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egrets of a “Well-Cfro 


Take a Warning Cfrom Me and Don’t Be One 


“ajevy ¥ 
=! 


OES en aman is as old as I 


am, he is apt to go aside 
with himself where he will 
not be interrupted, and 
think over the million and 
one asinine things he has 
done in the past, and wish 
he had not done them. 

As I look back over my 
bright and beauteous ca- 
reer, and reflect that I am 
living in a capitalistic era, and that it takes about $6 
to buy a ham, the thing I wish most is that I had 
not been a well-frog. 

No doubt you all know the story of the well-frog. 
It is one of those pathetic tales of animal life that 
are placed before the very young in a more or less 
cryptic form. The story of the well-frog first met my 
eye in an arithmetic, and was something like this: 














A frog 3% inches long was at the bottom of 
a well 37 feet 9 inches deep. If the frog could 
leap 81% times its length and make one leap every 
1% minutes, how long would it take for the frog 
to get out of the well, provided that it slipped 
back 294% inches each time it leaped? 


It was evident to the most casual observer that it 
was going to take that frog a long time to get out of 
that well. There were 35 students in my class when 
the well-frog with the backward slipping habit first 
intrigued us (as the authors who live in duplex apart- 
ments say it), and while there were 35 different 
answers submitted to dear teacher, the unanimous 
opinion was that the poor frog would be out of the 
well in 932 years, 5 months, 7 days, 8 hours and 3 
minutes. This, I am sure, was an exaggerated state- 
ment of the frog’s pitiful career. Swatty himself 
thought so, for he said to me, after school: “Garsh! I 
knowed I was wrong, because if it took the poor guy 
that long he’d better’ve stayed in the well; 
he’d’ve been dead before he got out, anyway.” 


“I like to think of dollars as wheat. 
Wheat is food. It is the basic food of 
If we have wheat we 
can get along pretty well without lob- 
ster salad and chop suey, and still keep 
the human machine going.” 


- the human menagerie the well-frog is the 

poor guy who, like myself, slips back 2 
feet every time he jumps 8% times his 31- 
inch length financially. 

You can take a pencil and figure it out; or 
you can take my word for it, but 8% times 
3% inches is 29% inches, and every time the 
poor well-frog jumps that far he slips back all 
but 4 inch. He does 29% inches of first class 
jumping and has only a quarter of an inch gain to 
show for it. 

I don’t call a man a well-frog if he works six days 
&@ week to earn $29.75 and then has to spend $29.50 
of it to feed and clothe and support himself and 
family. That is something that cannot be avoided; 
but the man who works his head off to save $29.75 
and then takes $29.50 and “invests” it the way I have 
made most of my investments is a flat-headed, yellow- 
bellied well-frog, with about as much brains as repose 
in the middle section of an angleworm that has been 
cut into three pieces. 

If I could write an article that would prevent 
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the human race. 


By Gillis Parker Butler 
Author of ‘Pigs Js Pigs,’’ Ete. 


young men from making fool investments of the kind 
I have almost invariably made I would be a more 
valuable citizen than General Pershing, Herbert 
Hoover, and J. P. Morgan rolled into one. I would 
deserve a gold statue on top of the Washington Monu- 
ment,—a solid gold one, not a plated one,—and in 10 
years’ time the young men would save enough to pay 
off the national debt of the United States, and hardly 
miss the money. 

Making an investment is often the wisest thing any 
man can do, especially a young man. Neither do I 
think any man should go out to the woodshed and hang 
himself because a stock or bond in which he has in- 
vested declines somewhat in value. My experience with 
stocks and bonds is that they always decline when you 
and I buy them; they go up when the other fellow 
has them. All I ask of a stock or bond now is that 
it shall not decline and decline and decline until it 
is worth 18¢ less than nothing. I have $4,000 worth 
of thoroughly neat stocks, at the present moment, that 
are worth about 2c per ton. When an investment de- 
clines from $4,000 a pound to 2c per ton, I do not 
call it a good investment. I call it one of Papa’s 
mistakes, 


HEN I think how many nights I worked until 

midnight to earn the $4,000 I put into those 
now worthless stocks, I wonder if the world would not 
have been better off if Gutenberg, or whoever it was 
that invented printing presses, had died in infancy. 

I remember now, one day soon after I came to New 
York, and when I was earning $15 a week, I stood be- 
side one of the magnificent office buildings and placed 
my hand on one of the stones of its facade, and said 
to myself, “Just think of the thousands and thousands 
of dollars that are represented by this one building 
alone, and of the thousands and thousands of similar 
buildings in New York, and I haven’t enough money 
to buy this one small block of marble against which 


my hand reposes, in this one building’s front.” And 
then, when I had saved my first $1,000, I bought a 
sheet of paper labeled “7 per cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock.” I could not sell that $1,000 worth of 
paper now for enough to buy the sand in the mortar 
that holds that one stone in place. 

I am not on any “sucker list.” I ought to be, but 
I am not. I have never bought a share of “fake” oil, 
copper, or silver mine stocks. I am particular about 
that; I save my money and invest it in legitimate 
enterprises, that immediately sicken and have to be 
carried out in the back yard and buried before the 
neighbors complain to the health department. 


I do not buy stocks from smooth-tongued strangers 
who come with four-page prospectuses of the Evapo- 
rated Squashbug Oil Co., or the United Washout- 
Fishgill Copper Co. I send them away with scorn, 
and wait for a close personal friend to sting me to 
death with stock of the J. O. Whiffenpoof Co. of New 
York, which manufactures aluminum dinner pails or 
something else that nobody wants any more. 

It is a great deal pleasanter to be stung to death 
by a personal friend. He can sting so much deeper. 


| AM not so particular when it comes to lending 

money. I lend money to absolute strangers; but I 
buy stocks only from close personal friends in whom 
I have the utmost confidence, who tell me they have 
invested in the stocks they wish to sell me and that 
they have come to me because I am a friend and they 
wish to do me a favor. I am always willing to accept 
a favor, but I wish my friends would, some time, sell 
me some stocks that did not immediately droop like a 
wilted petunia. 

The other day a man who had bought a good $100 
baby bond mentioned the fact to me, and said he was 
pretty sore because it was selling at $95 on the Stock 
Exchange. I looked him firmly in the eye and said: 
“You poor goof, you don’t know when you are well off. 
Your bond is paying nearly 5 per cent, and when it 
is due you get $100; and if you sell it now you will 
only lose $5; but you ought to see some of the invest- 
ments I own.” 

“Are they low?” he asked. 

“If they got any lower,” I said, “they would come 
up on the other side, in China or somewhere.” 

“What are they quoted?” 

“I haven’t seen the paper this morning,” I told 
him, “but if they are quoted it would be among the 
Bolshevik activities or other outrages.” 

He smiled. 

“I know what you mean,” he said. “I have $2,000 

worth of Mexican rubber plantation stock that 
I used to line a trunk with, because wall paper 
is so expensive.” 

As he now seemed to be in a cheerful mood, 
I said, brightly and in my businesslike tone: 

“Tl tell you what T’ll do! Ill trade you 
my $3,000 J. O. Whiffenpoof Co. of New York 
stock and my $1,000 Imperial Sawdust Cheese 
stock for your $100 Baby Bond, and throw in 
a good-as-new set of the Rise, Decline and Fall 
of the Aztec Empire, in 24 volumes, half mo- 
rocco.” 

“What do you think I am? Think I’m crazy?” he 
said. 

What the average American man needs as much 
as a liquor prohibition law is a fool-investment pro- 
hibitory law. The “Father, dear Father, come home 
with me now” sob story never came within 1,000,000 
miles of most of us, for we were never the people 
who put a foot on the brass rail and kept it there until 
the rail and the foot were welded together. What we 
need is a song that would begin, “Father, dear Father, 
quit buying bum stocks, or our whole caboodle will 
go on the rocks.” [ 

Any way you look at it, a dollar is a dollar. You 
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can turn it up edgewise, or lay it down flat, or toss it 
in the air, and it is still a dollar. You can call it an 
“iron man,” or one hundred cents, or a cartwheel, but 
it is still a dollar, and usually a “dollar saved” repre- 
sents the thin edge peeled off the edge of a great many 
“dollars earned.” When a man, or a woman, has 
saved a dollar he has done something, and it usually 
stands for many hours of hard toil. 

I like to think of dollars as wheat. Wheat is food. 
It is the basic food of the human race. If we have 
wheat we can get along pretty well without lobster 
salad and chop suey, and still keep the human machine 
going. A dollar is now pretty nearly a bushel 
of wheat, and I like to think that when I am 
saving dollars and storing them in a safe place, 
I am storing good, sound wheat that I can eat 
when I want to, and that my wife can eat, and 
my children can eat. 

I work as hard for my saved dollar as the 
farmer does to grow the bushel of wheat. It 
means wheat to me, and when I take it and 
pour it into an unsafe investment I am about 
as wise as a farmer would be if he took his good, 
sound wheat and poured it in the creek. Before 
the farmer pours his wheat into the bin he looks 
to see that the bin is sound and fairly rat- 











wheat. 
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ness to him he was writing me, in order that I might 
pick up a good lot of stock before some one else got it. 

Now, I have not the slightest doubt of the honesty 
and good intentiorts of this friend. It is quite possible 
that the stock he mentioned will jump from the price 
he offered it at to 100 times as much, but it can jump 
until it is blue in the face, for all I care. I don’t 
know anything about the oil business; I don’t know 
that my friend could learn all about it in a couple of 
weeks, and I don’t know that those who do know 
about it ever really know anything about it. 

The minute I got that friend’s letter I reached for 


“I work as hard for my saved dollar as 7 
the farmer does to grow the bushel of 
It means wheat to me, and 
when I take it and pour it into an un- 
safe investment I am about as wise as 
a farmer would be if he took his good, 
sound wheat and poured it into the 


a3 
proof, and that he has a reasonable chance creek. 


of getting it again when he wants it. When 

he sows his wheat he makes sure first that the 

field is reasonably fertile and sweet; and I have never 
yet known a farmer to sow his wheat on a friend’s tin 
roof merely because the friend has a well-intentioned 
but wild-eyed notion that wheat grown on tin roofs 
ought to produce diamonds. The farmer keeps his 
wheat safe and sound until he is ready to sow it or 
sell it. 


F course, sometimes, when he has sold the wheat, 

he invests the money in lightning rods that don’t 
work, but that is another story. He then becomes a 
well-frog, like the rest of us. 

There are enough no-account, absolutely defunct 
stocks and bonds owned by Americans to reach from 
the southwest corner of Wall Street and Broadway to 
Mount Copernicus on the moon, wrap around the moun- 
tain three times and then reach back to New York 
again. The money I have invested in stocks and bonds 
that immediately got the pip, plus the money I have 
loaned to deadbeat friends, plus the money wasted 
buying houses that are too large for me, and similar 
articles of value only to idiots and the feeble-minded, 
would send my four children through college, pay for 
a trip around the world and endow a bed in the 
Flushing Hospital. 

I have a keen sense of humor, but I have not yet 
been able to laugh when I think of paying $12 per 
year for a safe deposit box in which to keep a wad of 
stocks that no bank would lend me 10c on. 

But I have grown wiser as I have grown older. 
There were years and years when any friend who 
came to me with an optimistic disposition and an 
engraved stock certificate could take my money away 
from me, but of late I have become as callous as a 
mule’s heel. 

Only a few days ago a friend wrote offering me 
the chance of a lifetime. I had every reason in the 
world to have faith in his business ability, because he 
once wrote a story and asked me to criticize it, which 
I did. He immediately gave up story writing. Later 
he wrote a sort of guide to good English, which I 
criticized, and which he could not sell. It can be seen 
that he was deeply indebted to me, and I was not 
surprised when he telephoned me and said he was 
sorry, but that he had given up literature and was 
going to Oklahoma to investigate oil properties. I 
thought he was probably one of those ungrateful cusses 
who would immediately forget all the favors I had 
done him; but this was doing him an injustice. 

He had hardly reached Oklahoma when he wrote 
me a long letter in the most friendly manner, saying 
he had little expected to be able to repay my many 
kindnesses so soon, because he had not dared to hope 
to discover any oil properties of vast possibilities so 
quickly, but that by the merest chance he had hit 
upon a group that would, so to speak, make the Count 
of Monte Cristo’s wealth look like one third of a can- 
celed two-cent stamp. Because of my extreme kind- 


my check book and wrote a check for my last month’s 
grocery bill. It made no difference to me how high 
his oil stock was destined to jump. I know mighty 
well that a well-frog that jumps 29% inches and slides 
back 29% inches only gets ahead % inch per jump, 

















The Wind in the Wheat 
By Margaret Adelaide Wilson 


[HE wind blew over the mountain 
meadow, 

Swaying the heavy-headed wheat; 

Ivory wheat where the lark took cover 

And poppies bloomed—the wind blew over, 

The poppies laughed, and the larks sang, 
“Sweet!” 

“Sweet,” said the child, “but what is the 
shadow 

That bends the heads with its quiet feet?” 


Said the wind: “The shadow, child, is my 
message 

To warn the careless swaying grain 

How there will come the thresher, taking 

Its golden heart, its body breaking 

And leaving prone to sun and rain: 

I leave the shadow as a presage 

That this glad spring comes not again. 


“But be not sad,” said the wind, “for my 
shadow 

Shall whisper too how I travel far, 

How I watch the grain pour into the gloom 

Of a tall and noisy, whirling room 

Where all the white-clad millers are. 

There I help winnow the broken wheat 

Into a food for king’s lips meet.” 


“And be not sad,” said the wind, “for my 
shadow 

Shall whisper too of ships at sea ‘ 

Carrying bread to children crying, 

Life to men in far lands dying; 

Never could this mercy be 

If still forever on the meadow 

The wheat swayed, sun-caressed and free. 


“Life-in-death,” said the wind, “my shadow 
Speaks of that age-old mystery.” 
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and I am not going to let any friendly advised jp- 
vestments slide me back any more of those 291-inch 
slides. I am trying to resign my membership in the 
Great American Order of. Backsliding Well-Frogs. 

You may never have invested. You may not yet 
have joined the Order of Well-Frogs. You may still 
have the dollars you saved, salted away in the old 
sock or the savings bank, but, sooner or later, the 
temptation to invest will come to you. When it does, 
I beg of you to do one of two things: 

First. Ask your banker, or any banker, what he 
thinks of the proposed investment; or, 

Second. Send the money to me. 

If you send the money to me I will send 
you, by return mail, registered, one share 
of J. O. Whiffenpoof Co. of New York cumu- 
lative 7 per cent preferred stock for every 
$100 you send, and I will guarantee that it 
isn’t worth a cent. This will relieve you of 
all worry. You will know, immediately, that 

‘ you have bought a lemon, and you will not 
have to wonder why the dividends do not 
come, because you will know from the first 
that you are not going to get any. 

If you are going to make the kind of in- 
vestment you probably will make, I might 
as well have your money as anybody else. I 
am now in a position to treat money in a kindly 
and hospitable manner, and I guarantee not 

to let it get away from me. 

Perhaps you are a man earning an income of $5,000 
per year and can save $1,000 per year by the most 
heroic efforts. Perhaps you earn more than that, or 
less than that, and save more or less. Whatever the 
amount you may be able to save for investment, take 
a hunch from my experience, and before you “invest” 
go to your banker, or any banker, and ask him 
this question regarding the stock or bond you pro- 
pose to buy: “How much will your bank lend me 
on it?” 

At present most banks will lend 90 per cent of the 
listed value of United States government bonds and 
80 per cent of the listed value of other stocks and 
bonds. There are thousands upon thousands of these. 
You will know what to think of the proposed invest- 
ment, then, if the banker says, “My dear man, this 
bank will not lend you a red cent on the insecurities 
you propose to buy,” and the chances are ten to one 
that that is just what he will say. 








| AM not grouching about those who rush in and 

buy wildcat stocks of the sort that are printed by 
the million reams for no other purpose than to be sold 
to suckers. The man who buys that trash is not a 
well-frog, he is a plain and unadulterated jackass. I 
am trying to lay open a leaf from my own experiences 
as a buyer of stocks recommended by good friends of 
mine, and sold to me by good friends of mine, and 
in which those friends hopefully and freely invested 
their own money—or said they did. 

A well-frog is not a jackass, but sometimes I think 
that if you pinned a pair of ears on it it would look 
mightily like one. I wrote a story once that was pub- 
lished as a book and had a wonderfully large sale, and 
the royalty I got was just five cents a copy. About 
that time I went to a Yale-Princeton football game 
with my wife and, when the game was over, all the 
vast multitude of spectators rushed down from the 
seats and filled the football field as they hurried for 
the gates. There were 30,000 of them! I had just 
received the first statement from my publisher, and I 
turned to my wife and said, with awe: “Just think! 
My book has sold 30,000 copies already! There would 
be one copy for every man, woman and child in all 
this mighty crowd! Isn’t it wonderful!” 

She said it was. 

I think, now, that it is a whole sight more wonderful 
that 80,000 copies of that book had to be sold to give 
me the $4,000 that two good friends took from me 
and turned into worthless paper. I think it is a whole 
sight more wonderful that all over the United States 
today thousands of men are cheerfully giving up thou- 
sands of hard-earned dollars—each good for nearly 4 
bushel of sound wheat—for just such stocks that, in 4 
year or so, will be just as worthless as mine are. 

I wonder if you have bought your lemons yet, 
if you will buy them tomorrow? 
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MR. HOOVER’S GOOD WILL JOURNEY 


—— specially designed form of cruel and condign 
punishment should be available for the many thou- 
sands of persons, including a considerable section of 
the press, who profess to regard Mr. Hoover’s splen- 
didly conceived visit to South America as an instance 
of modern high-powered salesmanship. Looking out 
from between their drooping ears, they see him only as 
they themselves would be if they had the chance— 
selling goods from the deck of a battleship, with flap- 
ping flags, spouting speeches and a brass band playing 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” And then they bray and 
bray about how slick we are. 

Without knowing one thing more about it than is 
known to every one who can read a newspaper, The 
Northwestern Miller has no doubt that this very mis- 
conception of the purpose of the journey was a danger 
most seriously taken into account by the President and 
Mr. Hoover in giving the plan consideration. Such a 
sordid mission by the President-elect of the United 
States would be as undignified and unfitted to his 
capacity as guest as it would be to the friendly repub- 
lics of the other America as his hosts. It would be in 
effect making the flag into a bag for holding samples, 
and the navy a bundle carrier. 

It is our misfortune that the degree of protection 
extended to Central and South American governments 
under the principle of the Monroe Doctrine has been 
tainted with a certain amount of patronage. But for 
this principle, established when Europe was little able 
and less disposed to contest it, these countries doubt- 
less would be colonies. The fact that they are not 
places them under a certain obligation, and obligation 
always is an unstable foundation for friendship. - Un- 
happily, our government at times and our travelers 
constantly, have been too much disposed to emphasize 
the obligation and too little concerned with cultivation 
of friendship on the only basis where it is possible be- 
tween nations—the basis of equality. 

Mr. Coolidge’s administration has made exceptional 
progress, in the character of appointments as ambas- 
sadors and ministers, in conferences and in current 
diplomatic relations, in dissipating the feeling in Latin 
America that we are altogether a fat, rich, money- 
grubbing and patronizing people. Mr. Hoover as Sec- 
retary of Commerce aided greatly in this both by his 
own proper activities and in advice and counsel. De- 
spite the injury constantly done by the blatant and 
flag-flapping individual, therefore, our relations with 
the smaller American republics are just now on a 
better basis than in many years. 

There is much reason to hope that Mr. Hoover's 
present good will visit will greatly stimulate the 
growth of feelings of real and equal friendship. That 
it was undertaken with. that and nothing else in view 
cannot be doubted by any one who has the slightest 
conception of this country’s ideals, of Mr. Hoover’s 
own record and manner of thinking, and of the Presi- 
dent’s sensé of the proprieties and love of country. 


* * #* 


FARM BILL SHOULD BE PASSED 
ASHINGTON dispatches continue to express 
doubt of the ability of Congress to pass a farm 

aid bill at the approaching short session, and quote 
sundry political leaders on the insuperable difficulties 
to be met and not overcome. Emphasis is placed 
on the great body of legislation which demands prior 
attention and upon the need for serious study and 
considération of the whole problem of farm relief lest 
the bill enacted be light, frivolous and ineffective. 

All of which is, of course, sheer buncombe. The 
farm question has been discussed in and out of Con- 
gress for the past ten years, and phases of it have 
been chased in and out of every committee room and 
up and down every corridor and into every blind alley 
in Washington. Through all of two Congresses, it has 
been known that government action must take one of 
two forms—a socialistic set-up embodying a subsidy or 
equalization fee or a simple plan of furnishing gov- 
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ernment guidance and financial aid to grower organiza- 
tions. In-the recent election the first scheme was 
overwhelmingly rejected even by the corn belt itself, 
and the alternative proposal indorsed by an avalanche 
of votes. 

This vote constitutes a mandate to Congress, and 
to the present no less than to the incoming administra- 
tion. Under the circumstances, enactment of a farm 
bill, both as a matter of political good faith and for 
the welfare of the nation, becomes the first order of 
business. It is the one unsettled and therefore dis- 
turbing element in the present industrial well-being of 
the country, and every day’s delay in getting it settled 
and out of the way is a day subtracted from economic 
peace. 

The third from last thing the country needs or 
wants just now is a period of consideration and ora- 
tory on farm relief, the next to the last thing is a 
policy of obstruction for wholly political ends, and the 
very last thing a year-long session of Congress. The 
spellbinders have spellbound, the yappers have yapped 
and the thinkers have thunk. It now remains to pass 
the bill which, but for vicious obstructionism, might 
have been passed four years ago, and let the country, 
including agriculture, get back to its tasks. This can 
and should be done at this session of Congress, and 
those who strive to prevent it for wholly political con- 
siderations will be guilty of something closely akin to 
disloyalty to the country’s welfare. 


® @:+@ 


“WHEAT STUDIES” 

N numerous occasions in the past three or four 

years reference has been made in these columns 
to the exceptional merit of “Wheat Studies,’ published 
periodically by the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, California. The “Studies,” which are 
in fact painstaking surveys and highly authoritative 
analyses of wheat production, market and price con- 
dition, are prepared by three of the world’s most 
widely known authorities, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, Dr. Carl 
L. Alsberg, and Dr. Joseph S. Davis, assisted by a 
remarkably competent research and editorial staff. 

It is safe to say that no industry in the world 
has available to it, virtually without cost, such a body 
of facts with interpretative analysis and discussion as 
“Wheat Studies” places in the hands of flour milling 
and the grain trade. Indeed, several industries, no- 
tably oil, steel and meat packing, maintain elaborate 
and expensive establishments for the purpose of gath- 
ering statistical data not comparable in completeness 
and value with that embodied in “Wheat Studies.” If 
milling were to undertake the task on its own account, 
it would not, in the first instance, be able to secure 
a staff of equal standing to that of the Food Research 
Institute, and in the second instance would find the 
cost as great as that of all its present trade organi- 
zations. 

Despite all this, “Wheat Studies” has a ridiculously 
small number of readers among millers, and even 
fewer among members of the grain trade. This may 
be due to the fact that the service costs so little in 
money and nothing at all in effort, or, which is much 
more probable, to the circumstance that the majority 
of members of these trades prefer to get their market 
knowledge from day to day gossip and opinion rather 
than from study and analyses on their own account. 
Whatever the cause, “Wheat Studies” has not a num- 
ber of readers commensurate with its merit and sound 
trade value. ; 

In last week’s issue of this publication there ap- 
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peared the first of a series of advertisements of 
“Wheat Studies” to be published in this and other 
milling journals, The Northwestern Miller urges such 
of its readers as may be interested in wheat markets 
and their movements beyond current “private wire” 
opinion to subscribe to “Wheat Studies” and read it. 
It probably is not necessary to add that the Food 
Research Institute is an endowed organization, and 
that neither the institute nor Dr. Taylor and his asso- 
ciates have any personal or financial interest in in- 
creasing the distribution of the publication. The sub- 
scription price is a trifle, compared to the cost of 
preparation and publication. 


THE MAN ON THE ICY HILL 

EVERAL weeks ago comment was made in these 

columns on the marked similarity of conditions 
in the textile industry and in flour milling resulting 
from pressure on prices by the struggle for volume 
production. More recently a similar parallel was 
drawn between the steel trade and flour milling, with 
special reference to the rate of earning on invested 
and employed capital, which, it was pointed out, was 
not necessarily adverse to milling. 

The following quotations from an article headed 
“Prices and Profits,” appearing in the October num- 
ber of “The Lamp,” published by the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, further emphasizes the widespread 
effects of this great evil of modern industry, attain- 
ment of volume whatever the cost: 

“Petroleum is not a controlled industry. There is 
in it no single or group interest which by virtue of 
its size is dominant. Competition has run wild, and 
often destructively. It has brought in new producing 
fields before they were needed and forced the sale 
of surplus crude at ruinous prices. Competition has 
built too many refineries and pipe lines. The surplus 
of products led to overbuilding in retail outlets. All 
along the line overproduction has been costly. Like 
a man on an icy hill the industry has tried to keep its 
feet by ever running faster. 

“These figures covering gross profits are not offered 
as a plea for sympathy. The condition is not the 
public’s fault. We have been in a buyer’s market for 
these five years, and the buyer would be a rara avis 
if he did not profit by competition to get the lowest 
price. The problem is the industry, which must work 
out its own salvation by the slow process of educating 
thousands of companies and individuals to the neces- 
sity for planning what they will produce against what 
the market will consume.” 

At least one phrase of this quotation is worth re- 
peating and keeping in memory: “Like a man on an 
icy hill, the industry has tried to keep its feet by 
running ever faster.” This exactly applies to the 
situation in textiles, in steel, in oil and, perhaps more 
than in any of the others, in milling. In this particu- 
lar business it is descriptive of the industry as a whole 
and, with few exceptions, to nearly every individual 
mill. The accepted corrective for a poor year is not 
to attempt to secure a higher return on the same 
number of units, but to increase the number of units 
and thereby lower production cost. The ridiculous 
spectacle of the man on the icy hill might well be 
adopted as a pictured warning of what not to do, 
not only by millers but by many other people who 
hold “conditions” responsible for the uncertainties of 
profits. 

There is healing balm in the growing knowledge 
that milling, contrary to its own long cherished belief 
that its difficulties were peculiar to itself, shares its 
joys and sorrows with most other industries. If it 
undertakes to tell of its own capital operation, and 
how long it lay at death’s door and what the doctors 
said, it faces the certainty of having its auditors 
insist upon narrating their own similar experiences. 
Milling is a part of all industry, and nearly all, if 
not all, of its real and imagined troubles arise from 
the common and universal cause,—unreasoning and 
unrestrained attainment of volume at whatever cost. 
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Domestic Demand.—The marked stimulation in flour sales noted week before 
last was not maintained last week. Spring wheat mills found their average book- 
ings dropping from 88 to around 45 per cent of capacity, while in the Southwest 
sales declined from 74 to 43 per cent. 
The majority of the sales were for small 
lots, rarely involving as much as 1,000 
bbls. Many of them call for imme- 
diate or near-by shipment, thus making 
up a type of business very welcome to 
the many mills confronted almost daily 
by a lack of shipping instructions. Mixed 
car business is active, especially due to 
the bullish outlook for feed, offerings of 
which are meager. As a matter of fact 
the entire flour market at present seems 
to be in a rut, and is not likely to dis- 
play any substantial activity until some- 
thing new occurs in the supply and demand situation. With the exception of a few 
buyers who have filled their requirements on a hand-to-mouth basis since July, bak- 
ers and jobbers alike are indifferent in their attitude toward the flour situation. 

Exports.—About the only activity that can be reported in the export market 
is in Latin America, where a routine volume of sales is being maintained by mills 
in the Southwest, the Northwest and at Buffalo. Continental business still is slow, 
Canadian and British millers filling most of the demand. Canadian flour exporters 
report a fair business coming in regularly, but say that foreign buyers are dis- 
inclined to book ahead. 

Clears.—Most mills now have enough clear flour sold to take care of produc- 
tion in the near future, and prices are firmer. As with the higher grades, however, 
specifications are slow and occasionally a slight accumulation results to exert some 
pressure on the market. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations hardly fluctuated last week, and virtually are un- 
changed from those of a week ago. The market is near the season’s low and the 
wheat market apparently has discounted all bearish factors, but the large world 
surplus and the imminence of the new crop movement from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia prevent any marked bullish sentiment. 

Production.—Partly due to the Thanksgiving holiday and partly to a slowing 
down of shipping directions, output of mills declined in almost all of the principal 
milling centers last week. It still is averaging fairly well in comparison with that 
of the corresponding week of a year ago, but mills generally view the situation 
with considerable discomfort, for a large volume of unfilled orders are being car- 
ried on mill books, and current production is doing little more than balancing new 
sales. 

Millfeed—The lighter offals continue to provide unusual strength, with prices 
firm to strong at the highest levels reached since last spring. Demand for bran 
is consistent and good, and offerings are well taken care of. Heavy feeds are 
somewhat neglected in the face of the strength in bran, the new corn crop exerting 
an adverse influence on shorts and middlings. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enoa., Dec. 4.—(Special Cable)—Prices favor buyers, who purchase 
their supplies ahead without immediate disposition in view. There is very little 
business done in spot and near-by parcels. ‘To-day’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs ($5.67@5.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls@ 
31s 6d ($5.25@5.34 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 84s 3d ($5.79 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59. bbl), Argentine low 
grades 24s ($4.07 bbl), home milled straight run 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Minnesota ex- 
port patents 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool—tThere is no business being done in either home milled or imported 
flour. Prices of the home milled product are higher, due to the decline in offals. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs ($5.67@5.76 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 3ls@3ls 6d ($5.25@5.34 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s 6d ($5.84 bbl), Australian patents 
33s ($5.59 bbl), American low grades 25s 6d@27s ($4.32@4.57 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour prices are easier, but business is slow. To-day’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents 3ls@33s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.25@5.34 bbl), Canadian win- 
ters 38s 6d@40s ($6.52@6.78 bbl), American winters 40s ($6.78 bbl), Australian 
patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl). 

Belfast—There is a fair business being done fn spot and near-by parcels. 
Fluctuating mill offers, however, are handicapping forward purchasing. To-day’s 
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io Canadian top patents 33s 94@34s per 280 lbs ($5.70@5.76 bbl), Cana- 
ian export patents 3ls@38ls 6d ($5.25@5.34 bbl), American milled Manitobas 32s 
6d ($5.51 bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
36s ($6.10 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Flour demand is small, buyers holding off in expectation of lower 
prices. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents §6@6.25 per 100 kilos ($5.33 
@5.54 bbl), Kansas top patents for November-January dienuk $6.60@6.90 ($5.87 
@6.19 bbl), February-April shipment $6.70@7 ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Kansas straights 
for December-January $6.45@6.75 ($5.72@5.99 bbl), for February-April shipment 
$6.55@6.85 ($5.81@6.08 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.25 ($5.44 bbl), Belgian 
flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand for both wheat and rye flour is very small. To-day’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $6.30 per 100 kilos ($5.60 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ents $6.75 ($5.99 |bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.35 ($8.31 bbl), rye flour $7.50 
($6.68 bbl 

+. Nl are limited, as buyers appear to be well stocked with 
flour. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.60@7.10 per 100 kilos ($5.87 
@6.32 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.30@6.60 ($5.60@5.87 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ents $6.80@7.10 ($6.05@6.32 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.80@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), 
Texas patents $6.80@7.50 ($6.05@6.68 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 
($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo—tThe flour market is steady, with a fair demand. To-day’s Yuotations: 
Canadian top patents $8 per 100 kilos ($7.12 per bbl), Canadian export patents 
$6@6.25 ($5.383@5.54 bbl) 3 Minnesota top patents $7.15 ($6.35 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ents $6.60 ($5.87 bbl), German rye flour $5.50 ($4.88 bbl), English wheat fiour 
$6.10 ($5.42 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is easier, but buying is slow. Owing to large 
prospective shipments, the Liverpool market has an easier tendency. Demand 
is quiet. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is steady and quiet at London. Middlings are quoted at £8 ton and 
bran £7 10s, ex-mill. At Liverpool, business is small in both home made and im- 
ported products. Bran is in brisk demand at Belfast at about £10 7s 6d. Other 
feeds are less active. 

OIL CAKE 


The oil cake market at London is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted 
at £7 15s ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £7 10s, ex-ship. At Liverpool there have 
been moderate sales of imported oil cake, with prices well maintained. American 
linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d and Plate at £12 17s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


There is a firm tone to the oats products market at London, but demand is 
slow. Scottish oatmeal is quoted at 40s ton, ex-store, with continental rolled oats 
and oatmeal at 37s 6d, c.i.f. Canadian and American rolled oats are quoted at 
38s 9d and oatmeal at 36s 9d, cif. There is a good demand for oats products 
at Belfast. American rolled oats continue to be quoted at 38s for January-February 
shipment, with oatmeal at 36s 9d, c.i.f. Home made rolled oats are quoted at 4s, 
and oatmeal at 38@39s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rares. 
oo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 3 Dec. 4 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 














Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Dec. 3 Dec. 4 
Minneapolis ...177,947 209,066 196,307 247,877 Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 31,820 34,625 29,580 32,280 Minneapolis ...... 39 45 43 47 
Outside mills*..180,919 302,793 258,668 246,077 Duluth-Superior .. 86 94 80 87 

Outside mills* ... 59 72 60 58 

Totals ....390,686 546,484 484,555 526,234 = pated ae — 

SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 49 59 52 53 
Kansas City...137,034 164,355 179,954 158,996 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 25,166 27,632 25,635 27,516 Kansas City ...... 69 83 91 90 
Wichita ....... 38,688 41,022 30,771 48,665 Atchison ......... 81 89 85 92 
SARS 36,307 39,684 39,731 29,339 Wichita .......... 62 66 49 78 
St. Joseph .... 29,175 28,276 19,353 28,565  Salina............ 17 85 85 v4 
rE eee 24,519 24,838 23,381 20,577 = see seeeeee = 2 . 
Outside millst.. 220,068 238,241 172,957 224,778 Omaha .......... ° 
ane See. Outside millst ... 69 15 52 61 
Totals ....510,957 564,048 491,682 538,436 peidiie rm as = = 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 0000 nGO ose - 
St. Louis ...... ences 04000 81,200 91000 gf te eS ne 43 
Outsidet .... 42,100 40,400 46,500 52,100 Roc « lalla ro y+ 53 60 
Central States] 52,740 79,081 65,000 24,550 Gerirel ctateal 54 
Southeast 82,736 87,047 83,438 91.636  Contral Statesf... 59 +H os : 
WELBOREE + ose ’ ’ ’ , ee PR 56 66 53 60 
Totals ....208,176 241,028 226,038 195,886 pueenee ...i« 55 57 53 60 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 25,225 34,225 29,332 27,628 Portland ......... 68 92. 47 44 
Seattle ........ 25,066 22,937 31,125 25,993 Seattle ........... 53 49 67 55 
TACOMA 22.0060 43,596 48,107 52,739 32,062 eee 71 84 93 56 

Totals .... 93,887 105,269 113,196 85,683 Average ..... 67 15 68 52 
Buffalo ........ 185,273 200,318 213,023 205,664  Buffalo........... 73 80 84 86 
Chicago ....... 34,069 33,351 37,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 85 84 92 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 4. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring first patent .......... $5.75@ 6.35 $6.30@ 6.80 $....@.... $6.25@ 6.75 $. 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.50@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.30 ee. Pee 6.00@ 6.30 o* 
Spring first clear ...........+ 5.00@ 5.40 5.15@ 56.30 occeeeese 5.20@ 5.50 ee 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.65@ 6.10 ey, ee 5.80@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.40 ste 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.25@ 5.65 - 5.35@ 5.80 5.30@ 5.80 es 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.75@ 6.15 welhes 4.90@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 * 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.30@ 7.40 --@.. oo Decree 6.50@ 7.25 ee 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.90@ 6.50 o-@.. --@. 5.75@ 6.25 o% 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.25@ 5.50 102 @y.e. -.@.. 5.00@ 5.50 ee 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.55@ 6.70 6.45@ 6.60 ° ‘ee -@ 6.95 6. 
Rye flour, dark ...........+:. 4.35@ 4.90 4.30@ 4.45 -@. @ 4.80 6. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent . ot. 10@ 7.60 S.ceeQ@ econ Kansas ........ $....@ ee $6.40@ 6.60 
Straight ........ 80@ 5.80 cooe@® coce Dakota ........ 6.40@ 7.20 8.25@ 8.50 
Cut-off ......... é: 10@ 6.60 coe @ cece Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 


(Pacific Coast prices as af previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashv ille | 
-@ 7.30 $6.35@ 6.80 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.65 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.75 
:.@ 6.70 6.10@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.45@ 6.80 6.50@ 7.50 wee 6.50 occ e @ wee 
--@ 5.7 5.45@ 6.10 ocweGPces 6.05@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.55 os veQeoees coc cD cess 
ee 6.10@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.15 6.30@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 7.25 
ce Decce 5.75@ 6.15 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.60 ers Pere 6.00@ 6.40 Se Fr. 
es eer ee, ere coe cove @ eces soca Que coco @ivce 2+ @ woe 
Pee bo ceMecce 6.50@ 6.75 occa ones 6.65@ 7.35 6.50@ 7.00 8.50@ 8.75 
coW@ecece 6.25@ 6.55 *5.65@ 5.90 *%5.90@ 6.90 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.25 
Pere oceeQcee cooe@ecee coe @® 200s 6.15@ 6.30 re 6.00@ 6.50 
50@ 6.95 6.85@ 7.30 6.90@ 7.15 7.35@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.35 --@.. «@ wee 
80@ 6.00 er 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.55 --@. -@ 


Toronto Weeder | Paniite * Winnipes 
¥~ 


Spring top patent{...$....@7.20 - @7.95 Spring exports§ ........ 31s . 
Spring second patent «++» @6.60 - @6.95 Ontario 90% aay . $5. 
Spring first clearf . - @5.50 - @5.95 Ontario exports§ . 378 | si@tee 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat Gene. **In Suton, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. Secondhand jutes. §140-I1b sates. 
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Southwest States Case of Preferential Cuban Duties 


HE Southwestern Millers’ League, in 

a letter addressed to Secretary of 

Agriculture Jardine and co-operative 
wheat marketing organizations and 
signed by L. E. Moses, president, and 
T. L. Hoffman, chairman of the Cuban 
treaty committee, thus states the posi- 
tion of millers of that section on mill- 
ing-in-bond and the application of pref- 
erential duties by Cuba to flour milled 
in the United States from Canadian 
wheat: 

“Flour exporting millers located in the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri and Colorado, assisted 
by other interior exporting millers, at 
various meetings during the past year, 
have attempted to obtain the benefits 
that should accrue to the wheat pro- 
ducers and flour manufacturers of the 
United States in a reasonable expec- 
tancy that preferred trade treaties were 
entered into for the benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

“Flour mills located at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and possibly others similarly located, 
have an advantage in marketing their 
products in Cuba, as compared to flour 
mills located in the interior of the United 
States, and this advantage reflects di- 
rectly to the detriment of the wheat 
growers of the United States and de- 
prives flour mills grinding American 
grown wheat from being able to com- 
pete with the United States mills that 
grind Canadian wheat. 

“The treaty convention between the 
United States and Cuba was ratified by 
both countries in 1903 and provides that 
American flour shall be admitted at a 
reduction of 30 per cent of the prevail- 
ing tariff rates. 

“The provisions of the United States 
Tariff Act of 1922 permitted wheat to 
be shipped into the United States in 
bond without payment of duty providing 
the flour produced therefrom shall be 
exported. 

“The State and Treasury departments 
of the United States have ruled that un- 
der the present tariff provisions and 
trade treaty provisions with Cuba, mills 
So grinding bonded wheat are entitled to 
the preferential duty, even though the 
wheat used is not of United States soil 
production. 

“Statistics indicate that bonded wheat 
imported in the United States from Can- 
ada for the purpose of grinding into 





flour is steadily increasing in volume. 
For the crop year, 1926 to 1927, imports 
were 12,730,000 bus of wheat; from July 
1, 1928, to Nov. 3, 1928, 7,558,000 bus 
(this compared with last like term of 
4,275,000 bus). 

“It is reported that in excess of 28,- 
000,000 bus of Canadian wheat is held 
in bond in the United States, and we 
can anticipate that for the crop year, 
July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, United 
States flour mills favorably located, 
owing to advantageous freight rates and 
other marketing conditions, will grind 
approximately 30,000,000 bus of Cana- 
dian wheat, and the flour produced ex- 
ported and the offal feed obtained sold 
in the United States. 

“From reliable sources, we believe it 
will be necessary to correct this unrea- 
sonable trade situation by a special act 
of Congress and it is our intent to re- 
quest that a bill be presented for the 
consideration and action of the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives that will assemble Dec. 3, 1928. 

“It is our belief that this bill should 
be broad enough to cover not only the 
preferential trade convention with the 
republic of Cuba, but should clearly clar- 
ify the question so that the people of the 
United States may enjoy and profit by 
any preferential duty that may here- 
after be arranged with other countries. 

“The government of the republic of 
Cuba has indicated its desire to apply 
the preferential duty provisions of the 
trade convention with the United States, 
in so far as flour and other cereal products 
are concerned, to the soil production and 
processing thereof to that of the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

“We will ask Congress at the coming 
session to pass a bill, or include in any 
farm products relief bill, that would 
cover the following: 


“(a) Any product of the soil that 
requires annual planting, growth 
and/or harvesting, when shipped in 
the United States under the pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1922, to 
be milled or processed in bond, that 
the product of such articles shall not 
be exported to any country with 
which the United States government 
has a trade treaty that gives the 
American manufacturer a preferen- 
tial duty as compared with the coun- 


try from which said products of the 
soil shall have been shipped. 

“(b) That products of the soil 
having annual planting, growth and/ 
or harvesting that are shipped into 
this country under duty paid, under 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
and thereafter manufactured or 
processed, shall not be entitled to 
the drawback features of said act 
when and if shipped to countries 
having trade treaties giving the 
American manufacturer a preferen- 
tial duty as compared with the coun- 
try from which said products of the 
soil shall have been Sieeed. 

“(c) That our representatives in 
Congress, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, and farm 
co-operative associations of the Unit- 
ed States, be requested to render as- 
sistance in protecting the products 
of the soil of the United States and 
the manufacturers of such products, 
so that the people of the United 
States may enjoy and profit by any 
preferential duty that now exists or 
may hereafter be arranged. 


“It is hardly necessary for this infor- 
mation to include a recital of the advan- 
tages that would accrue to the people of 
the United States should the flour con- 
sumed in Cuba be produced from wheat 
grown in the United States and manu- 
factured in American mills. 

“The surplus wheat production of the 
United States is a problem that affects 
the return to the farmer for his yearly 
effort, and any advantages that can be 
obtained through reciprocal trade treaties 
with other countries should not be used 
for the benefit of the Canadian farmer. 

“The flour mills of the United States 
have approximately $200,000,000 invested 
in plant equipment to supply the out- 
standing need of our domestic market, 
and are employers of labor to the extent 
of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 annually. 

“The offal of mill wheat feed in grind- 
ing flour is needed for annual consump- 
tion in the United States, and every 
additional barrel of flour exported adds 
to the supply of millfeeds needed by 
those engaged in dairying and the rais- 
ing of cattle, hogs, sheep and chickens.” 

oo D> 
MILLERS ASK LARGER DUTY 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Millers of Al- 
bania, the newest Balkan kingdom, have 
requested the government to increase the 
duty on imported flour, to meet serious 
competition from certain imported flour, 
according to word received from C. C. 
Hart, the American minister in Tirana. 
No indication of the probable govern- 
ment action has been given. 


ovo 
DEATH OF JAMES DE VEAU 

James De Veau, for 45 years a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis, a greater portion of 
which time he was connected with the 
grain trade, died Nov. 27, in his seventy- 
sixth year. In recent years, Mr. De 
Veau had been looking after railroad 
claims for shippers. 
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DANISH TRADE FEATURED 
BY LOW CANADIAN PRICES 


CorpenHaAGen, Denmarx.—A feature of 
the market this week was some extraor- 
dinarily cheap offers for a certain well- 
known brand of Canadian flour, and as 
a result some business was done. The 
general price for Canadian top patents 
was around $6.50@6.95 per 100 kilos, but 
the mill in question was selling this same 
grade of flour at $6.40. Of course this 
price cut out all possibility of business 
in other Canadian and American flours, 
and the opinion is held that it was a 
mere act of speculation on the part of 
the mill concerned. 

The home mills have been very severe 
competitors of late in the Danish mar- 
ket, and the American seaboard and 
southwestern mills are not cheap enough 
to meet the competition of the home 
mills and those of Canada. Consequent- 
ly, between the two fires they are doing 
very little business, the sales of import- 
ed flour being mostly confined to Cana- 
dian brands. 

oY 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF 
KROGER STORES RUMORED 


Rumors were given rather a general 
circulation early this week to the effect 
that the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
the rapid expansion of which has been 
a feature of recent trade news, has com- 
pleted negotiations for taking over the 
stores of the National Tea Co. The lat- 
ter operates under a Piggly Wiggly li- 
cense in several midwestern cities. An- 
other rumor, not confirmed, said that the 
buying for the stores of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. was soon to be 
concentrated in .one office, which prob- 
ably will be located either in Kansas 
City or Minneapolis. F. M. Tully, it is 
said, will be in charge. The A. & P. now 
purchases its supplies through the sev- 
eral divisional offices it maintains. 


oo 


GENERAL BAKING CO. BUYS 
ADDITIONAL KOLB PLANTS 


New York, N. Y.—The General Bak- 
ing Co., on Nov. 30, announced the ac- 
quisition of the Kolb Baking Co.’s bak- 
ing plants and property at Albany and 
Schenectady, N. Y. Announcement was 
made last week of the taking over of the 
Kolb properties in Allentown and Read- 
ing, Pa., and further additions are un- 
der consideration. 


oS 


The president of the National Chain 
Store Grocers’ Association stated in his 
presidential address, at the annual con- 
vention held in Memphis in October, that 
the 800 grocery chains in the United 
States have 60,000 unit stores and are 
doing a total business of $3,000,000,000 
annually. 


Food Stocks in Decline 


OOD stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange were, for the most part, 
F eaverscty affected in the week ending Dec. 4. There were a few exceptions, 
such as Standard Milling, common, which gained 942 points, and Kroger 


Grocery & Baking, which advanced slightly more than one point. 


Many of the 


baking stocks showed sharp losses, although no sensational news was out con- 
cerning them, and the drop was attributed mainly to profit taking. National Bis- 


cuit and Ward Baking A each were down 10 points. 
rights during:the week, dropped 4 points. 
to all of the other principal baking shares. 


Purity, which went ex- 
The losses extended in lesser degree 
The common stock of the Pillsbury 


Flour Mills Co. declined 2%, while the preferred was 8 points lower. 


The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
registered in 1928 and the close Dec. 3, Nov. 26 and Nov. 19 of this year are here shown: 











7—1928——, Dividend in -Close 

High Low dollars Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
53% 26% Continental Bak A ........4+5- 38% 39% 37% 
8% 3% eaves ie Serer ™ 7% 1% 

96% 73 $8.00 do WES sons ccscccess 87% 89% 87 
89% 65 3.00 Fleischmann Co. .......--++005 82% 84% 82% 
17 6% eases General Baking .....02csscccos 10% 11% 9% 
8.00 do WEE cesccssessece 138% 140 138% 

132% 73% 1.00 Kroger G. & B. 125% 127 
88% 44% 1.60 Loose Wiles ..........-+> 72 72% 
125 117% 7.00 do MN cudeds 4pheet ).| sabes. . sean 
195% 159% *7.00 National Biscuit .... 194% 174% 
57% 32% *2.10 Pillsbury Flour 56 56% 

140% 108 eevee do BOB cosecisvveees 31 140 140 

139% 75 3.00 Purity Bakeries .............++- 124% 129% 127 
127 100 5.00 Standard Milling ...........-.+- 128 118% 110% 
112 97 6.00 do WEE ges 101% se 2 0—tiétn wee 
57 34% 1.60 United Bis of America. 49% 52% 51% 
123 70 8.00 Ward Baking A ....... 70 80 73% 

29% 15% ovees do Be awccenccssnsven 17% 18% 16 

97% 7.00 .j @Q@ FOB ccccsccccecce 81% 80 


80 -00 do pfd 
*Includes extra cash dividends, tAlso paid 


80% 
stock dividends during year. 
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EDWARD A. EVERETT, 
EX-MILL OWNER, DEAD 


Organized Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. in 
1882—Was Interested in Other Plants 
Prior to Retirement 


Edward A. Everett, former president 
of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
Waseca, Minn., whose death was an- 
nounced briefly in The Northwestern 
Miller of Nov. 28, was one of the out- 
standing figures in milling circles in 
southern Minnesota. Because of his 
quiet, retiring disposition, he was prob- 
ably not as well known to the trade in 
general as his position warranted. He 
was a lover of the great outdoors and 
when not at work in the mill office, he 
was usually fishing or rambling through 
the woods. It is said that his bird mu- 
seum is one of the finest collections in 
the entire country. 

Born in Arena, Wis., Mr. Everett at 
his death was 61 years of age. He began 
milling in 1882, and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the firm that bore his name. 
In addition to the Waseca plant, he was 
interested in mills at New Richland and 
Lakeville, Minn. From 1906 to 1918 he 
owned a substantial interest in the Hub- 
bard mill at Mankato. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Wells-Dickey Co., and also of the Min- 
neapolis Trust Co. 

When Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
moved their general offices to Minne- 
apolis a few years ago, Mr. Everett re- 
tained his home in Waseca, preferring 
his quiet surroundings there to a resi- 
dence in the city. 

Although Mr. Everett was a compara- 
tively wealthy man, he was very unas- 
suming, a good neighbor and a general 
favorite in his home town. Two years 
ago, on account of failing health, he re- 
gretfully disposed of his interest in the 
milling company. At that time, he took 
a winter cruise around South America, 
in the hope that the change would bene- 
fit him physically. Last winter, he went 
to Hawaii. His heart had been causing 
him more or less trouble for some time 
so, although his death was not unex- 
pected, it came as a great shock to his 
friends and former business associates. 

The funeral, held in Waseca on Nov. 
30, was largely attended, not only by the 
townspeople, but by millers and other 
business men from all over the state, 
and attested to the esteem in which the 
deceased was held. His widow and a 
son and daughter, and his brother and 
business associate, Guy W. Everett, sur- 
vive him. 

<>] 


CONGRESS MAY CONSIDER 
TARIFF BEFORE FARM BILL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Straws incident 
to the opening of the last session of Con- 
gress point toward the tariff question as 
probably the foremost purely domestic 
problem to be settled. In fact, the farm 
question apparently is being subordinat- 
ed to that of customs duties, because the 
two tend to coalesce. 

Representative Willis C. Hawley, 
chairman of the House ways and means 
committee, has taken steps aimed at the 
beginning of immediate hearings on a 
new tariff revision bill, which he hopes 
to get in shape for quick consideration 
at a special session of the next Congress. 
The chairman expresses himself as op- 
posed to any piecemeal dickering with 
the tariff, and, if this is the prevailing 
opinion, it is quite unlikely that much 
peculiarly farm relief legislation will be 
enacted until a general tariff bill is 
passed. 

Representative Bertram Snell, of New 
York, who presides over the powerful 
rules committee of the House, likewise 
favors dealing with the tariff and farm 
problems at an extra session of the next 
Congress, while John Q. Tilson, Republi- 
can floor leader of the House, is of the 
same opinion, though Speaker Long- 
worth has declared that it should be 
possible to handle the farm problem at 
the short session. In view of President- 
elect Hoover’s statements prior to the 
election, the necessity will be absolute 
unless comprehensive farm relief legisla- 
tion is enacted at the short session. 
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Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, an 
outstanding farm spokesman in Con- 
gress, declares that the tariff as affect- 
ing farming might be attended to at this 
session without general revision being at- 
tempted. He thinks that an emergency 
farm tariff bill, sending farm products 
rates upward “to the point where the 
farmer’s protection on what he sells is 
commensurate with the protection he 
pays on articles he buys,” should be 
passed. He says that the raising of 
farm products tariffs as a part of a gen- 
eral revision probably would be accom- 
panied by raising of other duties to the 
point where the differentials would allow 
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no relief to agriculture: The senator’s 
intimation that the differential should be 
widened in favor of agriculture carries 
a hint of “lowering” the protection giv- 
en manufacturing industry; and this has 
disturbed some of the eastern members. 

It is stated authentically that the ad- 
ministration will stand firmly, probably 
a bit more rigorously than hitherto, on 
its farm relief principles, which allow 
for no experimentation with schemes of 
the valorization sort. 

Present indications are that, aside from 
the passage of supply bills, little of con- 
clusive import will be done at the short 
session. The Boulder Dam bill may be 
passed. The Senate, probably after much 
discussion, may ratify the Kellogg re- 
pudiation of war pacts, and at the same 
time enact the House bill, now pending 
in the Senate, providing for the construc- 
tion of 15 naval cruisers. There is only 
slight hope that a railroad consolidation 
bill will be enacted; yet it is possible 
that such will be done. That curbs, sim- 
ilar to ones on immigration from across 
the seas, soon will be put on the migra- 
tions of Mexicans, and possibly foreign 
born Canadians, across the land borders, 
for either residence or employment, 
seems reasonably certain. 


oe 


MEYERS FOLLOWS HUMPHREY 
AS COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 


Wasuineton, D. C. — Commissioner 
Abram F. Meyers has been named chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
effective Dec. 1. He succeeds Commis- 
sioner William E. Humphrey, who has 
served as chairman one year. Mr. Mey- 
ers was elected in accordance with the 
commission rule providing that the five 
members serve in rotation as chairman 
for one year each. 

oo 
CROP IMPROVEMENT MEETING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A joint meeting of the 
crop, improvement committees of the 
various states producing soft winter 
wheat will be held here Feb. 20, with 
headquarters at the Missouri Athletic 
Association. This meeting is being spon- 
sored by the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, and much benefit is expect- 


ed to be derived from it. In addition 
to the members of these committees, 
state authorities interested in the im- 
provement of soft winter wheat will also 
be invited to attend the conference. J. 
L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill., secretary of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
describes this as one of the most con- 
structive efforts ever made by soft wheat 
millers. 
eed 


PLANS FOR STOCK TRADING 
APPROVED AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has approved the report of the 
committee recommending the establish- 
ment of a stock exchange here, and has 
appointed a special committee to pre- 
pare complete plans for an exchange, 
as well as to get estimates of the cost 
of establishment. 

oe 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
CO. PLANS STOCK SPLIT-UP 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, largest manufacturer of linseed 
products in the world, has announced 
plans for a “split-up” of its common 
stock by increasing the shares from the 
present 350,000 to 750,000, each present 
stockholder to receive, without payment, 
one share of new stock for each share of 
old stock. The remaining 50,000 shares, 
it is indicated, will be held in the cor- 
poration’s treasury, for issuance when 
new capital is required. The common 
stock has no par value. 

The plan for reorganization of the 
common stock capitalization is to be pre- 
sented to the present holders at the an- 
nual meeting on Dec. 11. If approved, 
the program will become effective about 
Jan. 1. The New York Stock Exchange, 
on which the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
stock is listed, has been notified of the 
plan. 

Present common stock is on a $3 an- 
nual basis, with 75c dividends payable 
quarterly. 

oo > 

RYE SPECULATION IN HIGH RATIO 

The volume of rye speculation this 
year in ratio to either the crop produced 
or the visible is much greater than in 
the major breadstuff, wheat, says the re- 
view for Nov. 26, published by Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. In 
the Chicago market alone, on Nov. 14, 
open commitments in wheat were 14.5 
per cent of the crop and 97 per cent of 
the visible, whereas in rye they were 28.5 
per cent of the crop and 230 per cent of 
the visible supply. While open contracts 
in rye are more than two and one half 
times the total visible, the December op- 
tion is still more congested, total stocks 
being only a little over one third of the 
open contracts. 


ed 
NEW YORK FIRM TO RECAPITALIZE 
New York, N. Y.—It has been an- 
nounced that R. C. Williams & Co., a 
New York grocery firm, will be recapi- 
talized, and the public will be allowed 
to participate in the business. This con- 
cern is said to be one of the oldest 
wholesale grocery houses in the United 
States, being founded in 1811. The com- 
pany does a business of $10,900,000 per 
annum, and is noted for its Royal Scar- 
let brand. 
. &os 
WINTER WHEAT CONDITION GOOD 
Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The general 
condition of the wheat crop in Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle is very good, 
following general rains that have put the 
soil in excellent condition. Some snow 
has fallen in the extreme northern limits 
of these states, which, added to the heavy 
rains, have put an unprecedented quan- 
tity of moisture in the soil for this sea- 
son of the year. 
oo 
IOWA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 
Des Mornes, lowa.—Thirty grain 
dealers of Iowa were present at a ban- 
quet given by the Western Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at the Moore Hotel, 
Clarion, Iowa, on Thanksgiving Day. 
Problems in buying and selling grain 
were discussed. D. O. Mulligan, of Des 
Moines, secretary of the association, was 
a speaker. 
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SYDNEY ANDERSON TO 
HEAD FOOD BUREAU 


H. T. Corson to Maintain Headquarters in 
Chicago, Supervising National Organiza- 
tion—George Livingston Treasurer 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Plans were adopt- 
ed for the reorganization along national 
lines of the National Food Bureau, pre- 
viously a local group formed to combat 
antiwhite bread propaganda, at a meet- 
ing held here on Nov. 80. The meeting 
was attended by representatives of more 
than 60 milling companies. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was elected 
president of the organization, and George 
Livingston, of the Livingston Economic 
Service, treasurer. Other officers will be 
named later. 

Three members of the board of direc- 
tors, which will have 27 members, were 
elected, being those who will represent 
the Southwest on the board. They are 
Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Carl B. War- 
kentin, president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and W. M. 
Clifford, president of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

The bureau ultimately will have head- 
quarters in Chicago, and it is expected 
that H. T. Corson, who will remain as 
executive manager of the organization, 
will move to that city at the beginning 
of March, 1929. A secretary to have 
charge of the Wichita office of the bureau 
will be appointed soon. 
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MILWAUKEE CHAMBER WILL 
CONSIDER STOCK EXCHANGE 


Mitwavxkert, Wis.—A_ market for 
stocks and bonds in connection with the 
grain exchange is under consideration by 
the Chamber of Commerce, and because 
of the active interest in the matter, 
President A. L. Johnstone is appointing 
a committee to investigate the feasibility 
thereof. While many other grain ex- 
changes throughout the country now 
have stock exchanges in connection, Mil- 
waukee led the way about 25 years ago, 
when it instituted one. At that time, 
mining stocks and a few local indus- 
trials were traded. It survived about 
three years, and since then interest died, 
but with the expansion of stock trading, 
revived again. Those advocating the 
establishment of a market here point out 
that the Chamber of Commerce has all 
the facilities to establish a stock ex- 
change and an organized stock market. 
The intense interest in the matter is 
manifested in the buying of memberships 
in the local organization, which are now 
at a premium, prices having gone as 
high as $550. 

oo 


NEW YORK BROKERS OBTAIN 
PANAMA RAILROAD’S ORDER 


New York, N. Y.—The Panama Rail 
Road on Dec. 3 purchased 1,900 sacks of 
hard wheat flour for delivery at the 
Isthmus of Panama from Jan. 10 to 15. 
The seller was the Halboth-Coans Co, 
New York flour broker, who took the 
business for $5.90 bbl. The nearest bid- 
ders were the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., with $5.98, the Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, with $5.94, 
and Edwardsen & Co., New York, with 
$5.95. The high bid was made by the 
Hutton Flour Co., San Francisco, whose 
price was $7 bbl. 

oS 


CLEVELAND’S FOOD SHOW 

CLEVELAND, On10.—Cleveland’s annual 
Food Show and Household Appliance 
Exposition will be held Feb. 7-15, with 
a program surpassing that of previous 
years. Walter J. Nichols, manager, }5 
planning a series of baking contests, and 
all housewives will be invited to attend 
the events and enter the competition. 
Pies, cakes and bread are included in the 
various classes to be contested. Gold 
prizes will be awarded to the winners. 
Nationally known manufacturers will e0- 
ter their products in the Auditorium, 
where the exposition is to be held. Last 
year’s show filled the big hall and 
brought out a large attendance. 
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WILLIAM B. WARD CASE 
DISMISSED BY COURT 


Justice Moschauser Declares Evidence Shows 
Defendant Did Not Influence Directors 
of General Baking Corporation 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 4.—(Special 
Telegram )—What appears to be the ter- 
mination of the controversy which grew 
out of the organization of the General 
Baking Corporation in October, 1925, 
was reached on Dec. 1 in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., when Joseph Moschauser, su- 
reme court justice, dismissed a suit 
against William B. Ward, which was 
filed in April, 1926, by William Dein- 

inger and other stockholders. 

Owing to some dissension in the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, William Dein- 
inger resigned as chairman of the board 
and organized a stockholders’ committee 
which filed suit against Mr. Ward, the 
General Baking Corporation, and certain 
of its officers, claiming that purchase 
by the corporation of shares of class A 
stock from the Ward Securities Corpora- 
tion for a sum in excess of $8,000,000 
was unlawful. Subsequently, two other 
suits were filed, charging that Mr. 
Ward’s exchange of class B stock for 
class A stock was illegal, and that Mr. 
Ward, the Ward Securities Corporation, 
and Paul S, Helms were liable on stock 
subscriptions to the General Baking Cor- 
poration to the extent of $80,000,000. 

In January, 1927, it was announced 
that, as a result of a series of confer- 
ences initiated by Bruce Barton, New 
York advertising executive, the conferees 
withdrew all of the charges made against 
Mr. Ward, the corporation, its directors, 
and other defendants, and the stock- 
holders’ committee urged the withdrawal 
of all charges. Some of the actions wete 
withdrawn, but objections were raised 
in the case in question, which has now 
been dismissed by order of the court. 

In clearing Mr. Ward, Justice Mos- 
chauser said that the evidence esteb- 
lished clearly that he did not direct or 
induce the directors of the General Bak- 
ing Corporation to purchase 106,900 
shares of stock in his firm, the Ward 
Securities Corporation, and that this also 
applied to the 1,000,000 shares of class 
B stock purchased by the directors. 


oo > 


GROCERY SALES IN SOUTHEAST 

Attanta,Ga.—Wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in the sixth federal reserve district, 
comprising the group of southeastern 
states, was the heaviest during October it 
had been for any single month in nearly 
two years, according to the monthly busi- 
hess review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, issued last week, the report 
being based on detailed sales informa- 
tion furnished the bank by the leading 
wholesale grocery firms of the larger 
cities of this section. The report was 
particularly interesting due to the fact 
that since Januaty, 1927, there has been 
but one month in which the wholesale 
grocery business in this district showed 
4 gain compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year, except Oc- 
tober, 1928. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


St. Louis, Mo.—The tenth annual con- 
vention of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, held here last week, gave ex- 
pression to the determination of the in- 
land waterways leaders of the Middle 
West to | seep to a conclusion all projects 
now under way, and to make of the 
country’s inland waterways something 
both usable and practical. Judging from 
information brought out at the conven- 
tion, one of the things that may be ex- 
pected for the near future is the opera- 
tion of federal barge lines between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, and between St. 
Louis and Chicago. It is also probable 
that joint rail-and-water rates will be 
established for the benefit of farmers 
= other shippers located too far from 

Tivers to take direct advantage of 
these lines. Sentiment distinctly favored 
the Upper Mississippi River channel be- 
ing established at nine feet, and also the 
jeg: River channel between here and 

ansas City being made the same depth. 
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Some fear was expressed that: opposi- 
tion might develop from the railroads 
against combined  rail-and-water rates, 
but toward the close of the’ convention 
information was made public that the 
railroads would accede to a conference on 
this question, and hope was evident that 
pa question would be satisfactorily set- 


Many prominent speakers addressed 
the convention on the problems men- 
tioned, among them being Secretary of 
War Davis, United States Senator Ship- 
stead, of Minnesota, Congressman E. E. 
Denison, of Illinois, United States Sena- 
tor Reed, of Missouri, William R. Dawes, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commierce, and others. 

Various resolutions were adopted deal- 


ing with the development ‘of inland wa- 
terways. One of particular interest is 
as follows: “While reaffirming adher- 
ence to the principle of private owner- 
ship and operation of transportation fa- 
cilities, we assert no part of the opera- 
tions of the United States Inland Water- 
ways Corporation should be relinquished 
or disposed of by the federal govern- 
ment until the obstacles and handicaps 
which now impede private operation of 
common carriers have been removed.” 

William R. Dawes, president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and a 
cousin of Charles G. Dawes, vice presi- 
dent of the United States,.was elected 
president of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, succeeding James E. Smith, 
resigned. 





New Grain Terminal at Toronto Enlarges 
Lower Lake Facilities 


Toronto, Ont. 
N event of importance to the lower 
lakes grain trade of Canada oc- 
curred at Toronto, Nov. 21, when 
the newly completed 2,000,000-bu eleva- 
tor of the Toronto Elevator Co., Litd., 
was opened with fitting ceremonial. The 
occasion was marked by the arrival of 
the Norfolk, of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, with a cargo of 91,500 bus grain, 
and by arrangement a _ representative 
group of Toronto business men, harbor 
and transportation officials were present 
to congratulate all concerned. 

As far as public storage facilities are 
concerned, Toronto has been a negligible 
factor in the grain business since its last 
and almost only grain elevator burned 
about 25 years ago. As a matter of fact, 
the city has never held an important 
place in storing and handling grain. 
The approaching completion of the Wel- 
land Canal is the chief reason for the 
new interest in this trade, and when that 
addition to the Great Lakes waterways 
is finished in 1930, Toronto will become 
important as a terminal point for grain 
from western Canada to be consumed in 
the province of Ontario. The Toronto 
Elevator Co. will function as a public 
terminal corporation, adding to its ca- 
pacity as needed and, with a modern 
feed manufacturing plant as an auxil- 
iary, serving the territory north, west 
and east of Toronto. Country mills in 
the vicinity will be able to carry grain 
of all kinds in this elevator for use dur- 
ing the winter months when navigation 
on the upper lakes is closed. 

Credit for the conception of this idea 
belongs to Gordon C. Leitch, formerly an 
active member of the Winnipeg grain 
trade, who came to Toronto about three 
years ago as manager for the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
the farmers’ pool. Mr. Leitch is to 
manage the company that owns and will 
operate the terminal. The company it- 
self is composed of James Playfair, Mid- 
land, who will be president; F. K. Mor- 
row, Toronto, vice president; Gordon C. 
Leitch, treasurer and general manager. 
Directors: Wellington Hay, M. P. Lis- 
towel, and G. R. Martin, Minneapolis. 
It is understood that the new elevator is 
already assured capacity use of its stor- 





age space for this winter. About 20 
cargoes of grain are now on the way, 
and a number of others will tie up later 
alongside the elevator docks with winter 
storage cargoes. A good deal of Ontario 
winter wheat is also booked for storage. 

After the ceremonies connected with 
the docking of the Norfolk and opening 
of the elevator, the entire assemblage 
marched across Fleet Street to the new 
building of Loblaw’s Groceterias where, 





Gordon C. Leitch, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Toronto Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


as guests of Mr. Loblaw, they were 
entertained at luncheon. Afterward 
Wellington Hay, M. P., outlined the 
plans and purposes of the company, and 
the usual congratulations and good 
wishes from city and harbor officials fol- 
lowed. Mr. Loblaw received a vote of 
thariks for his kindness as host, to which 
he replied in one of the best speeches 
made in the course of the day’s proceed- 


ings. 


oRr* 


Pe 


The New 2,000,000-Bu Terminal of the Toronto Elevator Co., Ltd., at Toronto, Ont. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS 
ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 


Plans for Junior National Convention Cover 
Four Days—Sweet Goods to Receive 
Special Consideration 


In announcing the program for the 
junior national convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers at San 
Francisco, Victor E. Marx, secretary, 
points out that in the interchange of 
ideas with men from all parts of the 
country who have many and varied con- 
ditions with which to contend, a baker is 
sure to find help in solving his own prob- 
lems and gain a broader outlook on his 
work. All bakers, whether or not they 
are members of the society, are privi- 
leged to attend the meetings. 

The convention will open on the after- 
noon of Jan. 21, under the chairmanship 
of R. O. Banzhaf, of San Francisco. 
James Rolph, Jr., mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, will deliver the address of wel- 
come, and George W. Tassie, president 
of the national organization, will reply. 
After welcoming remarks from presi- 
dents of various Pacific Coast chapters 
and replies from representatives of east- 
ern chapters, the session will be ad- 
journed. 

On the following day, President Tas- 
sie will speak on organization, after 
which a discussion of manufacturing 
costs will occupy the remainder of the 
morning. In the afternoon, equipment, 
refrigeration and materials will occupy 
the delegates’ attention until time for ed- 
journment. The discussion of materials 
will be continued on the next day, spe- 
cial emphasis being placed upon flour. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to 
a consideration of formulas, processes, 
and variety of breads. A phase of the 
convention of special interest to the re- 
tail baker will be entered on Jan. 24, 
when the entire day will be given over 
to a discussion of cakes, pies and other 
sweet goods, both from the wholesale 
and the retail angle. 

The entertainment committee has ar- 
ranged two sightseeing trips for bakers 
who arrive on Jan. 20, one of which is a 
journey through Chinatown in the eve- 
ning. On the morning of Jan. 21 a golf 
tournament will be held, and in the eve- 
ning a card party, while a theater party 
and banquet have been arranged for the 
following evenings. Special attractions 
will be provided for the ladies, including 
a bridge tea on Jan. 24. 


oS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 
MILLERS’ FEDERATION NAMED 


Cuicaco, Inn.—In accordance with ar- 
ticles of organization, H. L. Beecher, of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., chairman of the board of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has ap- 
pointed a committee to select one or 
more nominees for the office of chair- 
man of the board for 1929-30. The 
committee consists of C. M, Jackman, of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, chairman; John S. Pillsbury, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
L. B. Miller, of the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
and John A. Sim, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York. This 
committee must file its report with A. 
P. Husband, secretary, not later than 
Jan. 10. 


oo DS 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The _ regular 


quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon cumulative preferred stock was de- 
clared on Dec. 1 by General Mills, Inc., 
payable Jan. 2 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 14. Checks 
will be mailed and the transfer books 
will not be closed, according to D. D. 
Davis, treasurer of the company. 
oo 

LANGENDORF TO BUILD ADDITION 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., has completed 
plans for immediate construction of an 
additional floor to the present two-story 
building which houses the San Francisco 
plant of the company. The new floor 
will be used for office space. 
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RATE ADJUSTMENT ON 
FLOUR EXPORTS ASKED 


Relative Ocean Rates on Wheat and Flour 
Attacked by Southwestern Millers’ League 
—Appeal to Jardine 


The Southwestern Millers’ League last 
week fired its first gun in a campaign 
to secure adjustment of relative ocean 
rates on wheat and flour by the United 
States Shipping Board. It took the form 
of an open letter addressed to Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine and to “Various 
Co-operative Wheat Marketing Associa- 
tions of the United States,” and was 
signed by L. E. Moses, president of the 
league, and Clarence M. Hardenbergh, 
chairman of its traffic committee. The 
text follows: 

“The wheat growers and wheat flour 
millers of the United States are not get- 
ting the co-operation they should from 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation in respect to 
ocean rates of freight on wheat products, 
as compared with wheat. 

“The people of the United States, by 
investment of large sums of money, 
created a merchant marine that has sup- 
planted a large number of foreign ocean 
freight lines that ply between United 
States ports and foreign countries. 

“Previous to the war the United 
States flour millers, in conference with 
representatives of the then controlling 
factors in ocean transportation, were as- 
sured that the wheat flour rate would not 
exceed by more than 3c per 100 Ibs the 
wheat rate to any port in the world. 
After the termination of the World 
War, through lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding, the first created Shipping 
Board authorities established a differen- 
tial as high as 50c per 100 lbs on flour 
over wheat. Many conferences were 
held, and an agreement was entered into 
by the exporting millers and Admiral 
Benson, then in control of the Shipping 
Board vessels, that if the flour millers 
would give preference to the United 
States vessels a difference of only 5c per 
100 Ibs on cereal products over the cereal 
export rate would be charged. The flour 
millers and other cereal manufacturers 
have faithfully lived up to their part of 
the agreement to such an extent, statis- 
tics show, that 86 per cent of cereal 
products moving through the Gulf ports 
are shipped in United States bottoms. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the prevailing 
rates to-day are 10@15c per 100 Ibs 
higher on cereal products than on cereals. 

“The importance of this question is not 
understood by the people of the United 
States in general, and we call attention 
to: 

(a) Statistics prove that the pro- 
ducer receives approximately 5e bu 
more if wheat is exported as flour 
instead of as wheat. 

(b) Producers profit through the 
greater supply and lower cost of 
millfeeds and by-products of flour, 
so essential on the farm in dairying 
and otherwise. 

(c) Domestic manufacturing re- 
quires greater employment of labor 
in the home market. 

(d) Related industries which fur- 
nish machinery, packages, fuel, fac- 
tory and office supplies are also vi- 
tally interested. 

(e) The flour consumer of the 
United States profits by a lower cost 
of flour and bread that will result 
from the lowered unit cost due to 
the increased production of flour. 

(f) The exportation of flour 
through the flour millers of the Unit- 
ed States offers a broader and more 
advantageous foreign outlet to the 
wheat producer than is possible to 
obtain through the limited market- 
ing of wheat. 


“The flour millers of the United States, 
through their marketing facilities, reach 
every corner of the globe, and through 
merchandising efforts have created a 
flour demand in countries that have for 
ages largely depended upon rice and 
other cereals as their principal diet of 
food. It is an established fact that the 
principal wheat importers are limited in 
number and the wheat market is re- 
stricted to a few important foreign ports, 
whereas, the flour millers of the United 
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States can largely increase the exporta- 
tion of wheat flour if they can receive 
the support of our government-owned 
vessels in giving us an equal rate of 
freight on flour’ as compared ‘to’ wheat. 

“The flour millers of the United States 
have plant equipment superior to any 
other country, with a merchandising or- 
ganization so financed that it is possible 
for them to create markets for flour by 
furnishing the grades demanded and giv- 
ing terms of payment required by the 
purchaser, thus creating an increased 
wheat flour consumption. 

“If the ocean transportation charges 
on flour were equalized with wheat, for- 
eign flour mills could not purchase Amer- 
ican grown wheat on the basis of less 
ocean freight cost, which now not only 
enables them to supply their domestic 
requirements, but also to manufacture 
flour from United State grown wheat 
and ship it to other nonmanufacturing 
flour consuming countries at a less price 
than the United States mills can sell. 

“The correction of this freight differ- 
ential should be demanded of the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation by all who are interested in 
the marketing of our surplus wheat, and 
not solely by the flour milling interests, 
and we ask your co-operation in this 
matter, as well as the one pertaining to 
wa preferential duty Cuban treaty prob- 
em.” 

oo 


STATE GRAIN MONOPOLY 
IS PROPOSED IN GERMANY 


Hamevurc, Germany.— The Vossis@he 
Zeitung is calling attention to an article 
in the Green Future, the organ of the 
Silesian farmers’ associations, criticizing 
the present grain policy of the German 
government and proposing a state grain 
monopoly. According to these proposals, 
the import of wheat, rye and flour would 
be exclusively under the control of the 
Reichstag. Every year, on Sept. 1, the 
selling price of grain to millers and to 
the trade would be fixed, and the farm- 
ers would receive a premium of about 
$1.20 per 100 kilos on the homegrown 
wheat, spelt and rye consumed in their 
own household, payable out of the profit 
made by the government grain office. 
Farmers believe that such a monopoly 
would be the best way to maintain the 
natural price difference between rye and 
wheat, and P. Hiltmann, the proposer, 
is of the opinion that a monopoly of this 
kind would be very profitable to the 
state. 

oo 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE MOVES 

Cuicaco, Irur.—The quaint old Board 
of Trade Building which has stood at the 
foot of La Salle Street for nearly half 
a century will be vacated on Dec. 7, it 
was decided at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the exchange on Nov. 27. Mov- 


ing into the temporary quarters which 
have been constructed at 453 South Clark 
Street will begin after the close of trad- 
ing on Dec. 7. There will be no. session 
on’ the following day, but trading will 
be resumed in the temporary quarters on 
Dec. 10. Dismantling of the old building 
will begin as soon as possible after it is 
vacated, so that work may start on the 
proposed new skyscraper home of the 
exchange which will be constructed on 
the same site. Many firms occupying 
quarters in the Board of Trade Building 
have already moved into offices near the 
temporary home of the exchange. 


oS 


U. S. GROCERY CHAINS PLAN 
TO ENTER CANADIAN FIELD 


Winnirec, Man.—A dispatch from 
Spokane, Wash., says that George B. 
Christensen, head of the Washington 
chain of Piggly Wiggly stores, on his 
return from Calgary, Alta., the Cana- 
dian headquarters, reported that, on Jan. 
1, 20 stores would be opened in Winni- 
peg, with William J. Holloway, former 
sales manager for Ralph S. Gordon & 
Co., of Spokane, as manager. Mr. Chris- 
tensen and his associates state that they 
have acquired all Canadian rights for 
operation of Piggly Wiggly stores out- 
side of Montreal. 

On top of this comes the announce- 
ment that Safeway Stores will establish 
between 500 and 1,000 chain stores in 
western Canada. It is expected that 100 
will be located within a radius of 50 
miles of Winnipeg. Edward W. Selby 
and L. W. Raley, representatives of the 
company, were in Winnipeg last week, 

Recently the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Canada, secured a char- 
ter to operate chain stores in the Domin- 
ion. The head office will be Montreal, 
and capital stock will consist of 4,500 
shares of no-par stock. 

oe 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS STORES, INC. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Purchase of 68 Clar- 
ence Saunders stores from independent 
operators has been announced by the 
recently formed Clarence Saunders 
Stores, Inc., the transaction involving 
about $1,000,000. The added stores will 
bring the annual sales volume of the new 
company to about $15,000,000. Plans are 
being made for the opening of 150 stores 
in California. 

oe 
NEW BROKER IN ATLANTA 

St. Louis, Mo.—John M. Sherrill, for- 
merly vice president and manager of the 
Bradford-Sherrill Grocery Co., Inc., Al- 
exandria, La., will engage in the flour 
brokerage business in Atlanta, Ga., in 
the near future. Mr. Sherrill has had 
many years’ experience in flour through 
his connection with the wholesale grocery 
business. 





WV HEN the New Jersey State Retail Grocers’ Association met recently, 
music for the gathering was furnished by the “Pillsbury Doughboys,” an 
orchestra organized by Jay G. Cornelius, salesman for the Newark, N. J., office 


of. the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


The players are all competent musicians, and 


broadcast regularly over station KODA at Newark. Members of the orchestra, 
which is pictured above, are: front row, J. G. Cornelius, Leo Hillman, George 
Bozszelli, L. Jannetti, Robert Domenic; second row, Elia Pasquariella, Frank 
Speer, Jack Wrehlin. 
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MEETING ASKS CHANGE 
IN GRADING METHODS 


Preliminary Meeting of Committee Recom. 
mends Standardization in Determining 
Wheat Grade—J. 8. Hart Chairman 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a preliminary meeting, 
to-day, held at the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and attended by 30 members 
of the committee recently appointed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to investigate the present inter- 
pretation of the grain standards act, 
a resolution recommending the following 
changes in the application of the act 
was adopted: 

“Where wheat shows discoloration of 
germ, but the discoloration does not ex- 
tend back to the body of the berry, and 
no evidence of mold is found in the 
germ or crease of the berry, the wheat 
shall be placed in the second class. The 
external appearance of the berry shall 
be taken as conclusive evidence in inter- 
preting the standards as to damaged 
wheat.” 

This resolution was adopted before the 
official meeting of the committee, ap- 
pointed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from 19 representative farmers’, 
grain dealers’ and millers’ organizations 
of the Southwest, which is now being 
held. J. S. Hart, vice president of the 
Logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has been appointed permanent 
chairman of the committee. The sense 
of the preliminary meeting was that not 
so much attention should be paid to reec- 
ommending changes in grades as to de- 
ciding upon some uniform method of de- 
termining grades. 

oop 


STABILIZATION BOARD IS 
PROPOSED FOR BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ene, — The question was 
raised. in Parliament recently in re- 
gard to establishing a wheat board as a 
means of helping agriculture and _ the 
farmers of the country. It was stated 
that it would have the effect of stabiliz- 
ing prices, which would be of great bene- 
fit to both the producer and the consum- 
er. Such a board would keep in direct 
touch with the wheat pools of the various 
producing countries, notably Canada, and 
speculative rises and falls would be 
avoided. As pointed out by one of the 
speakers, the scheme really meant the 
establishment of a government monopoly 
for the purchasing of grain (and also of 
meat, which was coupled with wheat in 
the proposals), and would entail the 
building of large national granaries and 
cold storage warehouses. It was con- 
trary to all experience that a govern- 
ment could buy cheaper than the indi- 
vidual trader, and no good purpose 
would be served by adopting such a 
scheme. 

Among other objections raised were 
the following: That it would involve the 
nationalization of foodstuffs, which was 
not desirable; that ‘it would be liable to 
prejudice imperial development; that 
trading involved taking risks, and a state 
import board would have to play for 
safety; that it would be impossible to 
conceal the fact that the government 
was in the market, and prices would 
soar; and that state trading was exceed- 
ingly sensitive to political pressure, both 
domestic and foreign. The idea had been 
examined from every point of view on 
more than one occasion by the authori- 
ties, and although sympathy was felt 
with agriculture in its present difficulties 
the government could lend no support to 
the proposed scheme. The proposal was 
therefore withdrawn. 

ooS> 
NATIONAL GRANGE PASSES 
FARM RELIEF RESOLUTIONS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—At the end of 
its annual convention here the National 
Grange approved a program of farm re- 
lief based on the following: 

“First, a system of co-operative mar 
keting to eliminate waste in distribution 
under the guidance of a Federal Farm 
Board. This, however, is utterly inade- 
quate to solve the problem. 

“Second, a flexible system of export 
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debentures to enable products having 
exportable surpluses to receive tariff 
benefits. 

“Third, a more extended and effective 
application of the tariff system to agri- 
cultural products in order to hold the 
American market as completely as pos- 
sible. 

“Fourth, a land policy designed to 
ayoid uneconomic agricultural expan- 
sion.” 

The Grange expressed its views on the 
question of farm tariff legislation in the 
short session of Congress in the follow- 
ing language: 

“The time in. the short session of Con- 
gress will probably not permit adequate 
consideration of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for farm tariff legislation; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we express our oppo- 
sition to any hasty or half-hearted in- 
creases, and unless a comprehensive pro- 
gram, including tariff revision, can be 
passed at the short session, we favor 
calling a special session of Congress for 
the purpose.” 

oo 


NO CARRY-OVER SHOWN IN 
POOLS’ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Winnirec, Man.—A gross turnover of 
$323,847,282 and the handling of 215,489,- 
563 bus, or about 51.5 per cent of all 
the wheat delivered by farmers in west- 
ern Canada during the season 1927-28, 
are two of the high lights in the annual 
report of the Canadian wheat pool made 
public last week. A definite statement 
that the pool went into the new year 
without a carry-over was also made. 
Costs of administration increased $151,- 
416 over the previous year, which was 
attributed to the expanding organization 
and the establishment of offices in Lon- 
don, Eng., and in Argentina. Reference 
is made in the report to the new office 
building in Winnipeg, which will house 
the staff of the pool organization and 
which will be ready early in 1929. At 
present, space is rented in three build- 
ings in this city. 

Wheat was exported direct to 20 coun- 
tries during the year and from 68 ports, 
the total handled in this manner being 
114,791,816 bus. The United Kingdom 
took 36,180,890, Holland 16,296,000, Italy 
15,730,000, Germany 11,804,200, China and 
Japan 10,612,500 and Holland 10,417,- 
200, while the remainder was scattered 
over the globe and included 548,000 to 
Russia. 

Under the heading of carry-overs, it 
is stated that only 7,418,971 bus of the 
1926 crop were on hand (not covered by 
open sales contracts) when the pool en- 
tered the 1927-28 season. Another para- 
graph says, in referring to the year con- 
cluded July 31, 1928: “Our policy last 
year, in view of the comparatively low 
intrinsic value of the crop and the possi- 
bility of a high quality crop being har- 
vested, was to keep well sold up. Noth- 
ing happened during the year to make 
us alter this policy, and as a result we 
g0 into the new crop year with no carry- 
over.” 

Vancouver handlings for the year were 
over 37,000,000 bus, and shipments from 
Prince Rupert nearly 8,000,000. Mont- 
teal handlings were 47,236,388, and 28,- 
800,000 were shipped through New York. 
Toronto sales, chiefly to mills, totaled 
12,879,834. 

Speaking of marketing problems the 
past year, the report says that complexi- 
ties confronted the pool, due to the fact 
that the crop was relatively of the lowest 
quality Canada ever produced and its 
protein content averaged only 11.8 per 
cent, due to rust, dampness, frost and 
other causes. 

oeoS> 


MILL WORKERS’ WAGE SCALE 
SET BY ARBITRATION AWARD 


Mertzovrane, Vicrorta.— For several 
months, Judge Drake Brockman, of the 
federal arbitration court, has been ex- 
amining claims made by the Federated 
Millers and Mill Employees’ Union for 

tter wages and improved conditions. 
Evidence was taken in New South Wales, 

ictoria, South Australia and West Aus- 
tralia. Thirteen flour mills were in- 
spected by the judge. 
award made provides for the pay- 
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Mz». AND MRS. GEORGE M. PALMER, Mankato, Minn., were guests of 

honor at a surprise party given by the employees of the Hubbard <a 

rs. 

Palmer's birthday occurred two days later, so a joint celebration was held. The 

building of the first Hubbard mill was started 50 years ago this month. The 

Palmer home forms an attractive background for :the informal picture of Mr. 
and Mrs. Palmer which is reproduced above. 


Co., Nov. 17, the occasion being Mr. Palmer’s seventy-fifth birthday. 
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ment of £6 6d per week to foreman 
millers who do not work a shift, and 
£5 18s for those who do work a shift. 
The wages for shift millers or roller 
men in charge of a shift are fixed at 
from £5 7s 6d to £5 15s per week, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the mill. Mill- 
wrights and fitters are to receive £5 14s 
6d and general mill workers, £5 8s 6d. 
Other wages range from £5 5s 6d for 
engine drivers to £4 10s 6d for adult 
employees whose duties are not speci- 
fied. The wages for juniors range from 
£2 a week for boys under 17 years to 
£38 15s for those over 17 and under 21. 
In announcing his award, it was de- 
creed that, except where otherwise pro- 
vided, the ordinary hours of duty should 


be 44 a week, and that eight hours should © 


constitute a day’s work on five days a 
week, with four on Saturday. The judge 
said he had been asked to provide that 
employees on afternoon and night shifts 
should be paid an extra 12s a week in 
lieu of the present 6s, but. the evidence 
which had been placed before him did 
not justify the adoption of that course. 
Neither did it warrant the wide extension 
of annual holidays which the employees 
had sought. 
oo 

BAKERS OPPOSE CIGARETTE ADS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The candy industry is 
not alone in its opposition to the present 
advertising of Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
At a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Association, a resolution 
was adopted condemning the attack 
against sweets contained in this adver- 
tising, and it was discussed at length at 
the late meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association. Many bakers feel 





that the advertising, suggesting a Lucky 
instead of sweets, is a direct attack 
against their industry. If the advertis- 
ing is continued, it is likely that the 
opposition to it will become more pro- 
nounced. 

ead 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK ISSUED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Volume 2 of the 
Commerce Yearbook is now available for 
distribution. This volume is devoted to 
foreign countries, and provides a source 
of information on current trends in in- 
ternational industry and trade which will 
prove of value to those interested in 
world business. The first volume told 
the detailed story of United States com- 
merce and industry in 1927. The two 
volumes constitute a complete and au- 
thentic picture of the trade and industry 
of the world during the period. Copies 
may be obtained from the superintend- 
ent of documents, Washington, D. C., or 
from any branch office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

oo SDS 


TRENT INSTITUTE REPORT 
SHOWS HIGH QUALITY CROP 


A report of the comparison of the 
milling and baking qualities of the 1928 
grades of Canadian western spring 
wheat has been made by Dr. J. Micka, of 
the Canadian School of Baking, Trent 
Institute, Guelph, Ont. The wheat was 
milled at the same time as was wheat 
from the 1927 crop with which it was 
compared, and the samples were se- 
cured from the chief grain inspector, 
Winnipeg. ‘ 

The report shows that there is no ap- 
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preciable difference in the ash content 
of flour from the two crops, and that the 
gluten content is higher this year than 
last, while the quality is good. 

There is not much difference in the 
length of fermentation between the 1927 
and 1928 flours, the tendency being for 
the new crop, especially the lower 
grades, to require a slightly longer pe- 
riod. The fermentation tolerance is re- 
ported as superior this year, and the re- 
tention power of the new flour is ex- 
cellent. 

The 1927 crop was fine as regards 
color, and the standard grades of this 
year’s crop show up well. On commer- 
cial samples of new flour tested, to which 
yeast food had been added, there was a 
noticeable grayish tint when compared 
with flour from last year’s crop. The 
texture and grain of bread made from 
new crop flour compare favorably with 
that from the old crop, while oven spring 
this year is splendid, producing a loaf 
of greater volume than last year. 


ov] 


LARGE ATTENDANCE MARKS 
MEETING OF BAKERS’ CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—More than 100 
members and guests attended a luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., on 
Nov. 28. This was the first monthly 
gathering since April, although the usual 
number of golf tournaments occurred 
during the summer. The meeting was 
held in the east ballroom of the Com- 
modore Hotel. 

A number of new members and sev- 
eral guests were introduced by M. Lee 
Marshall, president of the club, who oc- 
cupied the chair. Reports were read by 
Frank A. Lyon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Warren Wheeler, golf committee, Wil- 
liam J. Morris, Jr., house committee, and 
William P. Duff, admissions committee. 

It was also announced that arrange- 
ments had been made for the annual 
dinner-dance of the club, which will be 
staged on March 9, but the place has not 
yet been decided upon. Following the 
business session, Ellis Baum, in his in- 
imitable manner, told a number of 
stories, 

oS 

HEALTHFULNESS OF MILL WORKERS 

MELBOURNE, Vicrorra.—Is the flour 
milling trade, as conducted in Australia, 
unhealthy? That question was raised 
during an inquiry in the federal arbitra- 
tion conducted by Judge Drake-Brock- 
man, who had been approached by the 
Federated Millers and Mill Employees’ 
Union with an application for increased 
wages and better conditions of labor. 
It was claimed in behalf of the employ- 
ers that the industry was not an un- 
healthy one, and medical testimony in 
support of this view was placed before 
the judge. For the claimants it was de- 
clared that of 13 employees in one mill, 
who had been medically examined, three 
had later died, while others had been 
treated for lung trouble, and of the 13 
only two were now employed at the mill. 


oo SD 


NEW GEORGIA BAKERIES ACTIVE 

Attanta, Ga.—The Stone Baking Co., 
the Atlanta plant of the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., recently placed “Oboy” bread on 
the Atlanta market, a product dedicated 
especially to children. The new plant 
of the Lee Baking Co. also expects to 
put a new brand on this market soon 
known as Lee’s Colonial bread. An- 
other bakery note of interest comes 
from William Craig, Columbus, Ga., who 
states his new plant there is well under 
way, and marks the initial step of an ex- 
pansion program to be carried out the 
coming year. 

oo 


SAFEWAY ACQUIRES PACIFIC CHAIN 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has acquired the 
Piggly Wiggly Pacific Co., Inc., stores 
in northern California, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. They were recently 
sold to Merrill, Lynch & Co., for Safe- 
way, for $2,000,000. M. B. Skaggs, pres- 
ident of the Safeway company, said that 
negotiations were not under way for the 
purchase of the. Piggly Wiggly Western 
Co., the control of which was acquired 
recently by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Interior northwestern mills seem to be 
doing comparatively more business than 
are city companies. At least they report 
improved inquiry and fair sales, while 
city mills, probably because of their larg- 
er capacity, say business is extremely 
dull. Minneapolis mills last week oper- 
ated at only 39 per cent of their capac- 
ity, while interior mills ran 59 per cent, 
compared with 45 and 72 per cent, re- 
spectively, the preceding week. 

Prices Should Be Attractive—Present 
price levels, however, must be attractive 
to buyers. Those who have not commit- 
ted themselves for their future needs are 
showing some interest, but of course it 
is getting to be the season of the year 
when stocks are allowed to run low. 
With the inventory period approaching, 
it is perhaps only natural that contract- 
ing should be light. The reported book- 
ings of spring wheat mills for the week 
ending Dec. 1 were just a little under 
50 per cent of the capacity represented. 
Of course, some mills sold considerably 
more and some less. 

Millers appear to be reconciled to the 
idea that there will not be any heavy 
buying this month, but they feel that 
after the holidays are passed, there ought 
to be some satisfactory sales. They re- 
gard prices as now at low ebb, and if 
there is going to be any change it should 
be upward, 

Shipping Directions Scarce.— Mean- 
time, they are still striving to clean up 
delinquent contracts. However, they are 
not meeting with much success in getting 
shipping directions. Buyers are holding 
off to the last minute before furnishing 
instructions. 

Most mills are well situated as to or- 
ders for clears. They have enough busi- 
ness on their books to more than absorb 
the output for some weeks, providing di- 
rections were in hand. 

Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade for the 
time being seems to be confined to Cuba 
and Latin America. There is more or 
less European inquiry, but importers are 
not yet prepared to pay asking prices. 
Apparently they are able to buy from 
Canadian mills to better advantage. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 4 Year ago 

COLTON ..cccccccceee $6.30@6.80 $7.25 @7.55 
Standard patent ..... 6.10@6.30 6.95@7.15 
Second patent ....... 5.95@6.15 6.70@6.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.70@5.85 6.35@6.55 
First clear, jute*..... 6.15@5.30 5.80@5.95 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.30 4.00@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 5.60@6.00 7.15 @7.35 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.65 6.00@6.15 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLIN AS 


One sale of 1,000 bbls semolinas was 
reported by a local mill Dec. 1, the first 
trading of any importance in weeks. 
General inquiry, however, shows no im- 
provement, The bulk of the macaroni 
buyers are understood to have ‘their 
needs covered until January or Febru- 
ary, so that not much activity is looked 
for until after that time. Meantime, not- 
withstanding firmer grain prices, quota- 
tions are on the same basis they have 
been since about the middle of Septem- 
ber, viz: 34%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis, for No. 2 semolina, 3c for standard, 
2%c for durum fancy patent, and 2% 
@2%c for No. 3 semolina. 

In the week ending Dee. 1, nine Min- 

. neapolis and interior mills made 57,981 
bbls durum products, compared with 78,- 
269 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12% were in operation Dec. 4: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 
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Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C and F mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 460,800 177,947 39 
Previous week .. 460,800 209,066 45 
Year ago ......- 460,800 196,307 43 
Two years ago... 529,200 -247,877 47 
Three years ago. 622,000 252,360 48 
Four years ago.. 659,800 215,325 38 
Five years ago... 661,100 229,969 41 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,364 bbls last week, 1,135 
in the previous week, 1,000 a year ago, 
and 3,164 two years ago, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 306,600 180,919 59 
Previous week .. 423,450 302,793 72 
Yea? QBO cedeces 428,700 258,668 60 
Two years ago... 423,840 246,077 58 
Three years ago. 424,890 287,869 68 
Four years ago.,. 424,890 242,477 67 
Five years ago... 385,440 226,428 59 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Oct. 27. 70 70,275 304,696 287,656 10,537 4,629 
Nov. 3 70 72,625 292,919 281,762 12,430 3,566 
Nov, 10 67 70,425 267,450 265,191 6,096 852 
Nov. 17 66 70,525 291,854 286,793 11,032 2,983 
Nov. 24 64 70,575 302,793 266,504 14,621 1,455 
Dec. 1.° 46 51,100 180,919 186,046 12,883 3,841 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 1, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


r-Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 3,130 3,662 9 19 
St. Pawl .cvoce 126 127 11 12 
Duluth-Sup. .. 392 348 See eos 
Outside ...... ~ 3,415 3,619 117 42 


GRAIN SMUT LOSSES HEAVY 


The Northwest Crop Improvement As- 
sociation will make a determined effort 
this coming season to have farmers in 
the Northwest properly treat their small 
grain seed in an endeavor to prevent a 
recurrence of the present heavy losses 
through smut. The loss in Minnesota 
this year was even heavier than last. 
The agricultural colleges, threshermen’s 
association, county agents, and other in- 
terests will be asked to help. 


MAY CUT BARBERRY FIGHT FUND 


Notwithstanding the fact that records 
show that the campaign to eradicate the 
barberry bush, which plays a large part 
in spreading rust spores, has cut the av- 
erage loss in wheat from 33,000,000 to 
about 11,000,000 bus, the average of the 
last five years, the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, is threatening to cut the ap- 
propriation for this purpose very ma- 
terially. The work done in the past 10 
years has saved the wheat farmers sev- 
eral million dollars annually. ' Instead of 
cutting the appropriation, the Confer- 
ence for the Prevention of Grain Rust 
believes that it should be increased. A 
committee representing the farmers and 
business interests of the 13 states includ- 
ed in the barberry eradication area will 


appear in Washington this week, before 
the House subcommittee on agriculture, 
for this purpose. The grain and milling 
trades are urged to wire their senators 
and congressmen to support this commit- 
tee and prevent the threatened cut if 
possible. 
THE PILLSBURY CLUB 

The Pillsbury Club, a social organiza- 
tion of members of the main office staff 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, will give a dinner dance the eve- 
ning of Dec, 6, in the Joppa Masonic 
lodge rooms. Moving pictures taken at 
the company’s picnic last summer will be 
shown. The program includes numbers 
by a double quartet. 


URGES LARGER FLAXSEED TARIFF 

N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota state com- 
missioner of agriculture, is a em! be- 
fore the Tariff Commission Washing- 
ton, D. C., this week, asking for an in- 
crease in the tariff on imported flaxseed. 
Last year, imports of flaxseed into the 
United States about equaled the domes- 
tic crop. The present tariff is 40¢ bu. 
An increase, Mr, Holmberg contends, 
would encourage northwestern farmers 
to raise more flax. 


NORTH DAKOTA SEED CONFERENCES 


The Greater North Dakota Association 
plans to hold meetings in 30 counties in 
that state during the next three months, 
the object being to induce farmers to use 
cleaner seed, e various speakers will 
emphasize the losses sustained by the 
producer each year through using mixed 
varieties of seeds, as well as grain af- 
fected with rust, smut, and the like. 


NOTES 


Deliveries of wheat under December 
contracts to date at Minneapolis have 
been 1,974,000 bus. 

Otis B. Durbin, of Chicago, buyer for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, is in 
Minneapolis this week. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
left Dec, 2 for the East. 


C. T. Olson, of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is making one of 
his periodic trips to Cuba. 

John F. Diefenbach, manager of the 
Amber Milling Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
left Dec. 3 for New York and other 
eastern markets. 

James M. Quilty, wheat buyer and 
sales manager for the St. Paul Milling 
Co., is visiting New Orleans and other 
southern markets. 

V. L. Clark, president of the Inland 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Greater Des 
Moines Committee, a civic organization. 

The old mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn., has 
been leased by a canning company, and 
will be occupied by it after June 1, 1929. 
The building has been idle for many 
years. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, of The Bertley 
Co., millfeed jobber, Chicago, was in 





WHEN George M. Palmer, president 

of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., reached his seventy-fifth 
birthday anniversary, on Nov. 17, em- 
ployees of the mill gave him a surprise 
party, an account of which appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller of Nov. 21. 
Above is a picture of Mr. Palmer's birth- 
day cake. There was a similar one for 
Mrs. Palmer, whose birthday anniversary 
came only two days later. 
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Minneapolis, Dec. 8-4, visiting shippers 
and, incidentally, attending the local 
Shrine ceremonial. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, is re- 
membering its miller friends with an 
unusually attractive calendar, depicting 
a hunting scene in colors by the nation- 
ally known artist, Frederick M. Spiegle. 

B. B. Butler, manager, and W, Ff. 
Hagemeyer, of the Cleveland office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and E. H, 
Young, manager of the Indianapolis of- 
fice, are in Minneapolis this week for a 
sales conference. 


J. Mynor Ewing, vice president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who returned Dec. 3 from a trip to St. 
Louis and as far east as Pittsburgh, is 
of the opinion that there still are a good 
many important buyers who have not yet 
contracted for their future flour require- 
ments. 


R. V. Oldham, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co., Toledo, Ohio, is in Minneapolis 
for a few days and will remain over for 
the Traffic Club’s annual dinner, Dec. 6, 
Reservations indicate there will be pres- 
ent on that occasion several hundred 
eastern and southern railroad officials, 

J. H. Faber, son of the general man- 
ager of Zwaardemaker’s Trading & In- 
dustrial Co., which operates a large flour 
mill at Amsterdam, Holland, is in Min- 
neapolis this week. Mr. Faber is making 
a trip around the world, and probably 
will remain six months in the United 
States and Canada, inspecting mills and 
elevators. He will visit Japan, Man- 
churia and the Dutch East Indies before 
returning home. 


oo 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Orders for flour came in slowly last 
week, and generally were of small to 
medium lots. The buyers still seem dis- 
posed to not overstock at the close of the 
year. The mills worked on eastern con- 
tracts for loading and delivery by last 
steamers, and expect to have this busi- 
ness pretty well cleaned up when navi- 
gation finally ends for the season. 

Trading in durum was light. Most 
buyers booked up earlier in the fall, and 
now are taking delivery and working out 
their contracts. 

Quotations, Dec. 1, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $6.55@6.90 $7.35 @7.70 
Second patent ........ 6.30@7.65 6.85@7.25 
First clear, jute...... 5.70@6.05 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute.... 4.20@4.70 6.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1 .........06. 31,820 86 
Previous week .......+... 34,625 94 
.. ££ Aare 29,580 80 
Two years ago ........... 32,280 87 


NOTES 

Railroad flour sheds are being well 
cleared of accumulations by package 
freight carriers. 

Siebel C. Harris, of Cross, Roy, Eber- 
hart & Harris, Chicago, was in Duluth 
for Thanksgiving with his mother, and 
remained over Friday. 

S. J. McCaull, Duluth manager for the 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave next week for California for the 
winter, accompanied by Mrs. McCaull. 

oo > 


MONTANA 


A canvass of the flour situation does 
not reveal any material improvement in 
demand. A little business is coming ™ 
daily from regular trade for near-by 
shipment. As a rule, mills have enough 
business on their books coming due for 
delivery in December to tax capacity, 
and so shipping directions continue ™ 
the limelight and every effort is being 
made to show delinquents the error of 
their ways. Production continues at 
near capacity. 

Quotations, Dec. 1, f.0.b., mill, carload 
lots, 98-Ib cottons: first patent, $6@6.20 
bbl; standard patent, $5.80@6; first 
clear, $5.50@5.70. : 


Burglars cracked the safe of the ~ 
son (Mont.) Milling Co. on Nov. 24, 2" 
obtained an unestimated ‘amount o 
money. 
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KANSAS CITY 
In spite of the Thanksgiving holiday, 
when most sales effort must have been 
discarded for the day, sales last week 


showed some improvement. It is prob- 
able that the total bookings of local 
mills represented about 40 per cent of 
capacity. 

Small Lot Business Prevails.—The sale 
of a lot of 1,000 bbls is almost news 
these days. The majority of sales are 
in small lots, and often for immediate 
or near-by shipment, which, after all, is 
a type of business that the mills should 
be glad to get, even though it may not 
add greatly to the already large amount 
of flour that they have on their books. 
Mixed car business is active, especially 
due to the bullish outlook for feed, the 
offerings of which are very meager. 

Shipping Directions Better—aAs is to 
be expected in the last week of the 
month, shipping instructions showed a 
considerable gain last week. Many mill- 
ers, after the Thanksgiving holiday, were 
glad to find a large number of specifica- 
tions in their Friday morning mail. 
While this represented two days’ mail, 
the majority of millers agreed that last 
week’s directions were good. This should 
result in better running time at the mills 
this week. 

Export Still Dull_—About the only ac- 
tivity that can be reported in the ex- 
port market is in Latin America, where 
a routine volume of sales enables export 
managers to justify their existence. Con- 
tinental business is still slow, reports 
from at least one importer saying that 
large flour stocks in Europe are hamper- 
ing new buying. Local millers state that 
they certainly have not been responsible 
for any large stocks there may be on 
the Continent. 

Running Time Lower.—Partly owing 
to Thanksgiving Day, when all mills 
were closed, operations at local plants 
declined sharply last week. The per- 
centage of operation to capacity was 14 
points less than in the previous week. 
This week’s run is expected to bring the 
operating time back to the average of 
the past few weeks,—around 80 per cent. 

Flour Prices.—Flour quotations, Dec. 
1, hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $5.80@6.60 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$5.45@6.10; straight, $5.35@5.80; first 
clear, $4.90@5; second clear, $4.50; low 
grade, $4.40. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison, Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 

66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
. bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 316,860 220,068 69 
Previous week .. 316,860 238,241 75 
Year ago ....... 330,360 172,957 52 
Two years ago... 330,960 224,778 67 
Five-year average ...........eesee: 64 
Ten-year average .........0.ceeeee 66 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1.. 197,700 137,034 69 
Previous week .. 197,700 164,355 83 
LK ere 196,500 179,954 91 
Two years ago... 175,500 158,996 90 
Five-year BVOCRED 20 ccocescccccccese 64 
Ten-year average ..............00% 66 
. WICHITA 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 62,400 38,688 62 
Previous week .. 62,400 41,022 66 
WON WES san bck < 62,400 30,771 49 
Two years ago... 62,400 48,665 78 
SALINA 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 46,800 36,307 77 
Previous week . 46,800 39,684 85 
bad TD bis obad 46,200 39,731 85 
wo years ago... 37,800 29,339 77 
OMAHA 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 27,300 24,519 89 
Previous week ,. 27,300 24,838 91 
Beg hah 622654 27,300 23,381 85 
Wo years ago... 27,300 20,577 75 
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ST. JOSEPH 


Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 47,400 29,175 61 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,276 60 
Year A680 .ccccce 47,400 19,353 40 
Two years ago... 47,400 38,565 81 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 30,900 25,166 81 
Previous week .. 30,900 27,632 89 
Year ago ......-. 29,700 25,535 85 
Two years ago... 29,700 27,616 92 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Nov. 26-Dec, 1 ..cccccccccccccvccccccce 43 
Previous week .....ccccccesesccesesese 74 
VOAF BBO oocccccccvvccccccsesccccccese 31 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair, 14 quiet, 
5 slow, 11 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,172 bbls last week, 15,028 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,401 a year ago, and 21,287 
two years ago. 


WOLF CO. TO ADD DISPLAY 


The Kansas City office of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is being moved 
from the Dwight Building to the plant 
of the Radial Warehouse Co., in North 
Kansas City, a subsidiary of the Wolf 
Co. The change is being made in con- 
nection with the installation of a per- 
manent exhibit of special machinery 
manufactured by the company, showing 
it in actual operation. W. O. Everett 
is local manager. 


NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, was here last 
week, 


W. E. Albright, of the Commander- 
Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, was here 
last week, visiting the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. 

I. S. Joseph, of the I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis, feed jobber, was in Kansas 
City last week, visiting members of the 
feed trade. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., expects 
to leave some time this week for a busi- 
ness trip in Oklahoma. 

A. P. McKelvey, traveling representa- 
tive of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
was at the home office last week, and 
left again early this week. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president, 
and Clem L. Beckenbach, director of 
sales, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., left late last week for the East. 

Charles A. Barrows, export manager 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., left 
for New York last week. While there 
he will meet one of the Cuban custom- 
ers of his company. 

E. E. Branson has been engaged by 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. as a sales- 
man in the Dallas territory. Mr. Bran- 
son formerly was with the Southern 
Flour & Feed Co., Fort Smith, Ark., for 
four years. 

The L. C. Worth Commission Co. has 
added an alfalfa meal grinding mill to 
its feed manufacturing equipment. The 
company intends to produce the major- 
ity of the meal for its own use, but it 
will also sell to local feed manufacturers. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
passed through Kansas City early last 
week on his way home from Faribault, 
Minn., where he had been to visit his 
son, who attends Shattuck Military 
Academy. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will meet, Dec. 10, to vote on 
changes in the by-laws of the body which 
would restrict the membership to 217, 
the number outstanding. Another change 
would fix the minimum commission on a 


car of millfeed at $5 and on seed at $8. 
At present there is no minimum. 

Robert T. Browne, of the wheat de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has returned to Kansas City after 
an absence of some weeks. He has been 
in Duluth for the company looking after 
the lake shipping end of the business, 
and came to Kansas City when lake 
navigation was closed. Later, he may 
be sent to Buffalo. 

A local feed broker gave out a bullish 
statement on the feed market last week 
to a daily paper. He said that after 
Jan. 1 he expected to see bran selling at 
$35@40 ton. Shorts, he said, were not 
likely to show much strength until the 
price of bran approached the level at 
which they were held. Then, he ex- 
plained, feeders and mixers would come 
in and buy gray shorts in preference to 
bran. 

John C. Koster, export manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., took his 
wife and family to Chicago last week on 
a short vacation. Mr. Koster is one of 
the members of a committee formed re- 
cently in Kansas City to organize an 
export clearing house here. The com- 
mittee, for the most part, consists of 
local consuls and vice consuls for dif- 
ferent nations. Mr. Koster is consul for 
the Netherlands. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


No interest developed in the flour 
trade last week, and millers of central 
Kansas found only a small volume of 
new business. Efforts are being made 
to increase specifications on old book- 
ings, but these have met with indiffer- 
ent success in most quarters. Inquiry 
was light from domestic buyers, and no 
sales for shipment abroad were made. 
Cheaper Canadian flour is making it vir- 
tually impossible for European buyers 
and southwestern mills to come to terms. 
Quotations, Nov. 30, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.75 bbl; 
straight, $6.25; first clear, $4.75. 


NOTES 

J, E. Sullivan, of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills, is home from an extended visit 
with connections in eastern states. 

Wheat receipts in the country are con- 
siderably freer, with fall work done and 
tax paying time near. Receipts last 
week were 671 cars, almost double the 
average for the past six weeks. 

B. A. Weigel, assistant manager of 
the Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
has been transferred to a new eastern 
office to be opened by the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., of which the Dodge 
City plant is a part. 


oo 
OKLAHOMA 


Last week was an ordinary one in 
milling circles. Flour sales were light. 
Bakers were not buying, as they seem 
to be pretty well booked up. Millers 
anticipate a brisker trade, now that the 
holiday season approaches. Colder weath- 
er, too, usually stimulates trading. Ex- 
ports were negligible. Quotations, Nov. 
30: hard wheat short patent flour, $6.70 
bbl; soft wheat short patent, $6.90; 
standard patent, $6.20. 


NOTES 


The Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, has installed a feed mill in its 
plant at Weatherford. 

The Economy Mills, Lubbock, Texas, 
were damaged by fire on Nov. 22. The 
loss was estimated at $1,500. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was re-elected a member of the board of 
directors of the state chamber of com- 
merce at the second annual meeting of 
the organization in Oklahoma City, Nov. 
22. 


oo 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills reported better sales last week, 
bookings representing about 50 per cent 
of capacity. Flour buyers seem to be 
making a lot of fill-in purchases, and 
while these sales do not amount to much 
individually, they total a considerable 
volume. ; 

Reports on shipping directions vary, 
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OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUC. 
TION 


N its monthly review, the Tenth 

Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City, comments on flour production 
in. the Southwest as follows: 

“According to reports received 
weekly by The Northwestern Miller, 
the October output of flour at south- 
western mills was the largest for 
any month since August, 1926, and 
the month’s operations at 80.8 per 
cent of full-time capacity was the 
largest since September, 1926. The 
October production of 2,652,227 bbls 
was 307,414, or 13.1 per cent, higher 
than in September, and 255,500, or 
10.7 per cent, higher than in October, 
1927. The production of flour for 
the four months of the crop year— 
July 1 to Oct. 31—amounted to 9,- 
538,318 bbls, compared with 8,878,- 
904 for the corresponding first four 
months in the preceding year, an in- 
crease of 659,414 bbls, or 7.4 per 
cent. Production of flour at the lead- 
ing centers is shown in the following: 

Barrels 











” ‘ 

Oct., '28 Sept., ’28 Oct., '27 

Atchison .... 139,859 110,396 132,627 
Kansas City. 722,541 649,402 742,790 
Omaha ..... 120,349 106,670 107,697 
SE wceens 183,933 169,956 185,051 
St. Joseph... 193,556 148,528 190,010 
Wichita .... 198,386 175,015 193,135 
Outside ..... 1,093,603 984,846 845,417 
Totals ....2,652,227 2,344,813 2,396,727 
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some mills reporting a fair flow of speci- 
fications while others complain bitterly. 
It is believed that directions are about 
up to normal for this time of the year. 
Operations were a little lighter last week, 
as most mills were closed over the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

— * 


Local mixed feed plants report very 
good sales, but say that they are handi- 
capped by lack of shipping directions. 

oo] 


WICHITA 


Little, if any, improvement in the flour 
trade was apparent last week, and ship- 
ping instructions were slow. Millers 
found it difficult to interest bakers to 
an extent that would stimulate trading. 
Export business was entirely absent. 
Flour prices remained unchanged. Short 
patent flour was quoted on Nov. 30 at 
$6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, Kansas City basis. 

* * 

Bakers at Independence, Kansas, ma- 
rooned by flood waters when the Walnut 
River went on a rampage recently, re- 
ceived a supply of 500 Ibs yeast by air 
express, after all hopes of obtaining 
leavener had been cut off by the steadily 
rising waters. Bakers of the town were 
unable to supply bread, owing to the 
lack of yeast. Officials of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. at Kansas City heard of the 
conditions, and chartered a mail plane 
from the National Air Transport Co., 
and flew to the relief of the stricken 
area. 
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NEBRASKA 


Shipping directions last week were in- 
sufficient to keep Omaha mills running 
full time. Very little new business de- 
veloped, nor do millers look for much 
between now and Jan. 1. Some Nebras- 
ka mills complain that shipping direc- 
tions on contracts made earlier in the 
season are slow. Some interior mills are 
running full time and others are not. 
The milling situation throughout the 
state is about seasonal. 


NOTES 


Burdette Boyes, who operates a mill 
at Seward, Neb., has purchased the flour 
mill at Oakdale. 

C. A. Birk, sales agent for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., who has been incapacitated 
with a broken ankle for several weeks, is 
able to be about. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., and E. S. 
Miller, president of the Miller Cereal 
Mills, were delegates frem Omaha to 
the annual convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at St. Louis. Among 


930 


those who delivered addresses at the 
meeting was C. D. Sturtevant, president 
of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., and 
president of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. He pointed out that the 
making of our western rivers navigable 
would be reflected back to the farms of 
the great grain producing states and 
give the farmers substantially higher 
prices for their products. Among Oma- 
ha grain men who attended the conven- 
tion was J. L. Welsh, of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co. 


oo 
SALINA 


Flour buying was rather light last 
week, but about normal for this time of 
the year, being mostly in small lots for 
immediate requirements. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory. Quotations, 
Nov. 30, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 

* oo 


A number of Salina mill and grain 
men were guests, Nov. 25-26, of M. E. 
Schulz and Fred Poole, of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. A duck 
dinner was a feature on the evening of 
Nov. 25, and a hunting trip was held 
the next day. Those going were E. L. 
Rickel, L. F. McConnell, Art Riley, A. 
D. Richter, C. R. Vestal and George 
Alduf. 


oS 
DENVER BAKERS’ ADVERTISING 
Denver, Coro. — The Denver Retail 


Master Bakers’ Club is planning the es- 
tablishment of an advertising bureau, 
according to Fred Voss, chairman of the 
advertising committee of the organiza- 
tion. By-laws governing the operation 
of the bureau have been drawn up, and 
commission the bureau to carry out all 
the advertising activities of the club. At 
the head of the bureau will be a man- 
ager, appointed by members, and a 
board of directors, consisting of five 
members, will meet with and advise the 
manager. The money needed to main- 
tain the bureau will be raised by a spe- 
cial assessment of $5 a month per bak- 
ery, but a baker operating five or more 
bakeries will pay $20. 
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ILLEGITIMATE USE OF THE 
VITAMIN 


HE chef of the world-renowned 

Savoy Restaurant remarked re- 
cently that while the actual word 
“vitamin” has been absent from the 
French chef’s vocabulary, the French 
cuisine has been built up on scientific 
as well as on appetizing and artistic 
principles. It is not at all common- 
ly realized, but it is most important 
to remember, that the whole subject 
of vitamins and their relation to nu- 
trition and health is in a state of 
continuous flux, and only in a few 
cases has their value been established 
in the prevention of certain specific 
diseases. For this reason, many writ- 
ers have been extremely unwise in 
attributing almost every disease to 
the absence of some particular vita- 
min or other. There is apparently 
no danger from an overdose of vita- 
mins, as the body is capable of deal- 
ing with this somewhat unlikely hap- 
pening, but there is a danger in over- 
enthusing, as many have done, on 
vitamins, as if they were some kind 
of universal quack medicine. It is 
true that certain vitamin deficiency 
diseases are now recognized, and en- 
couraging results have in most in- 
stances been obtained, notably in re- 
lation to scurvy and rickets, but those 
who know most about the subject 
say that a great deal of research 
work remains to be done before the 
fullest benefit can be derived from 
the discovery of vitamins. If the 
manufacturers of patent foods and 
others who are making illegitimate 
use of the word vitamin were gagged 
for a few years, until scientists could 
give us more exact information about 
the matter, it would contribute to 
the peace of mind of the population. 
—Milling. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand remained quiet last 
week, Sales were made largely as buy- 
ers’ immediate requirements dictated, 
and it was difficult to make future book- 
ings. Soft wheat millers reported some 
improvement in trade, and shipping di- 
rections were fairly active. Export 
trade was almost at a standstill. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Southern Illinois 
millers who were in St. Louis last week 
reported some improvement in demand 
for soft wheat flour, and several sales of 
fair volume were reported, probably due 
to the depleted condition of buyers’ 
stocks. It is believed, however, that this 
condition is general, and soft wheat mill- 
ers are somewhat encouraged, Premiums 
on this wheat are still high, however, 
and it is difficult for them. to meet the 
price competition offered on other flours. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Practically no 
change occurred in the hard wheat flour 
market last week. Millers believe that 
a number of bakers will soon have to 
make additional bookings, but they are 
evidently putting this off as long as pos- 
sible. Some, of course, are booked up 
for almost the balance of this crop year. 
Shipping instructions were fair to good. 

Exports——Trade with Latin America, 
particularly Cuba, was quiet, and only 
scattered sales were reported to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, 
usually for soft wheat flour. Price com- 
petition still seems to be the chief factor 
in holding back the export business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 1: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.40, straight $5.30@5.80, 
first clear $4.75@5.25; spring first pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $6@ 
6.30, first clear $5.20@5.50. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
. bbis activity 
Nov. 26-Dec. 1 .....cccccees 30,600 50 
Previous week .....-+++e++:. 34,500 57 
WOOP GHG 6.0.00:.6000060080080 31,100 61 
PW PORTO GHO ccc vcvvccce 27,600 43 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 86-B00. 2 .civecssces 42,100 48 
Previous week .......cs.e0% 40,400 46 
YVOOP ABO .ccccccsccccccere 46,500 63 
TWO YOAPB ABO .cccvccerves 52,100 60 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 


Steady improvement in business con- 
ditions in the eighth federal reserve dis- 
trict, comprising parts of seven states 
surrounding St. Louis, was indicated in 
the monthly review recently made public 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. How- 
ever, it had the following to say about 
flour: “Business was light in the flour 
industry. A general disposition was 
noted on the part of domestic buyers to 
withhold until after election. Export 
demand was said to be disappointing, 
and mill operations were reported at 50 
to 55 per cent of capacity.” 


VALUE OF MEMBERSHIPS ADVANCES 


The possibility of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change trading in securities as well as 
grain has aroused much local interest, 
and has increased the sales value of 
memberships. The last posted price was 
$835, an advance of several hundred 
dollars over the prices prevailing 30 
days ago. Applications for memberships 
have also increased, the following names 
of ‘applicants being posted last week: 
Arthur G. Sartorius, Polar Wave Ice 
& Fuel Co; Elmer A. Schwarz, Schwarz 
Grain Co; J. S. McCourtney, Mark C. 
Steinberg & Co; Myron J. Stotler, 
Stotler Grain Co., Streator, Ill; James 
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Leroy Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb; Edward E. Krueger, 
Knowlton Grain Co; George F. Preisler, 
Reinert-Preisler Electrotype Co; Charles 
L. Leiss, Decature (Ill.) Grain & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

NOTES 

Two bakers, well known in their dis- 
tricts, who were in St. Louis last week 
were Robert Bills, Mattoon, IIl., and 
Max J. Weilpeutz, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion has sent a protest to Washington 
as to the quarantine by Mexico against 
middle western wheats because of al- 
leged prevalence of flag smut. 

St. Louis police are conducting a vig- 
orous campaign against fruit cake punch 
boards which are being operated in gro- 
cery stores. Several arrests have been 
made, and cakes and punch boards con- 
fiscated. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corporation, left early this week for 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
where he will call on the trade during 
the next two weeks. 


C. W. Sherman, treasurer, and A. R. 
Sasse, chief chemist, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, and 
their wives, passed the Thanksgiving 
holiday with W. G. Garcelon, manager 
of the company’s St. Louis office. 

The semiannual meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis, Jan. 16, with head- 
quarters at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation rooms. The program for the 
meeting will be announced later. 


oS 


MEMPHIS 


With the holiday period ahead and 
jobbers giving increased attention to it, 
little interest was shown in flour last 
week. Buying was limited to necessities, 
with low grades moving better than the 
higher. Shipping instructions were re- 
ceived about as expected, but movement 
was not large. The inclination gener- 
ally seemed to be to keep stocks as small 
as possible until after inventories are 
taken. Cotton is selling well, but prices 
are not improving. 

Quotations, Dec. 1, basis 98's, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.35 bbl, standard patent 
$6.65@7; hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.85, standard patent $5.85@6.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8.50, standard 
patent $7@7.50; western soft patent 
$6.75@7, semihard patent $5.80, blended 
95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


O. E. Harris, president of the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, last week 
visited the Merchants’ Exchange. 

S. F. Guggenheimer, of the Zenith 
Milling Co., Kansas City, visited the of- 
fices of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
last week. 

F. X. Murphy, formerly of the Supe- 
rior Feed Co., Memphis, but now with 
the Greendale Mills, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
was one of last weék’s visitors. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business showed the same dull 
trend last week that has been evident 
for the past few months, and there was 
no change in prices. Local handlers say 
that what is needed to increase the con- 
sumption of bread is a prolonged cold 
spell, and although there was a cold snap 
here last week, which caused a slight 
improvement, it again turned warm, and 
trading lapsed into dullness. Buyers in 
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the country were slow to take hold, and 
no future purchasing was reported. 
There was little improvement in the 
export situation, although foreign buyers 
are showing slightly more interest in the 
offerings of local exporters. Shipments 
to Europe totaled 10,095 200-lb bags, of 
which 6,800 went to Copenhagen, 2,568 to 


Hamburg, 600 to Aarhus, 370 to Oslo’ 


and 357 to Liverpool. 
demand fell off slightly. 
Flour prices, Nov. 28: 


a— Winter— 
Hard Soft 


Latin American 


Spring 


Short patent ..... $7.00 $6.10 $8.20 
95 per cent ....... 6.65 5.95 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 6.50 4.80 7.30 
CE eecnetdstcsene 6.30 5.55 6.80 
Pivat clearer .cccece eeee 4.90 5.20 
Second clear ...... 4.70 5.00 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 17,358 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Nov. 28, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Puerto Cortez, 
600 bags; Bluefields, 300; Cienfuegos, 
250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,610; Vera Cruz, 1,500; Ha- 
vana, 550. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,984; Puerto 
Mexico, 1,750; Progreso, 1,000; Carmen, 
45. 
United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 2, 
024; Havana, 1,910; Santiago, 1,725; 
Guayaquil, 700; Panama City, 500; Mar- 
acaibo, 200; Carupano, 175; Cozumel, 75; 
Livingston, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 28: 


Destination— Destination— 
ROBMRS ceccccce 600 Las Palmas .. .3,358 
Alvaro Obregon. 250 Liverpool ...... 357 
Arroyo ........ 100 Livingston ..... 50 
Aux Cayes ..... 25 Maracaibo ..... 731 
Bahia de Mayaguez ...... 75 

Caraquez .... 150 Mollendo....... 128 
OO are 420 Miragoane ..... 900 
Bluefields ...... oe RAS 370 
Buenaventura .. 153 Panama City ..2,135 
Cape Haitien ... 203 Paramaribo .... 359 
eee 45 Petit Goave .... 958 
Carupano ...... 175 Pointe a Pitre. .1,165 
CHEM cccvccsces 489 POMSS ....0.::. 625 
Cienfuegos ..... 506 Port au Prince. .1,108 
CON 4 60-44.04.0:0% 450 Progreso ....... 100 
Copenhagen ....6,800 Puerto Barrios..2,024 
Cozumel ....... 75 Puerto Castilla. 210 
Fort de France. 830 Pto. Colombia.. 517 
Gonaives ....... 600 Puerto Cortez .. 600 
Guayaquil ...... 2,085 Puerto Mexico. .1,750 
Hamburg ...... 2,568 Punta Arenas .. 65 
eee 11,054 San Juan ...... 
Jacmel ........ 3,620 Santa Cruz ....! 
SOPOTRID cccccce 500 Santiago ..... 

La Guayra ..... 567 Talcahuano .. 
Eh PEGGR ccs ccc 443 Vera Cruz ..... 


In addition to the above there was a 
total movement of 330,000 bus wheat, 
most of which went to Europe. This is 
one of the largest movements this year. 

Trading in the local rice market con- 
tinued dull, and few sales of either rough 
or clean were reported to local buyers. 
Buying was done by millers from farm- 
ers direct. Receipts were slow, although 
there was some improvement in arrivals 
of clean rice. The following figures were 
posted, Nov. 28: 


Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 


Season to Nov. 28 ........ 207,773 432,836 

Same period, 1927 ........ 398,538 359,662 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 28 ........ 34,814 101,894 

Same period, 1927 ........ 38,757 171,891 


Imports of wheat and flour into the 
French Establishments in Oceania dur 
ing 1927 had a total value of $364,147. 


A 29c SUIT-AT-LAW 
Dallas, Texas. 

UIT has been started by the 

Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co. 
of Dallas, against the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co., seeking to prove 
the carrier responsible for the loss 
of grain in transit. The mill alleges 
that it shipped a car of wheat from 
its Dallas elevator on Aug. 16, des- 
tined for Sherman, Texas, and that 
the difference in the weight of grain 
at the elevator and in the Sherman 
railroad yards was 15 Ibs, for which 
the mill asks damages of 29c. The 
mill does not claim that the grain 
was lost in transit or that moisture 
may have been lost, but alleges that 
the grain weight as accepted by 
carrier was Ibs less than the 
weight at the Sherman yards. 
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TOLEDO 


It is difficult to write about a milling 
situation which is almost without fea- 
ture. Business is in the doldrums, a 
term applied by sailors to the zone of 
calm near the equator where for weeks 
at a time there is not enough wind to 
fill their sails and move their boats. 
There is nothing to do but drift, or stay 
becalmed, awaiting the coming of a 
chance wind. That seems to be exactly 
the predicament in the soft wheat mill- 
ing business of this section at present. 

Stagnation Prevails.—Everything con- 
nected with the business seems to be 
marking time, including the wheat mar- 
ket. There is no movement, life or ac- 
tivity. There appears to be little in- 
terest in flour. Only occasional sales 
are made. A similar condition exists in 
the grain trade. Receipts are light, and 
while there is no particular demand for 
wheat, yet every car finally finds a buyer. 
There is considerable offgrade wheat, 
even musty wheat. Instead of this con- 
dition dragging the market down to low- 
er prices, as one might naturally ex- 
pect, there appears to be stabilization at 
a stagnation level. This might be de- 
clared the outstanding feature of the 
situation. 

The premium on red wheat at Toledo 
still holds at 23c over Chicago December. 
It has held around that mark for several 
weeks. Possibly that is another evidence 
of being in the doldrums. Statistics 
have been bearish, and yet the position 
of the wheat market has been slow to 
change. It has given a remarkable ex- 
hibition of ability to hold a certain posi- 
tion, in spite of record breaking stocks 
far in excess of milling requirements, 
and comparatively small purchases for 
export. 

Buyers Out of Market.—This stabili- 
zation at stagnation levels, so far as one 
can judge, does not make any impres- 
sion on flour buyers. It has not induced 
them to come into the market. Possibly 
they regard the stabilization as artificial 
and unnatural. In any event, buyers 
are in a position to wait. It is estimated 
that 65 to 70 per cent of hard wheat 
flour requirements for the entire crop 
were booked early, and nobody knows 
what percentage of soft wheat flour re- 
quirements were also booked, but cer- 
tainly nothing like the above amount. 

In fact, the opinion prevails that the 
soft wheat flour trade will have to re- 
turn to the market and make additional 
purchases in the very near future, not 
only the small trade but also some of the 
larger users. So the soft wheat miller 
is in relatively better circumstances for 
the resumption of buying than other 
millers, The fly in the ointment is in the 
use of substitutes, of low protein hard 
wheat flours, which are being supplied 
from many new sources. Although all 
the soft wheat mills of this section can 
offer these substitutes and, as a matter 
of fact, there is probably comparatively 
little soft wheat flour of the pure quill 
being made, yet the business has been 
very widely scattered, with many outside 
mills participating in it. 

Soft Wheat Mills—Considering the in- 
herent disabilities of the situation, one is 
tempted to say that it is surprising that 
soft wheat mills have held their own as 
well as they have, and are doing as well 
as they have done. It is perhaps the 
most eloquent testimony that could be 
had to the prestige and security of an 
established position in the industry, one 
that has been secured through many 
years of satisfactory service which in- 
cludes both quality of goods and treat- 
meee d customers. 

at as it may, the miller is pre- 
occupied exclusively with Phe 
Present and urgent problem of keeping 








his mill in operation, if not profitably, 
at least without too great a loss, and 
finding enough business somewhere to 
keep the wheels turning. It has been 
difficult to maintain even the present 
greatly reduced rate of operation. 

Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Nov. 
30, at $6.50@6.60 bbl, local springs at 
$6.25, and local hard winters at $6.15, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 88,500 52,740 59 

Previous week .. 143,100 79,081 55 

VOar ABO .cccece 118,980 65,000 55 

Two years ago... 45,000 24,550 54 

Three years ago. 45,960 33,487 73 
NOTES 


W. S. Neiswonger, of Columbus, dis- 
trict sales manager for the Monarch 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Toledo 
last week. 

W. E. Wooley, of the sales depart- 
ment of the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo and De- 
troit last week on his way to markets 
farther east. 

Raymond P. Lipe, formerly in the 
grain and hay business at Toledo, is 
president of a new Toledo company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Defiance 
spark plugs. The company is making 
rapid progress under his management. 

The Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
has started extensive building operations, 
in connection with its plant at Brush 
and Atwater streets, made necessary by 
the condemnation of part of the mill 
property for entrance to the new tunnel 
under the Detroit River to Windsor, 
Ont. This property was occupied by the 
rye and pancake flour mills and the gen- 
eral office, which will be transferred to 
the main mill building and an addition 
to the garage across the street. Two 
stories will be added to the garage 
building, and five to the heating plant. 

a nad 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Diversified statements came from mill- 
ers last week concerning business, de- 
mand being spotted. Some millers say it 
has improved, both in soft and hard 
wheat flours, while others can see no 
betterment. Much stress is being put on 
shipping instructions, and in most cases 
there seems to be some response. Local 
demand was light, most bakers having 
bought ahead. 

Fair sales of soft wheat flour were re- 
ported, principally to the family trade 
in southern Indiana and south of the 
Ohio River. No large stocks on hand, 
judging from shipping activity. 

A spotted condition was apparent in 
the hard wheat market. Most of the 
activity was attributable to low stocks, 
although in some instances large bakers 
have heavy ones. Shipping instructions 
were poor. There has been little change 
in export trading. Price seemed to be 
in the way, and European buyers par- 
ticularly could not be interested. Some 
orders were placed in Latin America. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Dec. 1: soft winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard winter short patent $6@ 
6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.75 
@5.25; spring first patent $6.25@6.75, 
standard patent $6@6.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.75. 


NOTES 

An unusual number of barren stalks, 
combined with shorter ears than were 
expected, 


has reduced Indiana’s corn 


yield about 2,500,000 bus under the fore- 
cast of a month ago, according to the 
department of agricultural statistics at 
Purdue University. 

A church in North Franklin, Ind., 
known as the Hill Mission, has been 
bought by the heirs of William W. 
Suckow, Sr., as a memorial to their 
parents, and the deed presented to the 
trustees of the church, which was dedi- 
cated with a special sermon, and its 
organization as a nondenominational 
house of worship will be perfected later. 
The church will be known as the Frank- 
lin Memorial Church and is the gift of 
W. W. Suckow, Jr., Karl Suckow and 
Miss Clara Suckow, all of Franklin. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Peru, 
Ind., lost 78 bags flour, but it has the 
“dough.” In a suit against the Pillsbury 
Flour Mill Co. and Max R. Richter, 
former Peru baker, the bank has been 
given judgment for $375. The Pillsbury 
company shipped the flour to Richter, 
who was unable to pay on delivery. He 
arranged with the bank to take over the 
flour and parcel it out to him as he 
needed it in his bakery, the bank guar- 
anteeing payment to the seller. Before 
the flour was taken from the freight car, 
it was stolen, the bank previously hav- 
ing advanced the money on it. 
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NASHVILLE 


There was an increase of about 30 per 
cent in new flour business last week, due 
to the fact that jobbers were in the 
market to replenish depleted stocks. 
Shipments on contracts held up fairly 
well, though the aggregate of such busi- 
ness was smaller than for previous weeks. 
A few orders for lots of 1,000 bbls or 
more were booked. It is expected that 
current trading will be active during 
December. It is doubtful if the usual 
lull that comes before the Christmas 
holidays will be experienced. 

Soft winter wheat mills made no im- 
portant changes in prices, the general 
tone of the market being firm. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@9 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; 
first clears, $6@6.50. 

Minnesota and western flours were in 
seasonal demand, with rehandlers making 
fair sales. Stocks were liberal, being 
larger than a year ago. The market was 
not materially changed. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl; standard patent $6.90@7.35; 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, straights $6@6.50. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 148,920 82,736 56 
Previous week .. 132,420 87,047 66 
WOOF HO .cccces 158,520 83,438 53 
Two years ago... 153,420 91,636 60 
89,940 55 


Three years ago. 163,620 
* * 

Plans have been perfected for the con- 
solidation of the Edenton-Parker Co. and 
the Dyersburg Grocery Co., wholesale 
grocers of Dyersburg, Tenn. The new 
company will have a capitalization of 
$250,000. E. L. Cogbill, R. L. Moore and 
J. E. Edenton are the senior members 
of the two companies. 

Joun Lerrer. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Current flour business showed marked 
improvement last week, inquiry being 
good and the outlook for the new year 
promising. Exporting continued dull, 
but domestic trading was active and di- 
rections brisk on old contracts. New 
business is piling up. Quotations, Dec. 
1, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $8.25 
bbl, first patent $7.75, straights $7.25; 
Kansas hard, $8; first clears in jutes 
$6.75, second clears $6.25. 


NOTES 


The elevator at Uniondale, near Bluff- 
ton, was entered by thieves last week 
and $34,000 worth of clover seed stolen, 
also several hundred dollars’ worth of 
timothy seed. 

John B. Ford, aged 22, son of Harry 
C. Ford, president of the Ford Milling 
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Co., New Harmony, died early last week 
at Asheville, N. C., death culminating a 
five-year quest for health. Funeral 
services were held at New Harmony on 
Thanksgiving day. 
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ATLANTA 


While a fair volume of current flour 
business was reported last week, the vol- 
ume was not as heavy as expected. In 
hard winters the demand was mainly fon 
short patents. As current purchases 
have been the practice for some time, 
stocks are low. Other patents were 
rather quiet, even for this time of the 
year, bakers and jobbers doing little 
buying. There was a distinctly quiet 
tone in the spring wheat market for all 
patents, only an occasional small order 
being reported. 

Little change was noted in soft wheat 
flour, and sales appeared to be no more 
than half what they were a year ago. 
This was reflected in mill production in 
this district, which was lighter than for 
three or four years, and promised little 
improvement in the near future. Direc- 
tions on old contracts were fair, and as 
many of the present orders ask delivery 
at once, movement of flour was but little 
less than normal. 

Quotations, Nov. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, standard patent 
$6.20@6.45, straight patent $6.05@6.25; 
spring wheat short patent $6.95@7.20, 
standard patent $6.60@6.80, straight pat- 
ent $6.45@6.65; soft winter short patent 
$8.45@8.70, standard or 95 per cent short 
patent $7.60@7.85, straight patent $7.10 
@7.35, first clears $6.60@6.85, second 
clears $5.90@6.15. These are prices for 
soft wheat flour milled by mills in the 
Middle West; leading southern mills ask 
65@75c bbl more, and for some of the 
better grades of soft wheat flour ap- 
proximately $1 more. 


NOTES 


Mack Trammell, one of the owners of 
the Southern Brokerage Co., Atlanta, 
hay, grain, feed and flour broker, is on 
an extended trip, calling on the com- 
pany’s trade in Georgia. 

Brokers and salesmen who have re- 
cently visited in Florida state that the 
district destroyed by the hurricane there 
a few weeks ago is being rapidly re- 
built, and that normal conditions may be 
looked for in that section within a few 
weeks. 


T. E. Higley passed through this sec- 
tion a few days ago on his way to Flor- 
ida, where he planned to take a vacation, 
accompanied by Mrs. Higley. He is as- 
sistant sales manager for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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NORFOLK: 


Flour held fairly steady last week, 
with little change in prices. Business is 
about normal. Quotations, Nov. 30: 
northwestern spring patents $7.35@7.45 
bbl, second patents $7.05@7.15; Kansas 
top patents $6.60@6.85, second patents 
$6.30@6.55, blended patents $6.15@6.30; 
top winters $6.50@6.70, second patents 
$6.25@6.45; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $5.95@6.25. 
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MEETING CONSIDERS NEED 
FOR UNIFORM FEED LAWS 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Feed control offi- 
cials met in Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 27, 
to inaugurate a campaign for uniform 
feed laws in the southeastern states. It 
is planned to present to the legislatures 
amendments to the feed laws of the vari- 
ous states, in an endeavor to make the 
statutes uniform. Dr. J. W. Sample, 
secretary of the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, attended the con- 
ference. The latter, who was instrumen- 
tal in promoting the meeting, said that 
the feed laws in the various states vary 
in many important details, and that 
millers desired uniform regulations for 
the analysis and labeling of feed. The 
wide variation between the statutes at 
present in force results in many difficul- 
ties and expenses, which can be elim- 
inated by a more uniform law. 
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DUTCH MINISTER SAYS 
U. S. BARLEY IS SOUND 


Refuses to Bar Importation of No. 2 Grain, 
After Investigation—German Govern- 
ment Considers Situation 


AmsrerpaM, Hottanp.—As a result of 
an investigation of parcels of United 
States barley against which complaints 
had been received, the Dutch minister of 
the interior announced that the tests 
proved that the barley contained no in- 
gredients injurious to health and that 
no evidence was found which could prove 
any relation between the death and dis- 
ease of hogs and the barley which was 
fed to them. It was found that the bar- 
ley developed mold more easily than 
usual and that meal manufactured from 
it had a disagreeable smell and taste, 
which made it impractical for hog feed. 


Hampurc, Germany. — According to 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, Germany 
and some of its allied states are discuss- 
ing the question of whether or not a pro- 
visional import prohibition of No. 2 
United States barley should be intro- 
duced. The advice of the chambers of 
commerce of the various towns has been 
asked, and most of them are against a 
complete prohibition, while a few rec- 
ommended prohibition of barley originat- 
ing in districts from which infested 
parcels have been received. 
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POLISH FARMERS CONDEMN 
GOVERNMENT GRAIN POLICY 


Hamooure, Germany.—The press repre- 
sentative of the Polish agricultural as- 
sociations, in an interview with the Com- 
mercial Gazette, has declared that the 
export of bran is increasing again and 
that farmers, consequently, are forced to 
demand an increase in the duty on bran 
in order to restrict exports, in the in- 
terest of domestic supply of feeding- 
stuffs. Bran prices on foreign exchanges 
are so high that it pays to export, not- 
withstanding the present export duty of 
50c per 100 kilos. Grain is now used for 
feeding purposes to an increased extent, 
which is regarded as a very unwise pol- 
icy, as it must lead to a decline in Po- 
lish grain exports. On the other hand, 
the export restriction on oats was also 
described as foolish, as more than suffi- 
cient quantities are available. Wheat 
requirements in Poland always exceed 
production. There is an import and an 
export prohibition for wheat, but the 
Danzig importers are authorized to im- 
port 10 kilos per person, which enables 
them to sell large quantities of foreign 
wheat to Poland. 
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FEED SCARCITY INFLUENCES 
MARKET IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The scarcity of cattle feed which has 
caused the government to issue a decree 
considerably reducing the entry duty on 
corn remains the outstanding feature of 
the Czechoslovakian market. Bran im- 
ports have materially increased, and, ac- 
cording to the report of the Federation 
of Commercial Mills, from January to 
July, 1928, were nine times greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1927. 
The quality of the homegrown wheat this 
year is likely to yield more flour and 
less bran. Meanwhile, the demand for 
bran is unusually brisk, in spite of the 
high prices ruling. 

During the past few months, wheat 
and flour imports have decreased, the to- 





London Wheat Futures Market 


Lonpon, Eno.—Notwithstanding the attacks which have been inade at various 
times on futures markets, with the prinei allegation that such markets are 
merely gambling rings which attract speculators and inflate the price of wheat, 
flour and bread, it is well known that the basic purpose for which futures markets 
have been established is to enable holders of grain and flour, whether they be mer- 
chants or millers, to hedge their stocks against possible fluctuations in price. No 
system, however carefully devised, will ever prove to be perfect and, no matter 
how stringently the trading regulations may be drawn, there always will be a 
risk of abuse. For over 20 years the United Kingdom has possessed only one 
futures market, at Liverpool. It has had its ups and downs, but at all times it 
has maintained a high reputation as a medium for traders, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but on the Continent and in other over-sea countries. It is the recog- 
nized barometer of the wheat market on this side of the Atlantic, in spite of the 
institution of futures markets in several continental centers. 

Formerly, there was a futures market in London, but it expired during the 
early years of the century, as a result of various causes, the final blow being 
administered by the running of a corner, an operation which was made easier by 
the narrowness of trading and the decline of wheat warehousing. The system of 
taking purchases from ship’s side to mills is almost invariably used to-day, storage 
expenses being much too high to enable public warehouses to get more than a 
very small percentage of the grain arriving in the port of London. This system 
has been one of the greatest hindrances to the re-establishment of London futures 
trading. At Liverpool the rules permit the tendering of various types of wheat 
against sales at specified differences in price from that of the basic type, and 
although the amount of wheat graded and tendered of recent years has been small, 
compared with the former volume, the facilities necessary for carrying out the 
operation are available. 

It has been announced, nevertheless, that a new London wheat futures market 
may be established, and it is expected that the London Corn Trade Association 
will make arrangements to permit trading in Manitoba wheat, beginning early 
in January. The minimum quantity to be traded will be 500 qrs, and the smallest 
market fluctuation is expected to be Yd per qr. One of the difficulties which is 
regarded as hampering trading on existing London contracts is the uncertainty 
arising from the absence of an invoicing back clause. The effect of this is that, 
when a number of contracts have formed a ring, no tender is made and the con- 
tracts are never completed. Another misfortune arises from the absence of regis- 
tration of wheat contracts. Cases have been known in which a tender has had to 
pass through so many hands that, by the time it had reached the last buyer, the 
steamer had arrived and the wheat had either been put into craft or even ware- 
housed before it became possible to ascertain the proper receiver. In such cases 
each party on the string has had to contribute his portion of the expenses, a very 
irritating matter for all concerned. Then there is the del credere risk often ex- 
tending over several months, which is eliminated by the futures system with the 
payment of margins daily. Of course there are some people who will naturally 
prefer the old system rather than having calls made on them day by day, but 
the view of the majority is that the introduction of the proposed new system will 
make for a more free and active market for wheat than has prevailed in London 
since the slumps of 1921 and 1925 eliminated the remnants of speculation and 
narrowed trading practically to a bare consumptive basis. 


cen 
Export Trade of the Irish Free State 


Dustin, IreLtanp.—It has been urged in the Irish Free State that traders should 
seek export markets other than Great Britain, in order to create competition and 
not to be dependent on one market. The possibility for such development has been 
examined, but there seems little hope of finding any market outside Great Britain, 
as the export trade is practically confined to live stock and agricultural products. 
It is being urged instead that Ireland should seek to do more business with Great 
Britain and compete more freely against continental countries, which are the largest 
exporters of the very goods which the Irish Free State has to offer. It has been 
found that Great Britain and northern Ireland are very large customers of the 
Irish Free State. 

The total value of shipments from the Irish Free State to all parts of the 
world, other than Great Britain and northern Ireland, did not amount to more 
than £2,000,000, compared with £14,000,000 to Great Britain and northern Ireland. 
In fact, northern Ireland alone bought more than double that of all other parts of 
the world put together. It has been pointed out that there is a splendid chance 
for the Irish farmer to get a larger share of the business in the United Kingdom, 
as Ireland only exported butter to the value of £4,560,000 to Great Britain last 
year, against £17,000,000 supplied by the Danish market. Again, in spite of Ireland 
producing the finest bacon in the world, exports to the United Kingdom amounted 
to only a little over £2,000,000 worth, whereas Denmark supplied over £23,000,000. 
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sea countries, with about 35 per cent 
coming from Hungary. The remainder 
have come from Germany, France and 
the Netherlands, Roumania’s share being 
consumers, much impressed by the bear- quite modest and Jugoslavia’s practically 
ish sentiment ruling abroad, expect nil. 

cheaper prices and prefer to buy home- Cereal prices generally have been ad- 
grown wheat. The wheat and barley’ versely affected by the export prohibi- 
crops having turned out better than an-_ tion of feedingstuffs. The high prices 
ticipated, these products, instead of corn, have aided millers, who are reluctant 
are partly used as cattle feed. Flour buyers of wheat, owing to the export 
imports for the same period totaled 1,- prohibition regulations. Yielding to the 
080,171 quintals, the bulk of which have _remonstrances of millers, the government 
been imported via Hamburg from over- has at last granted permission to export 


tal wheat imports from January to Au- 
gust being only 6,950,000 bus, compared 
with 8,160,000 in the same period of 
1927. The reason for the decline is that 


feedingstuffs not to exceed 500 carloads. 
Exporting of barley has come to a stand- 
still, while the outlook for the export of 
malting products is likewise unfavor- 
able, since the chief markets for Czecho- 
slovakian malt, Germany and Austria, 
have harvested good barley crops. Of- 
ferings of homegrown rye, the quality of 
which is excellent, are so urgent that 
many mills felt inclined to cancel rye 
purchases made abroad, and substitute 
cheap homegrown grain. Austria is a 
regular buyer of Czechoslovakian rye at 
declining prices. 
Bené Scuwarz. 
oS 


IMPORTS OF GERMAN RYE 
FLOOD MARKET IN POLAND 


Warsaw, Potann.—The Federation of 
Polish Farmers recently: presented a pe- 
tition to the government requesting that 
adequate measures be taken to restrict 
the importation of rye from Germany. 
It pointed out that since the beginning 
of the new crop year the price of rye has 
steadily declined in home markets, the 


OSKAR JAHNSEN, food administira- 
tor in Norway, is 55 years of age, and 
throughout his business career has been‘ 
connected with the purchase and distri- 
bution of foodstuffs, and particularly of 
flour. He is an excellent organizer, an 

his reputation for fair, straightforward, 
upright dealing has caused him many 
times to be chosen as representative of 
the flour trade on various committees, 
and often to be elected as chairman on 
such committees. Until Dec. 1, when he 
resigned to take up his administrative 
duties for the government, he was presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Grain and Flour 
Merchants’ National Association. Some 
years ago he visited the United States as 
a member of a special trade delegation 
from Norway, and remained there some 
months. He also a close acquaint- 
ance with Sweden and Denmark, with re- 
gard both to agriculture and commerce, 
and is well known in trade circles there 
as well as throughout his own country. 
He is a partner in the old-established 
firm of Schee & Ass, of Oslo. His strik- 
ing personality, open-minded judgment 
and tactfulness are likely to greatly help 
him in his very responsible task. 
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fallin the provincial ones even exceeding 
that experienced on the Warsaw Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

The decline occurred in sympathy with 
the international market, but it was par- 
ticularly marked in Germany, due to the 
export bounty granted to exporters. 
This German rye proved very attractive 
to Polish millers on account of the lib- 
eral terms of payment granted, but its 
cheapness, through the subsidy, brought 
down the market unduly. The importa- 
tion of foreign rye is accordingly in full 
swing without any restriction, while the 
high export duty on home grown rye is 
greatly handicapping its exportation. 

In the crop year 1926-27, Poland im- 
ported from Germany 31,956 tons, 16,- 
112 in excess of the quantity exported 
by Poland into Germany. In July, 1928, 
1,161 tons were exported by Germany in- 
to Poland; in August, 900; and the ar- 
rivals in September show a considerable 
increase. The tariff war between Poland 
and Germany is still going on, for the 
long protracted negotiations to arrange 
a commercial treaty have not so far led 
to any result. 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN SITUATION 


Lonvon, Enc.—Reports from Russia 
continue to emphasize the unfavorable 
grain situation, and state that arrivals 
from the interior of Siberia, where a 
good crop was harvested, are irregular, 
due to a shortage of cars. Information 
has also been received reporting that 
grain purchases in the Ukraine and 
North Caucasia continue to decrease, and 
that competition between purchasing or- 
ganizations is still going on, despite the 
intervention of the Russian trade com- 
missioner. Recent reports that Russia 
had purchased large quantities of Cana- 
dian wheat have been denied by the So- 
viet trade agency, but the rumors have 
persisted. It is stated that exporters are 
cautious in dealing with Russia, as the 
financing of imports appears to be dif- 
ficult. 

al 
LONDON VISITORS 

Lonnon, Eno.—William R. Law, of 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, passed a few 
days in London on his return from a 
recent visit to the United States and 
Canada. He reported having a pleasant 
journey, and was very appreciative of 
the hospitality that had been shown him 
by his numerous friends in both coun- 

es. 

Paul Nikkanen, of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, who has been living in London for 
some months, called at the office of The 
Northwestern Miller last week. He will 
return shortly to Helsingfors, to become 
associated with the firm of Otto Lumme 
& Co. A/s. 
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BULGARIAN CROP ESTIMATE 

Sorta, Burear1a.—The official statisti- 
cal report of the Bulgarian crop does 
not give the unfavorable picture which 
was expected; on the contrary, there is 
a considerable surplus, compared with 
last year. The wheat crop is stated to 
be more than twice as large as that of 
1927, about 2,760,000 tons, against 1,- 
220,000, while the rye crop totals about 
470,000, compared with 206,000. Barley 
685,000 against 338,000; oats 209,000, 
Compared with 164,000. 


= <<?! 
HAMBURG GRAIN IMPORTER DEAD 
Hamsurc, Germany. — Max Rosen- 


baum Lorders, Hamburg, whose firm 
was compelled to stop payment a few 
weeks ago as a result of losses sustained 
by the shipment of unsound barley, has 
died. Liabilities of the firm amount to 
about $80,000. It is reported that all 
debts will be paid, and that creditors in 
Holland will be the first to receive their 
money. 
oo 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, showing countries of 
origin: 

o— Week ending——, 
From— Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Nov. 11 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 


Ye aanae 3,865 2,415 6,201 
WEE vb dewcd-ceecs eee wee 250 
Canada—Atlantic .... 6,430 9,105 17,448 

Argentina ........... 4,156 — 6,6 
ec ces tk ne 10 one 
MED Seostreeese 7,534 coe «=: 8, 352 
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CHICAGO 


With the exception of a few fair sized 
bookings, new flour business was widely 
scattered last week, and in smaller lots. 
Few complaints were heard about ship- 
ping directions, although representatives 
found it somewhat difficult to obtain 
specifications against early orders, due 
to the. weakness in wheat. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Reports in the 
main were that business was rather quiet, 
and that individual orders were small. 
However, some representatives reported 
a fair inquiry, and a few sales of 2,000 
to 8,000 bbls to jobbers and bakers. 
Shipping directions were fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was not 
much interest in southwestern brands, 
due mainly to the fact that large 
amounts were contracted for earlier in 
the year. Scattered sales were put 
through last week, but no large lots 
were booked. Shipping directions were 
fairly good. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Little activity in 
soft winters was reported. New busi- 
ness was scattered and in single cars of 
Michigan and Pacific Coast flours. Ship- 
ping directions were fairly satisfactory. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 1, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $5.75@6.35 bbl, standard patent $5.50 
@6.20, first clear $5@5.40, second clear 
$4@4.50; hard winter short patent $5.65 
@6.10, 95 per cent patent $5.40@5.85, 
straight $5.25@5.65, first clear $4.75@ 
5.15; soft winter short patent $6.30@ 
7.40, standard patent $6.10@6.90, 
straight $5.90@6.50, first clear $5.25@ 
5.50. 


Duruwm.—Demand for semolinas con- 
tinued very quiet. With buyers well 
covered, no activity is expected until 
after the holidays. Directions were fair. 
On Dec. 1, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 314c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3c; 
No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum patent, 2%c; 
special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 25-Dec, 1 ......eeee0. 34,069 85 
Previous week .........++- 33,351 84 
VOOPr ABO ecccccsccccccccce 37,000 92 

. BWO FORTS ASO occcccccces 37,000 92 


NOTES 


Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley 
Co., millfeeds, was in Minneapolis part 
of last week. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duval, head of the Grain 
Futures Administration, Washington, D. 
C., was here Nov. 27. 


G. R. Armstrong, of the Nashville 
office of the Victor Chemical Works, vis- 
ited the home office here last week. 

W. E. Albright, manager of the Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, re- 
turned, Dec. 3, from a trip to Kansas 
City. 

The Chicago office of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., 383 North Michigan 
Avenue, was robbed of $1,000 on the 
evening of Nov. 25. 

Eben Matthews, who was one of the 
oldest members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and who recently sold his mem- 
bership, has been accorded the courtesies 
of the exchange floor at all times. 

There was a drop in values of Chicago 
Board of Trade memberships last week. 
On Nov. 30 two sold at $40,000 and 
$38,000, a decline of $5,000 and $7,000, 
respectively, from the high record. 

C. B. Lott, of the sales department, 
and H. E. Marshall and E. F. Morris, 
of the feed department of the Wash- 


burn go 4 Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago last week, en route 
to Minneapolis, 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 








The office staff of the Victor Chemical 
Works has a bowling league composed of 
four teams. Each December a tourna- 
ment is held, and as a prize this year, 
O. H. Raschke, general sales manager, 
has donated a large turkey. 

T. D. Budd, vice president and engi- 
neer of the James Stewart Corporation, 
grain elevator constructors, died Nov. 
28, following an emergency operation for 
appendicitis. He is survived by his 
widow, parents, two brothers and two 
sisters. Funeral services were held, Dec. 
1, from Rosehill Cemetery chapel. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in Chicago, Dec. 11. Fourteen 
past presidents will sit at the speakers’ 
table at the annual banquet, one of whom 
is B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., who served as 
chief executive in 1903. Julius H. Barnes 
will speak at the opening luncheon. 


oS] 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour business in Milwaukee has not 
improved greatly, and the trade does 
not look for much activity until after 
Jan. 1. Buyers feel there is little need 
to place future orders when the market 
gives every indication of stability. 
Changes in quotations have been slight. 
Mill representatives are interested main- 
ly in working off present contracts and 
report fair success in securing shipping 
orders. Patents were down 5c last week, 
and straight 10c. Quotations, Dec. 1: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.10@6.15 bbl, straight $5.75@5.85, 
first clear $4.75@4.85, and second clear 
$4.20@4.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern flour is as inactive in 
this market as are northwestern varie- 
ties, and with the close margin between 
the two, Kansas sellers are meeting stiff 
competition. The trade is not inclined to 
book for future delivery. Those who 
have already booked are working on old 
contracts, and shipping directions are 
satisfactory. Prices were unchanged last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 1: fancy brands 
hard winter patent $5.80@6 bbl, straight 
$5.45@5.80, and first clear $4.75@5, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

NOTES 


The Donahue-Stratton Co. made one 
of the largest grain shipments of the 
season on Dec. 1, when 350,000 bus south- 
western wheat were sent to Buffalo. The 
reported value was about $500,000. 

Shipments of grain out of Milwaukee 
this season were about 5,000,000 bus less 
than a year ago, due to the fact that for- 
eign countries, and especially Canada, 
had good crops. The total shipments by 
lake up to Dec. 1 were 10,545,000 bus. 

J. M. Riebs, Jr., has been appointed 
chairman of a building committee of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. The 
lease on the present quarters expires in 
May, 1931, and the directors feel that 
now is the time for the organization to 
seek a new location. Plans are very in- 
definite. Other members of the commit- 
tee are H. M. Stratton, W. A. Hotten- 
sen, E. J. Furlong, and Otto R. Sickert. 


L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


IMPORTED FLOUR SLOW IN DENMARK 

CopenHAGEN, Denmarx.—The sale of 
foreign flour in Denmark is exceedingly 
slow, particularly since now is the time 
of year when, as a rule, it is being freely 
imported into the country. However, 
consumers have no confidence in the mar- 
ket, and the volume of business is very 
small. Home mills are competing very 
strongly against imported flours, and 
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they no doubt have won back some of 
the business which American and Cana- 
dian mills received last year. 
eal 

CHARLES T. STORK VISITS LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene.—Charles T. Stork, pres- 
ident of the Novadel-Agene Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., recently arrived in 
London from Holland, accompanied by 
his wife and other relatives. Some of 
the family lives in London, so a family 
reunion on English soil was appro- 
priately celebrated. Mr. Stork returned 
to Holland after a few days here, and 
planned to make a motor tour through 
Holland and Germany. He will again 
visit London before returning to New 
York early in December. 

ovo 

LARGE POTATO CROP IN ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Enc.—The final report of the 
potato crop in England and Wales this 
year shows a yield one of the best on 
record, 3,333,000 tons. This is 178,000 
above the average for the last 10 years, 
the yield of seven and a half tons per 
acre being one ton above the average for 
the same period. Last year the yield 
was just over 3,000,000. An average 
crop of other root products is also antici- 
pated, and sugar beets promise an in- 
crease compared with last year. 


oS 
NEW HUNGARIAN ELEVATOR 
Buparest, Huncary.—A_ 30,000-ton 
grain elevator has been opened recently 
in this city. Ships are discharged by 
means of a pneumatic transporter with 
a capacity of 100 tons per hour. About 
one third of the plant is built as an ele- 
vator and the remainder as an ordinary 
warehouse, so there is accommodation 
for small as well as large parcels of 
grain. 
o> 


Tuberculosis in 
Industry 


UBERCULOSIS in industry is not 

a question, except in a few cases, 

of the direct effect of a particular 
occupation in causing the disease. Any 
occupation in whieh the surroundings 
are unhygienic has a definite effect. The 
most important elements, however, are 
those which demand long hours to pro- 
duce a living wage. Long hours cause 
fatigue; small wages mean poor food, 
poor clothing, lack of rest, and improper 
housing. 

The fact that one third of the deaths 
of males who die between the ages of 
15 and 35 is due to tuberculosis brings 
a full realization that their excess death 
rate over females corresponds to the 
working age period of the industrial male 
population. Special studies have clearly 
shown that industry and industrial con- 
ditions may be charged with playing a 
leading role in fixing the tuberculosis 
death rate of a proportion of the em- 
ployed population. 

Christmas seals finance the work of 
fighting tuberculosis in Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County, carried on by the 
Hennepin County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. From the day after Thanksgiving 
until Christmas Eve the seals will be on 
sale, giving each citizen a chance to 
share in this life-saving enterprise. 
Christmas seals are the sole method of 
financing free evening clinics for work- 
ing people, a boarding club for dis- 
charged sanatorium patients without 
funds, a free placement service, special 
health projects in factories, health habit 
work in schools, and a continuous pro- 
gram of education. 

“Fatigue, worry, poor ventilation and 
other unsanitary conditions make for 
disease in general, thus lowering the re- 
sistance and revealing latent infection,” 
declares Mrs. Palmer R. Bowdish, act- 
ing executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. The important thing in tuberculo- 
sis is to discover it early; to prevent 
it before it gets a start. Medical ex- 
amination and attention before real 
symptoms develop help preserve a nat- 
urally strong constitution, and facilitate 
the physician’s task. When people learn 
to prevent illness rather than to cure it 
after it has a grip on them, there will 
be fewer needless deaths, particularly 
from tuberculosis.” 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour mills experienced 
considerable activity in the domestic 
market during the latter part of last 
week, following a reduction of 20c which 
occurred on Nov. 28. The decline brought 
in a good many buyers who had begun 
holding off for some such change and 
sales were considerably stimulated. 
Quotations, Dec. 1, with comparisons: 


Dec, 1 Nov. 24 
CC icc cane ee eee ee $7.20 $7.40 
PUNE wrccvncassccecnceses 6.95 7.15 
Mecena Patent ....cccccves 6.60 6.80 
Msport patent ...cccccces 6.20 6.40 
PUG BIO coveserevesvrns 5.50 5.70 
Graham Mour ...cccccccee 5.90 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 5.90 6.10 
All per barrel, in bags of 98 Ibs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Buyers of winter 
wheat flour in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces seem to be amply supplied, 
and demand was much slower. This 
business does not represent any great 
amount of grinding at any time, and 
winter wheat mills are either shut down 
or running on springs. Difficulty in get- 
ting supplies of wheat and the high 
prices for any on offer, which made 
export flour trade impossible, are the 
reasons for this condition. Prices were 
almost unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 1: 
best brands of 90 per cent soft winters 
$5.40@5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Mont- 
real, in secondhand jutes, $5.85, Toron- 
to $5.60; best quality soft patents $8 
and seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and_ winters, 
best grade $6.60, second $6.40, in 98-lb 
jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting. — Canadian spring wheat 
flour exporters reported a fair business 
coming in regularly, but said that buy- 
ers were disinclined to book ahead. 
Practically all markets took small quan- 
tities steadily, and appeared to be con- 
tent to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
On the whole, millers seemed to be fairly 
well satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness. Prices were lower. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: export patent springs, in jute, 
December seaboard loading, 31s 6d per 
280 lbs, and January 82s, in jute bags, 
c.i.f., London. 

There is little prospect of any busi- 
ness in winters with values at present 
jJevel. Prices are 2@8s out of line. 
Nominally, 90 per cent winters are 
quoted at 37s 6d@38s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow or London, December sea- 
board. 

NOTES 


B. H. Muirhead, flour and oatmeal ex- 
porter, Toronto, visited the New York 
market last week. 


H. B. Bagot, poultry feed expert, of 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., is visiting the maritime provinces 
and Prince Edward Island on business. 


Negotiations for amalgamation of sev- 
eral country mills in western Ontario, 
which have been going on for some time, 
continue without anything definite being 
reported. 


Grain shipments from Canadian ports 
are nearly 66,000,000 bus heavier than 
last year, according to figures of the 
boards of harbor commissioners. Ship- 
ments from Vancouver were nearly 
trebled, the quantity up to Nov. 17 be- 
ing 79,457,536 bus, compared with 28,- 
194,908 a year ago. Montreal and 
Quebec figures also show considerable 
increases. 


In its annual report the Canadian 
wheat pool states that the net average 
price returnable to members of the 
United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd. 
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(Ontario grain pool) on their wheat de- 
liveries was $1.824%, basis No. 1 and 
No. 2 red; on oats 60%4c, basis No. 2 
white; on barley 85'2c, basis malting. 


The recently opened new elevator of 
the Toronto Elevators, Ltd., is expect- 
ing an active winter. About 1,500,000 
bus of the 2,000,000 total capacity is 
already in use, and it is predicted that 
the full quantity of available space will 
be taken by the close of navigation. In 
addition a number of boats with grain 
cargoes totaling approximately 2,000,000 
bus will winter in the harbor, and ar- 
rangements are to be made to have these 
unloaded as room is provided in the 
elevator. 

oo SD 


WINNIPEG 


Apart from some oriental bookings by 
western mills, the flour export situation 
last week was quiet. European buyers 
remained indifferent to Canadian wheat 
flour, and while some was shipped out 
from Atlantic ports, actual new business 
was negligible. One of the large western 
mills secured new orders for shipment 
from this coast to China and Japan, and 
has now a fair number of orders to exe- 
cute for the Orient. Domestic trade, 
while still quite good, did not increase 
appreciably, and millers generally were 
disappointed at the perceptible falling 
off from the October and early Novem- 
ber promise of business. Prices were 
unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 1, at $8.15 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $7.15 and first clears 
at $6.15; cottons, 15c more; Pacific 
Coast points, 50c more. Second patents 
to bakers were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 

N. J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has been appointed a 
director of the Northern Trust Co., to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
George V. Hastings. 

The Saskatchewan royal commission is 
now taking evidence at Fort William 
and Port Arthur in connection with its 
investigation of the grain trade, with 
particular reference to mixing. 

Steel on the Hudson Bay Railway is 
now within 50 miles of Fort Churchill, 
and it is intimated that before the end 
of 1929 freight trains will be running 
to the harbor of the new Canadian port. 

A grain loading record of 13 years’ 
standing was twice broken last week 
at Fort William and Port Arthur when 
boats carried out 6,635,000 bus grain in 


EREREEERERE sth si 
HALF BUSHEL WHEAT—$400 


Toronto, Ont. 

At the Toronto Winter Fair, which 

closed on Nov. 29, $400 was paid 
for one half bushel of wheat at an 
auction sale of prize winning grain 
samples. The wheat which brought 
such a high price was grown by 
Herman Trelle, Wembley, Alta., and 
won first prize. The value was set 
by the owner himself, who was the 
successful bidder. At the auction, 
demand for all Trelle grain was keen, 
and the first bid for the wheat sam- 
ple was $100. Mr. Trelle stated that 
his reasons for outbidding others were 
that he did not want his grain to fall 
into‘ the hands of any person who 
might exhibit it as his own, in addi- 
tion to a sentimental attachment 
therefor. 
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one day. The previous record, estab- 
lished on Dec. 1, 1915, was 5,678,000 bus. 


Herman Trelle, who was again ac- 
claimed wheat and oats “king” at the 
Royal Winter Fair, paid $400 at the 
auction sale for the half bushel of wheat 
with which he won the grand champion- 
ship. He also bought his prize winning 
oats for $100 per ¥2 bu. 

Dr. R. Magill, secretary of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, was in Toronto last 
week, attending meetings in connection 
with the world grain exhibition to be 
held in Regina during the first two 
weeks in August, 1932. A prize list of 
over $200,000 has already been promised. 


Alvin K. Godfrey, one-time president 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
until recently secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Elevator Co., was tendered a 
complimentary dinner by members of 
the exchange and presented with a gold 
watch. Mr. Godfrey has left the grain 
business to devote full time to his lum- 
ber interests. 

oo 


POOL CHARGED WITH 
DIVERSION OF FUNDS 


Alberta Farmer Claims $1,000,000 Wrong- 
fully Distributed in Loans, Dealing in 
Options, Unauthorized Purchases 


: Toronto, Ont.—Charges of wrongful 
distribution of $1,000,000 of pool contract 
signers’ money are alleged in an action 
instituted in the supreme court of Al- 
berta on Nov. 19 by H. W. Keay, farm- 
er of Jenner, Alta., against the Alberta 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., and 
the Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd. Mr. 
Keay, who was a member of the pool 
from 1924 to 1928, declined to renew his 
contract upon expiration. It is charged 
that the pool loaned money to Pool Ele- 
vators, Ltd., without adequate authority, 
and failed to collect interest on the loan, 
and that it entered into an agreement 
with the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., which body is charged 
with mixing wheat without accounting 
to the owners for the benefits or losses 
therefrom, confusing and mixing the 
proceeds resulting from the sales of va- 
rious grades of wheat, wrongfully deal- 
ing in options, and charging losses in- 
curred in unauthorized purchases of 
grain against the proceeds of sales of 
grain delivered by the plaintiff. 


oe 


KERR MILLING CO.’S PLANT 
SOLD TO TORONTO GRAIN MEN 


Toronto, Ont.—Negotiations for sale 
of the Kerr Milling Co., Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., to C. W. Somers, of the Canada 
Grain Co., Ltd., Toronto, and associates, 
have been completed. For reasons of 
health, W. J. Kerr, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, decided to 
dispose of the plant, but has consented 
to remain with the new concern for a 
couple of months. Robert Kerr prob- 
ably will continue ds superintendent. 
It is the intention of the new owners to 
operate under the old name of the Kerr 
Milling Co., Ltd. The 200-bbl mill at 
Dundas was purchased in 1901 by Rob- 
ert Kerr, Sr., and W. J. Kerr. On the 
death of the senior member of the firm 
in 1910, the business was turned into a 
limited company, with W. J. Kerr as 
president and general manager, and 
Robert Kerr, Jr., secretary. Unlike 


many of the Ontario country mills of 
similar size, this plant has always been 
a@ prosperous one and an extensive busi- 
ness is done in its products. 


OGILVIE COMPANY MAY 
ABSORB BAKERY CHAIN 


Negotiations Under Way for Acquisition of 
Control of Northern Bakeries, Ltd., 
by Exchange of Stock 


Toronto, Ont.—Official announcement 
has been made by the Northern Baker- 
ies, Ltd., to the effect that preliminary 
negotiations have taken place with the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., with a 
view to the amalgamation of the busi- 
ness of the bakeries with other bread 
manufacturing companies owned or con- 
trolled by the Ogilvie company. It is 
also said that if consummated the ac- 
quisition will be effected through an ex- 
change of stock, and would not .involve 
the purchase for cash of the. shares of 
any of the businesses concerned, It is ex- 
pected that definite information will be 
submitted to shareholders of the baking 
company in the near future.. It was 
pointed out also that the suggested amal- 
gamation had no connection with other 
flour mills or bakeries, despite exag- 
gerated reports which have been cir- 
culated and which have no foundation in 
fact. 

oo > 


M. BREDIN, PRESIDENT OF 
CANADA BREAD CO., RESIGNS 


Toronto, Ont.— Announcement has 
been made that Mark Bredin, president 
and general manager of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., has retired from the 
company with which he has been asso- 
ciated since its incorporation in 1911, 
when it was organized to take over the 
business of five of the larger bread man- 
ufacturing companies in Canada, one of 
which was the Bredin Bread Co. The 
position of general manager will be 
filled by A. A, Ryley, former manager 
of the western division of the company. 
An appointment to fill the office of presi- 
dent will be made at the next meeting of 
the board of directors. High tribute 
was paid by officials of the company to 
Mr. Bredin for the splendid organiza- 
tion and machinery of operation which 
he left behind. 

It is not Mr. Bredin’s intention to re- 
tire completely from the baking busi- 
ness. It is understood that negotiations 
for purchase of the Harry Webb Bak- 
ing Co., Toronto, have been in progress, 
and after Dec. 1, when Mr. Bredin’s res- 
ignation will become effective, he will be 
free to complete these plans. Mr. Bre- 
din’s two sons, W. J. and K. W. Bredin, 
who held the positions of secretary and 
superintendent of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., will be connected with him in 
the new enterprise. 

Mr. Ryley, the new general manager, 
has been in charge of the western divi- 
sion of the company, at Winnipeg, for 
many years. His place will be filled by 
J. Nicholson, former superintendent of 
sales. 

oo SD 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was a little weak: 
er, prices being reduced 20c. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 30, car lots, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: top patents, $7.20 
bbl; patents, $6.95; second patent, $6.60; 
export patent, $6.20. 

Export business was rather quiet in 
nearly all markets. Winter wheat flour 
demand was and the market 
showed great strength. Secondhand 
jutes remained at $6.10 bbl. 
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W. D. Warrick Ad- 
dresses Chicago Club 


Cuicaco, ILL. 

ALTER D. WARRICK, adver- 
Wising manager for the W. E. Long 

Co., was the chief speaker at the 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, held Nov. 4 at the Great Northern 
Hotel. The session had been designated 
as “salesman’s night,” and the sales staffs 
of the milling and jobbing companies 
which are represented in the club were 
present, bringing the total attendance to 
approximately 115. Mr. Warrick dis- 
cussed chain stores, a subject which 
members of the club regarded as espe- 
cially pertinent. 

Declaring that for the progressive bak- 
ers the advent of the chain store was a 
benefit, he described what the retail bak- 
er must do to keep in step with present 
conditions. For the wholesale baker he 
stressed the necessity of efficiency in 
production, distribution, cost accounting 
and the like. The importance of baking 
quality goods only was emphasized. The 
speaker pointed out that some bakers 
are telling the public of the difference in 
bread, and spreading the axiom that 
“cheap bread cheats,” advertising that is 
basically sound. Following his address, 
Mr. Warrick answered questions pro- 
posed by the audience. 

Harry Korzeniewski, recently elected 
president, presided for the first time, 
and again expressed his appreciation for 
honor shown him by the members in 
making ‘him the chief executive. John 
W. Eckhart, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, spoke 
briefly. He brought personal greetings 
from B. H. Wunder, New York, presi- 
dent of the national organization, and 
discussed briefly some of that body’s 
activities. E. S. Wagner, traffic director 
for the Millers’ National Federation, ex- 
tended greetings from that organization, 
and expressed regrets from Sydney An- 
derson, president, and A. P. Husband, 
secretary, who found it impossible to at- 
tend. 

C. C. Anthon, past president, spoke of 
the work of the good and welfare com- 
mittee of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, which had been instructed to draw 
‘up a code of ethics. After some con- 
sideration, he said, the committee had se- 
‘lected the Golden: Rule as the code, 
“Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” Mr. Anthon pleaded for 
more unity of action in the local jobbing 
trade. 

The entertainment committee, com- 
posed of John Reget, Jr., chairman, H. 
E. Burgess, of the Gold Medal Flour 
Co., and E. E. Murphy, of the Modern 
Miller, introduced King & Perry, mu- 
sical and singing experts, who were as- 
sisted at times by various members, in- 
cluding John W. Eckhart, of John W. 
Eckhart & Co., John Poot, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., F. W. Schmidt, of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., and 
oe Crawley, of the Wolf Flour Cartage 


Those. present included: Walter D. 
Warrick, L. A. Rumsey, W. E. Long 
Co; E. S. Wagner, Millers’ National 
Federation; T. M. Powers, N. M. Coe, 
Bay State Milling Co; V. J. Petersen, 
John C. Bunting, Petersen Bros. & Co; 
George A. Shields, C. B. Spaulding, New 
Century Co; Harry Korzeniewski, Ray- 
mond Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & 
Co; W. S. Johnson, F. T. Herbert, W. 
S. Johnson & Co; George S. Chesbro, 
J. P. Parks Co; W. F. Kunz, H. A. 
Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; John Reget, 
Jr; John W. Eckhart, George Poedtke, 
John Boguski, Robert Koegel, Nick 
Glaub, Charles Reiniger, John W. Eck- 
hart & Co; E. E. Murphy, C. M. Yager, 
Jr. Modern Miller; Nelson K. Reese, 
Milton Reese; E. A. Weaver, W. M. 
Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
M. E. Marquardt, Milwaukee, Larabee 


Flour Mills Corporation; P. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee; F. M. Rose- 
krans, Jr., Bertley Co; William Howat, 
King Midas Mill Co; J. S. Prendergast, 
Read Machinery Co; Frank E. Lange, 
A. Hopkins, V. Pekow, Lange Flour Co; 
F. J. Bergenthal, R. Graybiel, George 
Smil, W. L. Grewe, M. F. Lasser, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; C. C. Anthon, 
F. W. Schmidt, H. Rehfield, J. Koster- 
litz, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; Fred 
Larsen, John A. Armbruster, George 
Peterson, A. Izzo, C. Miller, Charles 
Boy, George Habel, George Carlson, 
Max Meyer, Walter Henry, A. Sidor, 
T. Hoffman, W. Zajewski, M. Lukasik, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; J. E. 
Dister, W. T. Demmer, George Bend- 
ing, R. Stierstorfter, J. D. Roberts, 
Anchor Mills; John F. Benes, John F. 
Benes, Jr., Lothes & Benes; George 
Manschot, Kern & Manschot, Milwaukee; 
W. E. Albright, J. A. Howorka, C. N. 
Cronin, C, Kappel, J. Fagen, A. H. 
Bruggemeyer, C. Archacki, W. Alles, J. 
C. Janos, C, E. Sears, J. Allman, Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co; I. B. John- 
ston, International Milling Co; C. A. 
Bunnell, J. A. Rheinstrom, John Poot, 
A. J. Cote, J. Johns, A. Madsen, J. B. 
Kovarik, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; B. 
F, Wallschlaeger, B. F. Reinking, L. R. 
Merrill, C. L. Miller, A. J. Keller, B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, Jr., Washburn Crosby 
Co., Inc; H. E. Burgess, R. J. Gretza, 
J. R. Janos, J. W. Mannott, Gold Med- 
al Flour Co; J. Faulds, Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Co; Ernest G. Dahl, M. J. 
Tanzer, Crooks Terminal Warehouses; 
Lawrence Sickinger, flour inspector; 
Phelps Cowan, William Cowan & Co; 
U. A. Arnold, F. C. Hausfeld, Paul 
Sherman, Palmer Flour Co; A. A. Glatz, 
C. E. Wallace, Chase Bag Co; A. W. 
Finnigan, Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis; W. J. Crawley, Wolf Flour 
Cartage Co. Inc; S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller. 





















FoaWARD KNIGHTON, of Samuel 

Knighton & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.,is president of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club and one of the leading figures in 
associational work that is being carried 


on by the National Federated Flour 


Clubs. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB WILL 
ENTERTAIN STATE BAKERS 


Burrato, N. Y.—A meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club was held on Dec. 3 
in the offices of The Fleischmann Co. 
to plan some special entertainment for 
those members of the New York State 
Bakers’ Association attending the annual 
convention scheduled for the Hotel Stat- 
ler on Jan. 21-22. 


Rut in 1638, the old 

mill at Sandwich, Mass., 
left, still functions—though 
not as a grinder of wheat. 
Up to 30 years ago the 
farmers near by still brought 
their grain to the mill and 
took home flour. Now the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Harvey, of Boston, 
the mill has been trans- 
formed into a gift shop, as 
shown below. Various ex- 
clusive bits of glassware are 
sold here, as well as East 
Indian and Persian prints. 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB WILL 
HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Puiapetpuia, Pa.—The Christmas 
party for poor children of the city, spon- 
sored by the Flour Club, the Commercial 
Exchange, the Maritime Exchange and 
the Bourse, will be given on Dec. 21, on 
the floor of the Bourse. The idea of the 
Christmas party was evolved by Stewart 
Unkles, Philadelphia manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., four 
years ago, when he was president of the 
Flour Club. The first year about 200 
children were entertained, and this num- 
ber has grown until last year there were 
over 500 guests at the Christmas party. 
The children are gathered without regard 
to race or creed through the co-operation 
of the charitable organizations of the 
city. It is expected that fully as many 
will be entertained this year as last. 

There will be circus features, and 
Santa Claus will be there in person and 
give to each child a sweater and a good- 
sized bag containing candy, cakes and 
fruits. William Lockyer, who is in charge 
of providing music, has secured the serv- 
ices of the Reading Seashore Band. 

The expenses are defrayed by volun- 
tary contributions, mostly from the mem- 
bers of the organizations sponsoring the 
affair. Filson Graff, who was treasurer 
last year, is again acting in that capaci- 
ty, and reports a gratifying response to 
appeals for contributions. Mr. Unkles, 
the originator of the party in 1924, is 
this year, as in previous ones, in general 
charge of all arrangements. 


o> 


WALTER B. POLLOCK, PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE TREASURER, DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—Walter B. Pollock, 
assistant vice president of the New York 
Central Railroad, and treasurer of the 
New York Produce Exchange, died on 
Nov. 20, at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
following an operation for an_ illness 
which had persisted during several 
months. Mr. Pollock was 72 years old 
and had been connected with the activi- 
ties of the Produce Exchange since 1910, 
serving as treasurer, vice president and 
president. He began his railroad career 
as an office boy with the old Colony 
Railroad in Boston in 1868. He joined 
the New York Central as traveling audi- 
tor in 1887, and during federal control 
of railroads was marine director for 
New York Harbor, the eastern and Al- 
legheny regions. He was marine man- 
ager of the New York Central when he 
retired on Jan. 1, 1927. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, three brothers and 
three sisters. 

oo D> 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 1,900 bbls flour, to be sub- 
mitted by Dec. 3. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs. De- 
livery must be made at the Isthmus of 
Panama between Jan. 10 and Jan. 15. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name of 
the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, 
or to increase by 10 per cent or decrease 
by 20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office 
of the commissary purchasing agent of 
the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State 
Street, New York. 


ooS> 


The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its December meeting at the Baltimore 
Country Club, and will elect four mem- 
bers, giving it a total of 55, the largest 
in its history. 
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NEW YORK 


Last week brought all that is expected 
in the way of business during a holiday 
season. Wheat and other contributors 
to the general flour situation furnished 
no particular reason for buying, so con- 
sumers drifted along, purchasing very 
lightly, chiefly for near-by shipment. 

November Satisfactory.—In spite of 
the quietness, November has been a very 
satisfactory month in many offices. A 
few report it comparable to banner 
years, but this, naturally, occurred where 
previous bookings were not in unusual 
volume. Southwestern sellers have not 
shared in the recent business to any ex- 
tent, since all the larger requirements 
on this flour were filled in the buying 
boom of the late summer. As a matter 
of fact, bakers’ requirements appear to 
be filled into the coming year, although 
jobbers still have some openings. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying Expected.— 
From early December until after Jan. 1, 
only hand-to-mouth buying is expected. 
The general condition of the New York 
market, however, is healthy,—that is, 
spot stocks are moderate, and shipping 
directions are prompt,—so even with cur- 
tailed orders during the next five or six 
weeks there should not be much com- 
plaint of poor business. 

In an effort to interest buyers, some 
mills have reduced their prices to as- 
tonishingly low levels. Indeed, on sev- 
eral grades of flour, two distinct price 
ranges existed, one for those mills which 
held firmly to quality and price consist- 
ent with wheat, and another for those 
sufficiently anxious for business to re- 
duce them, in some cases 25@50c below 
the general range. This was especially 
true of clears. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Dec. 1, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.35@ 
6.80 bbl, standard patents $6@6.35, 
clears $5.45@6.10, high glutens $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter short patents $6.10@ 
6.60, straights $5.70@6.15; soft winter 
straights, $6.25@6.50. 


NOTES 


B. H. Muirhead, flour and oatmeal ex- 
porter, Toronto, Ont., was on a business 
trip here last week, leaving for home on 
Nov. 28. 


A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., almost immediately on 
his return from Europe left New York 
for a brief visit to Buffalo. 


O. L. Spencer, general manager for 
the State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., was expected at the office of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation on Dec. 3. 


Flour clearances from New York for 
the week ending Nov. 24, as compiled 
by the Barr Shipping Corporation, to- 
taled 120,951 bbls. Several were of un- 
usual size, and included 19,040 bbls to 
Bremen, 16,050 to Bergen, 14,475 to 
Oslo, 13,000 to Pirzus and 10,105 to 
Manchester. Wheat clearances totaled 
1,200,872 bus. 


In spite of the holiday last week, a 
number of out-of-town men were intro- 
duced on ’change by local flour men. 
Among the visitors were Lawrence B. 
Chapman, president of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, intro- 
duced by Samuel Knighton, W. D. Pow- 
ley, Miami, introduced by W. P. Tanner, 
of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., D. 
G. Donald, Shanghai, the guest of W. C. 
Duncan, export manager for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

R. L. Ward, manager for the Hays 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Ward, arrived in New York 
last week, having attended the Federa- 
tion meeting in Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward had Thanksgiving dinner with B. 
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A. Weigel, assistant manager of the 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, who 
is also on a tour of the eastern markets. 
The party left on Dec. 1 for Boston, and 
after stopping at Columbus, Ohio, ex- 
pected to return home. They reported 
little flour being purchased in eastern 
markets, 


As an indication of the interest in se- 
curities trading on the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange, more than 50 
have purchased certificates of member- 
ship in the exchange in the past three 
weeks. Seven of the applications repre- 
sent New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, and 31 will be identified with the 
new trading. No official date has been 
announced for the commencement of the 
new department, but it is expected to be 
about Dec. 15. The sale of a regular 
membership was made, Nov. 30, at $32,- 
000. Associate memberships run about 
$5,000 less. 

oo 


BUFFALO 


Flour trading was dull last week, and 
millers do not expect it to be other- 
wise until after Jan. 1. Shipping direc- 
tions were light. Prices were unchanged. 
The little business that was transacted 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis, and at cut 
prices. Production at the mills dropped 
seven points to 73 per cent of capacity. 

Export men confronted about the same 
situation as local salesmen. Kansas mill 
representatives fared likewise. 

Quotations, Dec. 1, cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Buffalo: family patents $7.30 bbl, second 
patents $6.70, first clears $5.70; Kansas 
flour, new crop, short patents $6.60@7, 
second patent $5.80@6.10; No. 2 semo- 
lina, 3c, bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations were 20c over 
Buffalo. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 255,500 185,273 73 

Previous week .. 255,500 200,318 80 

Year ago ....... 253,000 213,023 84 

Two years ago... 238,000 205,664 86 

Three years ago. 238,000 207,975 87 
<<! 

PITTSBURGH 


Unsettled conditions prevailed in the 
flour market here last week, with the 
result that sales were decidedly light. 
The only redeeming feature was the sat- 
isfactory shipping directions. 

There was a slight change downward 
in prices, but this did not have the ef- 
fect of inducing orders. Little new busi- 
ness is looked for until after Jan. 1. 

Sales were confined mainly to small 
bakers, who bought sparingly and with 
the thought uppermost in their minds 
that there was a possibility of another 
price revision downward. The estab- 
lished brands of springs and hard win- 
ters were in fair demand. Sales of clears 
and soft winters were light, with prices 
unchanged. Semolina was quoted at 
3%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Business was 
slack, and shipping directions fair. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 1: spring wheat 
short patent $6.25@7 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.90, standard patent $5.75@6.25; 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$5.50@6, clears $5.50@6; soft winter, 
$5.75@6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 


Jacob H. Bender, aged 82, for many 
years engaged in flour milling in Manor 
township, Lancaster County, and reput- 
ed quite wealthy, died, on Nov. 16, at 
Columbia, Pa. He was a director of the 
Central National Bank of Columbia. 


W. C. Mansfield, Pittsburgh district 


sales manager for the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, is receiving 
the congratulations of his friends on the 
arrival of a baby boy, Walter Calvin 
Mansfield, in his home on Nov. 25. 
Mother and son are doing nicely. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Kregar recently 
celebrated their sixtieth wedding anni- 
versary at their home, 918 Homewood 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. Mr. Kregar for 50 
years has been engaged in the retail flour 
and grocery business. He is widely 
known in the Homewood district. 


Asking $30,000 damages from the 
United Baking Co., Pittsburgh, for the 
death of her husband in an automobile 
collision at Beallsville, when a truck of 
the baking company crashed into an 
automobile in which A. J. Robinson was 
seated and fatally injured him, suit was 
filed in the court of common pleas at 
Pittsburgh by the widow. Hermann 
Glantz, driver of the truck, was held on 
a manslaughter charge for trial in the 
Washington County courts, and is free 
on bail. 

oo > 


BALTIMORE 


Turkey had the call last week; that is, 
until after Thanksgiving Day. In fact, 
the local flour trade is now counting on 
having a grand “loaf” until Jan. 1, but 
the market has been known to cut up 
high jinks in December, regardless of 
the holidays, and history may repeat it- 
self. Flour prices were barely steady, 
with wheat easier for the most part, and 
feed holding its late advance. Some 
business was done for quick shipment, 
lake-and-rail, at concessions, but most 
buyers were content to stand pat on 
present stocks and take chances, despite 
the strong closing. 

Sales included standard spring patent 
at $5.85@6.25 bbl, cotton, hard winter 
straight at $5.75@6, cotton, and near-by 
soft winter straight at $5.50@5.65, bulk. 
The trading represented several 1,000-bbl 
lots. The spread on No. 1 northern 
wheat at Minneapolis would indicate that 
the premium on protein wheat had fallen 
badly from grace. 

Closing prices, Dec. 1, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.35@ 
6.60, straight $5.85@6.10; soft winter 
short patent (near-by) $6.50@6.75, 
straight (near-by) $5.65@5.90. 


NOTES 


Receipts of millfeed from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1 were 13,727 tons, against 10,759 
last year. 


William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris 
& Son, grain commission, visited Min- 
neapolis last week. 


Included in receipts last week were 
1,000 bbls flour and 178,294 bus barley 
destined for export. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., passed 
part of last week at the New York 
branch of the company. 


It is said that one Baltimore dairy 
alone has already added 12 delivery wag- 
ons since the local dairy-bakery com- 
bination was formed. 

Flour receipts in November were 129,- 
183 bbls, last year 116,888; exports 29,- 
073, last year 43,012. Receipts from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 were 944,089 bbls, last 
year 1,170,823; exports 129,976, last year 
448,502. 

Grain receipts in November were 5,- 
294,758 bus, last year 3,633,427; exports 
2,123,141, last year 1,840,915. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 were 27,884,107 
bus, last year 25,648,353; exports 19,- 
652,974, last year 23,016,267. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
R. L. Ward, manager of the Hays City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, L. E. Benditt, 
of the Commander Flour Co., Philadel- 
phia, and B. A. Weigel, assistant man- 
ager of the Dodge City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 639 cars, grading 
as follows: 13 No. 1 hard spring, 97 No. 
2 dark northern, 168 No. 3 dark north- 
ern, 55 sample grade dark northern, 18 
No. 3 northern, 141 sample grade north- 
ern, 25 No. 2 mixed durum, 77 No. 2 
durum, 18 No. 3 durum and 32 No. 5 
durum. 
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P. S. He Didn’t Get the Club 
New York, N. Y. 


N view of existing conditions, 

a word of advice to millers plan- 
ning a trip to New York may not 
be amiss. This office respectfully 
urges that if they are given an ad- 
dress where “only the very best 
stuff is sold,” they engrave it 
either on their memory or in the 
list of important addresses. 

The recent experience of a 
westerner is vouched for in the lo- 
cal trade, who, when seeking a 
recommended night club, namely, 
“The Whoopee Club,” could not | 
remember its exact location. | 
Stopping before an officer at about | 

| 
| 
| 





Forty-seventh Street and Broad- 
way, he tactfully, in the Chester- 
fieldian manner for which millers 
are noted, inquired, “Officer, can 
you tell me where the Whoopee 
Club is located?” The policeman 
looked at him more in sorrow than 
in anger. “Mister,” said he, “there 
are 14 on this side of the street 
and 18 on the other. How can you 
expect me to know the one you 








mean?” 

















BOSTON 


Only an occasional car of flour was 
reported sold last week, the trade buy- 
ing only to meet pressing needs. Mill- 
ers are quietly offering at concessions in 
order to induce buyers to take hold more 
freely, but results have been very un- 
satisfactory. Stocks are only moderate, 
but there is evideutly plenty of flour on 
hand or on the way to meet all immedi- 
ate requirements. Other distributing 
points in New England report similar 
conditions, 

Flour prices, mill shipment, Boston 
points, Dec. 1: special spring patents 
$7.25@7.60 bbl, standard patents $6.50@ 
7.50, first clears $6.10@6.50; hard winter 
patents, $6.25@6.70; soft winter patents 
$6.65@7.35, straight $6.25@7.25, clear 
$6.10@6.30. 


RECEIPTS AT BOSTON DURING NOVEMBER 


1928 1927 
PRS, WED cccvcccceseses 148,170 166,400 
Wes WD. cdseecececses 1,328,650 1,070,150 
CE ED wiaticcsedsssas ° “SOERaE 4,675 
OasRs bus ......cccscsees 49,375 112,475 
Ss eachs esikvaues: ceenme 550 
Barley, bus ...... 699,425 684,775 
Millfeed, tons .... 88 168 
Corn meal, bbls .. 685 921 
Oatmeal, cases 6,300 13,634 
Oatmeal, sacks 627 397 





NOTES 


The estimated stock of flour in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 1, was 36,240 bbls, compared 
with 37,820 on Nov. 1 and 32,746 a year 
ago. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton, via the Panama Canal, during No- 
vember, totaled 12,750 bbls, compared 
with 7,450 during October. A year ago 
the arrivals were 6,050 bbls. 


oo > 


PHILADELPHIA 


Offerings of flour last week were more 
liberal, and prices of spring wheats were 
reduced about 15c. There was no change 
in the rest of the list. The reduction in 
spring wheats failed to increase interest 
to any material extent. Consumers ap- 
pear to be pretty well stocked up for 
near wants, and manifest little disposi- 
tion to anticipate requirements. Jobbers 
in a few cases were offering flour at 
slight concessions from mill figures, but 
were not pressing the market to any 
extent. 

Quotations, Dec. 1, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6.45@6.80, first clear $6.05@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.15, 
straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter straight, 
$5.90@6.90. 

NOTES 

The Norwegian steamer Samnanger, 
with the first full cargo of grain to be 
shipped from here this season, cleared on 
Nov. 27 for Havre. 


The old gristmill at Bargaintown, N. 
J., said to be 150 years old, burned last 
week. The structure toppled into the 
mill pond when the flames were at their 
height. 
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SEATTLE 


There was practically no change in the 
domestic flour situation last week, and 
quotations were unchanged. Recent fluc- 
tuations logically should have stirred up 
some business, but inquiry was light. 
Mills were fairly busy on old commit- 
ments. This condition applied to central 
western and southeastern outlets, as well 
as the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf 

rts, 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations were unchanged, as follows, car- 
loads, coast, Nov. 30: family short patent 
$7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $5.50@5.90, 98’s; standard patent 
$6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $6@6.65. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms: Dakota, $6.80@7.60; 
Montana, $6@7.10. 

Export Trade.—Export activity gen- 
erally was quiet, although there was some 
business reported with North China, for 
deferred shipment as far off as March. 
The restraining factor is difficulty in ob- 
taining space, rather than price agree- 
ment. The price for export straights, 
f.o.b., Seattle, was said to be $4.70@5 
bbl. Recent declines in Liverpool are 
reported to have eliminated business in 
that direction for the present. Compe- 
tition from Canadian mills, with Vancou- 
ver as the outlet, has not subsided. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 46,800 25,066 53 
Previous week .. 46,800 22,937 49 
WORF GMO <decrce 46,800 31,125 67 
Two years ago... 562,800 25,993 55 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,811 55 
Four years ago.. 52,800 24,034 46 
Five years ago... 52,800 33,248 63 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 57,000 43,597 71 
Previous week .. 57,000 48,107 84 
BOR? GOO. casaces 57,000 52,739 93 
Two years ago... 57,000 32,062 56 
Three years ago. 57,000 41,522 73 
Four years ago.. 57,000 23,125 41 
Five years ago... 57,000 49,432 87 

NOTES 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma, Nov. 22-23: to Baltimore, 
400 bbls; Boston, 730; New York, 500; 
San Francisco, 5,950; Wilmington, 5,350; 
San Diego, 150. 

E. J. Thomas, Minneapolis, general 
sales manager for the Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., St. Paul, was in Seattle last 
week, leaving here for Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


A loud speaker announcing system has 
been installed on the trading floor of the 
Seattle Grain Exchange. Telephone calls 
to traders are announced over the floor; 
important grain news, and introductions 
of visitors also are broadcast. 


H. L. Knox, of the Knox School of 
Salesmanship, has been selected as the 
feature speaker at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Washington Flour Club, 
to be held Dec. 7, at Blanc’s Cafe, Seat- 
tle. Important business will be consid- 
ered, and a large attendance is expected. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Nov. 12-27: to Glasgow, 11,737 
bbls; La Paz, 3,400; Charana, 500; Oru- 
ro, 2,150; Hongkong, 12,901; Java, 1,325; 
Singapore, 3,895 ; Sumatra, 1,724; Pedang, 
125; Arica, 155; Paita, 52; Liverpool, 
750; London, 571; Stockholm, 224; Mal- 
mo, 56. 

The Thanksgiving holiday, as well as 
the homecoming football psc between 
the University of Washington and the 
Washington State College, attracted a 
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number of out-of-town visitors, including 
Edgar Smith, of the Astoria Flouring 
Mills Co; W. W. Harder, of M. Doppl- 
maier, Phil Benedict, of Kerr Gifford & 
Co., Inc., Jack Noyes, broker, and Wal- 
ter Wilson, of Louis Dreyfus & Co., all 
of Portland; R. J. Stephens, of the R. 
J. Stephens Grain Co., Spokane; F. H. 
Hurd, of the Stanwood (Wash.) Grain 
Co. 
oS 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices were maintained last 
week, but city business was small, as 
most buyers had already filled their 
needs. Family patents were listed at 
$7.50 bbl, and second hard wheat and 
bluestem flour at $7.30 in straight cars. 

A good inquiry from China continues, 
and while most of the prices indicated 
are under the market, a fair amount of 
export business is being worked. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mov. 86-06. 2 ..0scescve0% 25,225 68 
Previous week ..........+.> 34,2256 92 
WORE GOO 650 civceveessesee 29,332 47 
Two years @fO .......2+66. 27,628 44 
Three years ago .......... 28,262 45 
POUr VOATS BHO csccscseces 38,560 62 
eee WENO BOO. v6 ccc ceeece 60,173 97 


James F. Bell, president of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in Port- 
land last week. 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview, Dec. 1, was 


2,166,086 bus, a decrease of 403,862 for 
the week. The total a year ago was 
1,941,000. 

A. M. Scott, of the Astoria Flouring 
Mills Co., has returned from a four 
months’ tour of the Orient. He passed 
some time in the Hawaiian Islands on 
his way home. 


Wheat exports from Portland in No- 
vember were 1,916,257 bus, against 3,- 
018,791 in October and 5,983,196 in No- 
vember, 1927. Exports of wheat from 
Portland last week were 250,000 bus to 
Japan, 287,466 to Spain, 74,666 to the 
United Kingdom, 93,332 to Peru and 10,- 
000 to Holland. 

Exports of flour from Portland during 
November were 36,432 bbls, compared 
with 61,348 in October and 71,637 in 
November last year. Flour shipments 
from Portland for the week were 1,993 
bbls to Holland, 13,250 to the Philip- 
pines, 4,250 to China, 1,142 to the United 
Kingdom, 1,700 to Ecuador, 829 to Peru, 
1,113 to Bolivia, 10,612 to Atlantic ports 
and 1,005 to Gulf ports. Astoria — 
8,250 bbls to China, 350 to the Philip- 
pines and 15 to Japan. 

oo SD 


OGDEN 


Enlarged demand for flour from south- 
eastern states, resulting in increased 
bookings and in heavier specifications 
for shipment, was reported by Ogden 
millers last week. Inquiries were more 
numerous than for some time, but millers 
expect no heavy buying until late in the 
month. Ogden mills have sufficient book- 
ings to assure continued capacity opera- 
tion far into the winter. Smaller mill- 
ers in Utah and southern Idaho are op- 
erating at about 50 per cent of capacity. 

Quotations remained unchanged on 
flour for shipment to southeastern states, 
offers being based on Nov. 30 as follows 
(all in 98-lb bags): high patents $7.40 
@7.80 bbl and straights $6.35@6.70, car 
lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. To 
California dealers, quotations were un- 
changed as follows: first patents $6.70 
@6.85, second patents $6.85@7 and 
straights $6.35@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San 
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A Farewell Dinner for Walter C. Tiffany 


FAREWELL dinner was given on 

Nov. 27, at the Olympic Hotel in 

Seattle, Wash., for Walter C. Tif- 
fany, who is interrupting his connection 
as Pacific Coast branch manager of The 
Northwestern Miller pending a readjust- 
ment of this journal’s representation in 
the far western states. Mr. Tiffany left 
for Minneapolis, the home office, on Dec. 
1. The correspondence at Seattle, in 
Mr. Tiffany’s absence, will be conducted 
by J. J. McCormack, secretary of the 
Seattle Grain Exchange. 

For 14 years Mr. Tiffany has repre- 
sented The Northwestern Miller on the 
Pacific Coast. Through this connection 
and as secretary of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, which position he 
held for a number of years, he achieved 
a close association with members of the 
Pacific Coast milling and grain trades, 
many of whom attended the farewell 
dinner. Among those present were: 
Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co. and dean of the milling industry 
on the Pacific Coast; Louis P. Baumann, 
assistant general manager and secretary- 
treasurer Centennial Mill Co; James L. 
Kerr, assistant sales manager, and I. C. 
Bonham, manager, of the Tacoma mill 
of the same company; O. D. Fisher, 
president, W. P. Fisher, sales manager, 
D. R. Fisher, vice president, W. Stanley 
Allen, export manager, and Samuel Arm- 
strong, manager of the grain depart- 
ment, Fisher Flouring Mills Co; Horace 
P. Chapman, vice president Charles H. 
Lilly Co; George F. Folsom, president 
Novelty Mill Co; Edgar Smith, president 
Astoria Flouring Mills Co; R. D. Mc- 
Ausland, Seattle manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co; M. Harshman, Harshman Bro- 
kerage Co; R. D. Lytle, secretary and 
traffic manager North Pacific Millers’ 
Association. 

Telegrams and letters of regret be- 
cause of inability to attend the dinner 
were received from J. D. Armstrong, 
Sperry Flour Co; C. A. Peplow, Royal 


Milling Co; D. A. Pattulo, Crown Mills; 
E, H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co; M. G. Russi; E. O. McCoy, Wasco 
Warehouse & Milling Co; A. E. Sutton, 
Strauss & Co., Inc; Mark P. Miller, Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co; A. Alexander, Co- 
lumbia River Milling Co; L. C. Lens, 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills; C. B. 
Shoemaker, Kennewick (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co.,—and several others. 

Mr. McAusland, reporting the dinner 
to The Northwestern Miller, writes: 

“A man as well and as favorably 
known in the advertising field as is Wal- 
ter C. Tiffany might naturally be ex- 
pected to make a good job of advertising 
his own movements, but his host of mill- 
ing and grain friends in the Pacific 
Northwest all know that this is about the 
only kind of job on which Mr. Tiffany 
would be likely to fall down. Less than 
a week in advance, he quietly informed 
a few of his Seattle friends that he ex- 
pected to leave Dec. 1 for Minneapolis. 
In spite of the short notice and the holi- 
day season, he was not allowed to leave 
without an expression of the affection 
and regard with which he is held in the 
trade. 

“Mr. Tiffany came to Seattle in 1914, 
and in the 14 years that have intervened 
he has made a host of friends among 
millers and grain dealers. He was made 
secretary of the millers’ association in 
1918, and did splendid work in that ca- 
pacity for a number of years. 

“Only such a man as Walter C. Tif- 
fany could have captured and held the 
confidence and respect of the trade as 
he has. His quiet dignity and his cheery 
presence will be missed at gatherings of 
milling and grain men. 

“Mr. Tiffany’s Pacific Coast friends 
wish him Godspeed and happiness in his 
original field; however, they are saying 
au revoir and not good-by to him. The 
Tiffany home at Wing Point on Bain- 
bridge Island, near Seattle, is not ‘for 
sale,’ and the owner is expected back.” 
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Francisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho dealers were 
quoted: family patents $6.30@6.80, sec- 
ond patents $5.90@6.15 and straights 
$5.90@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


S. P. Elliott, general sales manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was in Ogden last week. 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager for the 
Gloge Grain & Milling Co., has gone to 
Los Angeles on a business trip. 

Operation of the Weber Central 
Dairy’s powdered milk plant at Ogden, 
the first built between the Missouri Riv- 
er and the Pacific Coast, was started 
Dec. 1. It was constructed by a farm- 
ers’ co-operative organization, with 
James R. Beus as manager. 

Joseph M. Parker, former manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co. in Ogden, has 
been chosen secretary-manager of the 
Oakland (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce. 
He recently retired from the position 
of manager of the California Prune & 
Apricot Growers’ Association. Prior to 
locating in Ogden, when the Sperry plant 
was established here, Mr. Parker had 
been manager for the Sperry company 
in San Jose, where he served as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 

oo > 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business continued dull last 
week. Contract deliveries were fair, but 
below normal for the time of year. 
Prices were steady to weaker, with the 
exception of northern bluestem patents. 
Quotations, Nov. 30, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60@ 
6.80 bbl; Montana standard patents $6.50 
@7, clears $5.50@5.75; Kansas standard 
patents, $6.40@6.60; Dakota standard 
patents, $8.25@8.50; Idaho hard wheat 
patents, $6@6.40; Oregon-Washington 
bluestem patents, $6.40@6.60; northern 
straight grades, $6@6.20; California pas- 
try, $5.50@5.75; California bluestem pat- 
ents, $6.40@6.50. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D.C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 380 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

FOS-FOR-US; International Agricultural 
Corporation, New York; stock and poultry 
food supplement. Use claimed since Jan. 
1, 1928 

C.C.C., and design; Frank T. Caughey 
Co., Detroit, Mich; scratch feeds. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1910. 

SUN SHINE; Sun Shine Laboratories, Col- 
ony, Kansas; feed balancing preparations 
for live stock and poultry, including min- 
eral supplement ration. Use claimed since 
Jan. 1, 1928. 

JACK RABBIT, and design; Denver Al- 
falfa Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo; 
alfalfa meal. Use claimed since Sept. 10, 
1928. 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST AND 
CHEAPEST FAT PRODUCER; with steer, 
seal, and ribbon design; animal feeds, name- 
ly, molasses feed, sugar cottonseed feed, and 
dairy feed. Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1913. 








FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Nov. 27, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

ELIXIR; 8S. R. Yantis Milling Co., Fulton, 
Mo; wheat flour. Use claimed since Aug. 
28, 1928. 

FLORIDA'S CALL, Direct from Farms 
and Groves, and farm boy design; South 
Florida Products Corporation, Fort Pierce, 
Fla; wheat flour and other foods. Use 
claimed since Dec. 24, 1927. 

MOZARKA; Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., 
Joplin, Mo; plain and self-rising wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Aug. 9, 1928. 

PASTRY QUEEN; Brand-Dunwoody Mill- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo; plain and self-rising 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Aug. 13, 
1928. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed slowed down last 
week, although remaining firm. Offer- 
ings continued light, and prices showed 
practically no change. On Dec. 1 spring 
bran was quoted at $34.50@35 ton, hard 
winter bran $34.50@35, standard mid- 
dlings $34.75@35.50, flour middlings 
$35.25@36 and red dog $38@40. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed was easier last 
week, and demand lessened. However, 
prices held firm, due to sparse offerings. 
Flour middlings were off 50c. Many 
mills reported that they were sold up on 
bran and middlings for December, and 
some are booked further ahead. There 
was little inquiry for future delivery. 
Receipts totaled 1,660 tons, against 630 
the previous week, and shipments 2,190, 
against 1,550 last year. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: spring bran $34@35 ton, winter 
bran $34.50@35.20, standard middlings 
$34.50@35, flour middlings $35@36, and 
red dog $38@41, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Millfeed was practically 
featureless last week. Demand was 
quiet, and little effort was made to push 
sales. Local mills have been disposing 
of feed to their regular trade, and of- 
ferings from the West have been limited. 
Prices have shown little change, and the 
whole trade has adopted a waiting atti- 
tude. Quotations, Dec. 1: soft winter 
bran $33.75@84 ton, hard winter bran 
$33.50@34, and gray shorts $35@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis. — Notwithstanding the 
firmness in prices, demand for millfeed 
is rather indifferent. Of course, very 
little for prompt shipment is being of- 
fered. Mills, generally, are oversold. 
Mixers keep the market cleaned up, but 
speculators are not at all keen about en- 
tering into contracts for deferred de- 
livery at present levels. More or less 
business has been booked for shipment 
after Jan. 1, but, lacking inquiry, job- 
bers do not display much interest. Mill- 
ers, however, do not feel that the top has 
been touched. They ask $32.50@33 ton 
for bran and standard middlings, $34 
@35.50 for flour middlings, $39 for red 
dog, $33.50@35 for wheat mixed feed 
and $27 for rye middlings, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 4 Year ago 
EE eee ee @32.50 $.....@29.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@32.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings.. . 33.00@34.00 33.00@34.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.50 

Duluth—Inquiry continued for mill 
supplies of millfeed last week at firmer 
quotations, but little or no new business 
developed, due to a lack of stock. 


Great Falls.—Millfeed continued in ex- 
cellent demand last week, and buyers 
showed more interest in deferred ship- 
ments. Quotations, Dec. 1, f.o.b., mill, 
carload lots, 100-lb sacks: middlings, 
$30.50 ton; mixed feed, $29.50; bran, 
$29.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—A spasmodic but good 
demand for bran, with only moderate 
offerings, kept prices fairly firm last 
week, but that for shorts was slight. 
There were not heavy enough offerings 
of the latter, however, to break the price 
to any great extent. Mills are now on 
December contracts, and probably will 
be kept busy for some time in filling 
their commitments. Most feed men are 
bullish. Quotations, Dec. 1: bran $31.50 
@32 ton, brown shorts $32, gray shorts 
$32.50@33. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—Bran reached 
a high point of $32.50 ton last week, but 
later declined 50c. Quotations, Dec. 1: 
bran, $32 ton; mill run bran, $82.50; 
shorts, $33. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand was not 
nearly so keen last week, especially 
toward the close. Despite absence of in- 
quiry, mills held prices fairly steady, 
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preferring to store rather than make re- 
ductions. Bran was in somewhat better 
demand than shorts. Quotations, Nov. 
80, Kansas City basis: bran, $32 ton; 
mill run, $33.50; gray shorts, $35. 

Salina.—Millfeed remained strong last 
week, prices being in keeping with the 
advance made about a fortnight ago. 
Bran continued to show particular 
strength. Quotations, Nov. 30, Kansas 
City basis: mill run, $31@32 ton; gray 
shorts, $33@34; bran, $29@30. 

Oklahoma City—Millfeed was stronger 
last week, with a considerable advance 
in prices. Demand was especially strong 
for mixed cars. Buyers of car lots are 
wary of the present high prices, and 
apparently are waiting for a decline in 
quotations. Prices, Nov. 30: straight 
bran, $1.60 per 100 lbs; mill run, $1.70; 
shorts, $1.85. 


Omaha.—Standard and pure bran ad- 
vanced 50c last week, while wheat shorts, 
gray shorts, flour middlings and red dog 
declined 50c. Production was seasonal 
and demand moderately active. Quota- 
tions, car lots, Nov. 30: standard bran, 
$31.50 ton; pure bran, $32; wheat shorts, 
$32.50; gray shorts, $33.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $35.50; red dog, $41; ton lots $3 
more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more 


Wichita.—Millfeeds of all kinds were 
in good demand last week, and the local 
market absorbed the greater part of the 
output. Prices continued an upward 
trend. Quotations, Nov. 30, Kansas City 
basis: shorts, $36 ton; mill run, $34; 
bran, $32@33. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Indianapolis.—Fewer offerings of mill- 
feed reached the market last week. It 
has been some time since deliveries have 
been so slow. The only thing that saves 
the situation is that there is very little 
demand, but everything that was of- 
fered was absorbed. On Dec. 1, spring 
bran was quoted at $34@36 ton, hard 
winter bran $34@36, standard middlings 
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$34@35, flour middlings $35@37 and red 
dog $38@40. 

Toledo.—Millfeed is in a stronger po- 
sition, with advancing prices. Bran last 
week advanced 50c@$1.50, and middlings 
only slightly less. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, on Nov. 30, at $37.50 
@38 ton, and mixed feed and middlings 
at the same price, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 

Evansville——Demand for millfeed in- 
creased last week, all classes of buyers 
participating. Prices strengthened ac- 
cordingly. Quotations, Dec. 1: bran, $38 
ton; mixed, $40; shorts, $41. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and a little higher, with buying 
reported on the increase. Quotations, 
Nov. 30: red dog, $47.50@48 ton; flour 
middlings, $43@43.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $40.50@41.50; standard _ bran, 
$39.50@40. 

Nashville-—Millfeed had a strong tone 
last week, and demand was good. Sup- 
ply was somewhat curtailed by limited 
running time at mills. Quotations, Dec. 
1: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $31@33 ton; 
standard middlings, $36@40. Bran has 
been tending higher. 


New Orlteans.—Domestic demand for 
millfeed was fair last week, and prices 
showed a tendency to decline. Exports 
improved, and a total of 5,318 sacks left 
this port, 3,340 for Hamburg and the 
rest for Latin America. Quotations, 
Nov. 28: wheat bran, $1.95 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $2.08. 

Memphis.—Prices of millfeed were 
firm and offerings light last week, as 
many mills had nothing to offer to car 
lot buyers. Buying was limited to im- 
mediate requirements, but stocks were 
small and feeding needs increasing, so 
that there was a steady demand. Wheat 
bran was quoted, Dec. 1, at $35.25@36 
ton and gray shorts at $37@38, car lots, 
and more in mixed cars. 


Atlanta—tThe millfeed market was un- 
usually strong last week. Soft winter 
wheat bran was marked up about $3, 
brown shorts $2 and red dog $1@1.50, 
slowing up orders the last of the week. 
Volume was below last year, mills plac- 
ing few orders for other than mixed 
cars. Brokers had looked for good ad- 
vance buying in December, but are less 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 4, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Borins WEAR wsccvecececs Baccus @34.50 $..... @ 32.50 cece e Doccce QicceeQeocee. 940.00@41.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @34.50 ..... 31.50@32.00 34.25@34.50 .....@..... 
Bett WitST WORD .ccccoce acces @iavses sient GR beeas seeee@..... 34.00@35.00 40.00@41.00 
Standard middlings* ... ..... @34.50  ..... @33.00 seee+@32.00 .....@..... 40.00@40.25 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.25@36.00 34.00 @35.00 32.50@33.00 35.00@36.00 .....@40.50 
ae ree 38.50@39.00 .....@39.0 CuegeQPecess § cooreQPscees cvceseQeGSee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Srtas, PEAR ' 006s cv css.c G. ove @36.50 $40.00 @41.00 $41.00@41.50 $38.00@39.00 Oy coce Wc exec 
Hard winter bran ...... «ws... @..... 40.00 @41.00 41.50@42.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Sott winter bran ....02. coos Oe 41.00 @42.00 42.00@42.50 38.50@39.50 31.00@33.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@36.50 40.00@41.00 41.00@41.50 37.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour mid@lingst .....06 cevee @40.00 41.00@46.00 46.50@47.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
Be GOD rite eecesbeosied veved @43.00 46.50@47.50 .....@47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOOGRES. .occccscscemnesss 36.0 $.....@38.00 $.....@43.00 
GWURMIGOS cccccccee coeds @ 28.00 «eee + @30.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Dec. 3, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1927 1928 


BFAR cccccscccescccece $28.75 $31.50@32.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 29.00 32.00@32.50 
MIGGHNGS ...ceccccece 29.50 31.50@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 32.50@33.50 
UE GE pee seccecuses 37.50 36.00@38.50 
i 31.50 32.50@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 67.50@58.50 
} | MORE R LC UE TE EEES 37.50 41.00@41.50 
SE” co ccesesses 38.50 41.00@41.50 
Wee GE” te vasacgizes 46.50 45.00@46.00 
Duluth— 
ME Wide cveeras ceenk< 30.00 31.50@32.00 
BERGE cascscedsess 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.00 32.00@32.50 
MOG GOD ceccccecccece 38.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
) OPTI TET Tee 29.50 32.00@33.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33:50 34.50@36.00 
Geee BOTH ccc cccccns 36.00 36.50@37.50 
GEE BOGE coccsvcccsecy 12.50 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Bufftalo— 
WO WEOR ccccctcnccns 33.50 36.00@36.50 
BL nis'0c0hadesoe o0-s i 33.00 35.75 @36.25 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 35.75@36.25 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 37.50@38.50 
BO GOR scvescccesens 42.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.50 37.00@37.50 
GE BE wc tvccccccves 46.50 58.50@59.00 
*Boston. tChicago. tDecember-January. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
Were BOOM cccncccccess $29.00 $31.50@32.00 
BE. Gob ee tne dcececees 29.00 31.00@31.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 32.00@32.50 
0! a” ae 35.00 33.50@34.50 
ft) Fe 40.50 41.00@42.00 

Philadelphia— 

Weer BFOR 2. cc cecese 38.00 40.50@41.50 
ee 37.50 40.00@41.00 
PT SR: 0s wee ca os 37.00 39.50@40.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 40.00@41.00 
SO eae 46.50 47.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ....,.. 44.00 40.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 31.50 34.50@35.20 
DD dab G6 ato a8 aih 0.06.6 31.50 34.00@35.00 
ee oe 31.50 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 35.00@36.00 
Be BO vkicce'scenssce 40.50 38.00@41.00 
MO BOGE ccccccccccsee 28.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.50 42.00@51.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 41.00@42.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 41.50 41.00@42.50 

GH. SE vc ccareccecs 36.20 ....@t39.65 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 9.10 
EE abo e.c0ncreddr eve 7.00 9.10 
Oe. ERD ceccecs oe ghee 7.50 
Kangas City .... -. 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ........ -- 5.70 6.50 
BED Ase ccccesecbeves eeee 4.70 
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optimistic now, due to the increased 


prices. Middlings were scarce, and bran 
offerings generally light. Quotations, 
Nov. 30, f.o.b. Atlanta: soft winter 


wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $40.50@ 
41.50 ton; gray shorts, $44@44.50; 
brown shorts, $41.50@42.50; red dog, 
$49.50@50. 
THE EAST 

Boston.—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week, with offerings more lib- 
eral, although prices remained firm. 
Other feeds held steady but quiet. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
Dec, 1: spring bran, $41@41.50 ton; hard 
winter bran, $41.50; soft winter bran, 
$42@42.50; standard middlings, $41@ 
41.50; flour middlings, $46.50@47; mixed 
feed, $42@46; red dog, $47; stock feed, 
$42. Canadian pure bran and middlings 
were offered for prompt shipment at 
$41 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
Demand was slow. 


Baltimore.—All feed was strong at 
former rates excepting standard mid- 
dlings, which were 25@50c lower. De- 
mand for the list averaged good. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 1, basis all-rail shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $40.50@41 
ton; soft winter bran, $40.50@41; stand- 
ard middlings, $40.25@40.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $40.50; red dog, $45. 

Buffalo.—Offerings of millfeeds were 
freer last week, particularly from the 
West. Demand, however, was not so 
heavy. Quotations, Dec. 1: standard 
bran $36.50 ton, pure bran $37, standard 
middlings $36.50, red dog $43, heavy 
gm feeds $40.50 and flour middlings 

0. 

Philadelphia.—There was a good de- 
mand for millfeed last week, and the 
market ruled firm and higher, under light 
offerings. Quotations, Dec. 1, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $40@41 ton; hard 
winter bran, $40@41; pure bran, $41; 
soft winter bran, $41@42; standard 
middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, $41 
@46; red dog, $46.50@47.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Moderate sales featured 
the millfeed market last week, the bulk 
of the business being confined to small 
lots. Buyers were rather hesitant in 
purchases ahead. Offerings were rather 
liberal. Quotations, Dec. 1: standard 
middlings, $38.50@39 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $40@41; spring wheat bran, 
$38.50@39; red dog, $44@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle——A particularly strong tend- 
ency was evident in millfeed last week, 
due to the withdrawal of offerings to this 
section by Montana mills, which are re- 
ported as having ample business in the 
East. California was bidding strong, 
and the general quotation, Nov. 30, was 
$29.50@30.50 ton for Washington stand- 
ard, with Montana $1 more, an advance 

of $1@1.50 over a week ago. 


San Francisco.— Millfeed advanced 
last week, due to strong eastern mar- 
kets and the fact that mills have none 
to offer. North coast feeds which were 
selling at $31 a few weeks ago are now 
worth $35. Available supplies are 
largely in the hands of resellers, who 
believe that prices will go higher when 
mixers are forced to replenish their 
meager stocks. Quotations, Nov. 30, ba- 
sis carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Kansas 
bran, $41@42 ton; Idaho blended mill 
run, $34@35; Idaho white mill run, $36 
@87; Idaho red mill run, $34@35; north- 
ern white bran and mill run, $36@37; 
northern red and standard mill run, $35 
@36; shorts, $35@36; middlings, $42@ 
43; Montana bran and mill run, $35@ 
36; low grade flour, 43@44. 


Ogden.—Because of increased demand 
from California, Ogden millers turned 
their attention from southeastern mill- 
feed markets last week. Colder weather 
was declared partly responsible for the 
increased demand. Millers have ac- 
cumulated no reserve stocks, and could 
market considerably more bran and mill 
run than is being produced. On Nov. 
80, California dealers were quoted mill- 
feed on the following basis: red bran 
and mill run $32.50@33.50 ton, blended 
bran and mill run $34@35, white bran 
and mill run $35@36 and middlings $# 
@45, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Deal- 
ers in southeastern states were quoted 
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on the following basis: red bran and mill 
run $32.75@33.25, blended bran and mill 
run $34@35.25 and white bran and mill 
run $35.25@36, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis 
and other lower Mississippi River com- 
mon points. Quotations to Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run 
$31, blended bran and mill run $32, white 
bran and mill run $33 and middlings $41 
@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed held steady last 
week, in spite of the heavy production. 
Mill run at the close was listed at $29 
ton in car lots. Prospects of an early 
winter helped to stimulate the demand 
from the country. Other feeds were un- 
changed. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg. — Despite the comparative 
mild weather in western Canada and the 
fact that demand for bran and shorts 
from that quarter was below normal, a 

d business passed in both commodi- 
ties last week. Eastern states and east- 
ern Canada were the best buyers, and no 
accumulation of stocks was _ reported. 
High prices continued to rule. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur: Manitoba points, 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Saskatchewan, 
bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, 
shorts $31; British Columbia, bran $29 
@31, shorts $31@38; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32@34, shorts $34@36. 

Montreal_—There is a general scarcity 
of millfeed at country points, and a 
good demand continued last week. Prices 
were readjusted, bran and shorts going 
up $1 while middlings were reduced $2. 
Mill stocks of bran and shorts are re- 
ported to be low, with middlings some- 
what more plentiful. Bids from New 
England show a good deal of interest. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, Nov. 30: bran, $36.25 ton; shorts, 
$38.25; middlings, $43.25. At Fort Wil- 
liam: bran, $29; shorts, $31; middlings, 
$36. 


Toronto.—A slackening in demand for 
millfeed was reported last week, with 
little effect on the market. Large quan- 
tities of feed were sold for export to 
the United States. An advance of $1 
was made in bran and shorts on Nov. 
28, and a reduction of $2 in middlings. 
Quotations, Dec. 1: bran $36 ton, shorts 
$388 and middlings $43, in jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points, net 
cash terms. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis.—Increased demand fol- 
lowed an advance of $2.50 ton in the 
price of dried beet pulp last week. Sup- 
plies are not plentiful. Quotation, Dec. 
4, $35.50 ton, f.o.b., track, factory. 
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Atlanta.—Mixed feed business last 
week was slow, with few orders placed 
beyond 30 days. Unless prices increase 
brokers look for good December buying 
for early 1929 needs. November sales 
were less than last year. Mills were op- 
erating less actively, probably not above 
65 per cent capacity. Prices were stable. 
Quotations, Nov. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $44@45 ton, second 
grade $40@41, lower grades $32@34; 
best grade chicken feed $42@43, lower 
grades $46@46.50; best grade dairy feed 
$51@52, lower grades $41@42. 


Memphis.—Mixed feed mills are not 
expecting increased business during De- 
cember, but the outlook is regarded as 
promising. Pastures are nearly gone, 
but absence of severe weather lessens 
needs. Dairy feed is doing a little bet- 
ter, because of a desire to stimulate pro- 
duction, and quotations are firm, be- 
cause of high cost of raw materials. 
Poultry varieties are quiet and in nor- 
mal demand. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were quiet 
last week, current sales being moderate. 
Prices were about steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, at 
Nashville mills, $36@51 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $40@48; poultry mash 
feeds, $54@72; horse feeds, $33@43. 


St. Louis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was more active last week, although the 
holiday held down the total sales vol- 
ume. Manufacturers say that there is no 
more pasturage available. Some future 
bookings of dairy and mash feeds are be- 
ing made, but buyers are holding off on 
the grain feeds in the hope of lower 
prices. Quotations show little change. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Dec. 1, at $51 ton, high grade horse feed 
$40.50, and scratch feed $45.50. 


Indianapolis.—Little business is being 
done in mixed feeds. Farmers are un- 
willing buyers, and are using their old 
crops in lieu of feeds. Deliveries seem 
to be much more plentiful than of mill- 
feed. Quotations, Dec. 1: high grade 
dairy feeds $47@49 ton, scratch feeds 
$41@43 and mash feeds $57@60. 


Evansville—Considerable activity pre- 
vailed in the mixed feed market last 
week, inquiry being considerably better 
than a year ago. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 1, f.o.b., Evansville: 
horse feeds, $36 ton; dairy feeds, $39; 
scratch feeds, $50; mash feeds, $56. 

Chicago.—There was a fair inquiry for 
mixed feeds last week, although reports 
from manufacturers varied. Some said 


dairy feeds were moving in fair volume, 
and that poultry feeds had slowed up a 
little, while others said poultry feeds 
were in good request, and moving better 
than dairy feeds. Directions were fairly 
active. On Dec. 1, 24 per cent dairy 
feeds were quoted at $48@49 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $42@42.50 and mash 
feeds $58.50@61. 


Montreal.—There was a good demand 
for mixed feed last week, the cold weath- 
er now prevailing compelling farmers 
to keep cattle indoors. Quotations, Nov. 
30, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
barley meal, $43 ton; mixed moulee, $46; 
second grade mixed moulee, $44. 


Toronto.—There was an insatiable de- 
mand for all lines of mixed feeds last 
week, and prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 1: oat chop $46 ton, oat and 
barley chop $47, crushed oats $46, corn 
meal $48@50, feed wheat $46, oat feed 
$26, chick feed $66, mixed car lots, net 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL _ 


New Orleans.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed meal was only fair last week, 
and prices remained about unchanged. 
Exports were very slow, and shipments 
negligible. Exports of cottonseed cake 
were good, and 14,118 sacks left this 
port, 7,679 for Odense, 5,439 for Ham- 
burg and 1,000 for Liverpool. Cotton 
Exchange quotations, Nov. 28: 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $45.50@46 ton; 
hulls, sound quality, $11.50, delivered. 


Atlanta.—With cottonseed products 
selling at prices buyers find consider- 
ably higher than they are willing to pay 
at this season, the market was quiet last 
week. Very few mills were quoting 
futures, and with cottonseed prices at 
exceptionally high levels were granting 
no concessions, quoting a spot price and 
refusing offers lower than this. A few 
larger buyers were anticipating wants 
fairly well ahead, apparently believing 
that if there is any change in prices it 
is likely to be upward. Quotations, 
Nov. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: 8 per cent am- 
monia, $45.50@46.50 ton; 7 per cent, 
$41.50@42.50; cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$12@13, bulk $8@9. 

Memphis. — Activity in cottonseed 
meal last week was lessened by lack of 
offerings and some disposition to await 
a possible price reaction. Mills, how- 
ever, continued to pay high prices for 
seed, $45@50 ton, and offered only 
against their purchases. The cotton crop 
is nearly all picked, and seed supplies 
are limited and not of good quality. 
Demand is fairly general, but chiefly for 
shipment beyond Jan. 1, dealers quoting 
current month shipment on Dec. 1, for 
41 per cent at $46 ton and buyers bid- 
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dling $46.50 for later. This territory has 
no 43 per cent to offer, but it is quoted 
nominally at $48.50. Mills hold small 
stocks and expect higher prices when 
severe weather sets in. Hulls are firm 
and in fair demand at $9.50@10 ton for 
loose, in large lots. 


Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal was 
strong last week. There was only a 
fair demand, but export buying was suf- 
ficient to take care of enough of the of- 
ferings to prevent any weakness in price. 
Quotation, Dec. 1, $51.90 ton. 


Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
continued active last week. On Dec. 1 
43 per cent was quoted at $52.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, and 41 per cent at $50. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
and unchanged last week, as offerings 
were small. High proteins were in the 
best demand. Quotation, Dec. 1, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $42@51.80 ton. 


Evansville——Cottonseed meal ‘was in 
fair demand last week, the greater part 
of the business being for spot delivery. 
Prices remained firm. Quotation, Dec. 
1, $54 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
50c last week, with local demand slow, 
and stocks small. On Dec. 1, shippers 
quoted it at $50@57.75 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points, 
according to quality and route. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal prices were 
higher last week, but there was no par- 
ticular demand. On Dec. 1 41 per cent 
was offered at $52.50 ton and 43 per 
cent at $55.50. 

Philadelphia.—Cottonseed meal was in 
small supply and met with fair sale last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 1: 43 per cent, 
$57.50 ton; 41 per cent, $54@54.50. 

Pittsburgh.— Improved demand was 
noted for cottonseed oil meal last week, 
although sales were confined practically 
to small lots, Offerings increased. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 1, 41 per cent protein, $51.20 
ton. 

Minneapolis —A lessened demand con- 
tributed to a 50c decline in the price 
of cottonseed meal on Dec. 4, bringing 
quotations to $53.25 ton, basis Minne- 
apolis, for 43 per cent. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
inquiry for hominy feed last week, al- 
though prices showed a decided ten- 
dency to decline. Offerings were light, 
and foreign demand improved. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 28, $1.98 per 100 lbs. 

Memphis.—Continued light movement 
of corn meal has limited the output of 
corn offal, but prices are not inclined to 
advance much. Corn bran on Dec. 1 
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was quoted at $35 ton, and hominy feed 
at $36. 

Atlanta. — Brokers reported offerings 
of hominy feed light last week, with 
few mills able to handle orders for 
other than current wants. Most orders 
were small and for immediate needs. 
Buyers’ stocks are exceptionally low, and 
inquiry seems to promise early improve- 
ment in buying. Prices recovered the de- 
cline recently noted, and ruled at about 
$40 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, on Nov. 30. 


Nashville—A fairly active demand 
prevailed for hominy feed last week, 
farmers feeding to hogs freely. The 
market was steady. Quotation, Dec. 1, 
$38 ton. 

Evansville—Demand for hominy prod- 
ucts was only fair last week, the warm- 
er weather being unfavorable. There 
was some shipping, but little local de- 
mand. Prices were steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: flake, $3.20 per 100 lbs; pearl, 
$2.30; cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 

Omaha.—There was a fairly active de- 
mand for hominy feed last week. White 
and yellow both were $1 higher. Quo- 
tations, car lots, Nov. 30: white $32 ton, 
yellow $33; ton lots, $3 more. 

Indianapolis—There was no change in 
hominy feed last week, with a tendency 
to buy at present prices. Quotation, 
Dec. 1, $34@36 ton. 

Boston.—There was a better demand 
for hominy feed last week, with offer- 
ings light and a slight advance in prices. 
Shippers were quoting at $43 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Milwaukee.— Top limits on hominy 
feed were up 50c last week. The market 
was very firm and demand good. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50 
@35.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Hominy feed was scarce 
last week, and business was restricted. 
On Dec. 1 it was quoted at $36@37 
ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, under increased offer- 
ings, was nominally steady and less ac- 
tive last week at $39 ton in 100-lb sacks 
for either prompt or deferred shipment. 


Buffalo—White and yellow hominy 
feed were in active demand last week, 
but offerings were scarce. Mills report- 
ed being sold up until January, but re- 
sellers offered a little for December 
shipment at $41.50 ton. 


Philadelphia——Hominy feed last week 
was in fair demand, and the market 
ruled firm and higher, with offerings 
light. Quotation, Dec. 1, $43@44 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago—Demand for alfalfa meal 
was slow last week, and trading was lim- 
ited. On Dec. 1 No. 1 was quoted at 





$29@29.50 ton, sacks, Chicago, and No. 
2 $25.50@26. 

Atlanta. — Mixed feed manufacturers 
placed some fair orders for beth No. 1 
and No. 2 alfalfa meal last week, but 
for current or near future wants only, 
with dealer demand slow. Offerings 
were light, even stocks of larger mixed 
feed mills being reported generally at a 
low ebb. Prices were slightly stronger. 
Quotations, Nov. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
1 meal, sacked, $36.50@37 ton; No. 2, 
$34@ 34.50. 

St. Louis.—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Dec. 1, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, 
$28.50 ton; No. 1, $30.50; choice, $33.50. 


Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was unchanged 
to $1 higher last week, medium size 
choice remaining unchanged. Quota- 
tions, car lots, Nov. 30: medium size, 
choice, $29.50 ton; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, 
$24.50; ton lots, $3 more. 

Memphis.—Mills are buying but little 
alfalfa meal, taking current needs from 
purchases made some time ago, but of- 
ferings are scarce and prices firm. Quo- 
tations, more or less nominal, Dec. 1: 
No, 1, $31 ton; No. 2, $29. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was slow 
last week, but directions against old or- 
ders were good. On Dec. 1 it was quoted 
at 6%@7c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 7@ 
7%e, l.c.l. 

Kansas City —Dried buttermilk prices 
were unchanged last week. Buyers have 
large bookings, and are not active. 
Most bookings were at higher levels 
than now prevail, with the consequence 
that shipping instructions are hard to 
obtain. Quotations, Dec. 1: car lots, 
6c Ib; l.c.l., 6%4c. 

St. Paul_—There was no improvement 
in dried buttermilk last week, but de- 
mand is expected to improve hereafter. 
Quotations, Dec. 4: car lots, 6Yec Ib; 
lel, Te. 

Evansville——There was no change in 
the dried buttermilk situation last week, 
either as to demand or price. Buying 
was slow, but steady. Dec. 1, semisolid, 
in barrel lots, was quoted at $4.25 per 
100 Ibs. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Gluten meal is practically 
off the market, with no offerings last 
week, Gluten feed also is scarce. On 
Dec. 1 feed was nominally quoted at 
$39.65 ton, sacks, Chicago. 


Atlanta.—Though some orders for glu- 
ten feed were reported last week, mills 
were in no position to ship for immedi- 
ate wants, most of them reporting they 
were sold up for the next 30 days. Glu- 
ten meal was even harder to secure, mills 
stating they had none to offer, and un- 
able to state when they would have any 
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available. As stocks of southeastern 
buyers were already low, this condition 
indicates that stocks virtually will be 
exhausted before the end of the year. 
Prices ruled stronger, sacked feed firm 
at $48.75 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, on Nov. 
30, and meal as high as $60 
Milwaukee.—Buyers .would pay pre- 
miums for gluten feed now, but there is 
nothing available, as mills are booked too 
far ahead. Gluten feed and meal are 
both in independent positions, and are 
very firm but unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, 
$39.65 ton; gluten meal, $51.65. 
Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal last 
week were in small supply and good de- 
mand, the former being quoted nomi- 
nally at $45.55 ton and the latter at 
$57.55, in 100-lb sacks, with practically 
nothing offered for December shipment. 
Buffalo.—Mills are sold up on gluten 
feed for December, and there have been 
no offerings for January. Scattered of- 
ferings from resellers for December ship- 
ment are — at $45.55@46.55 ton, 
sacked, Buffalo. 
Boston.—There was no gluten meal or 
feed offered for shipment last week, the 
market being dull. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.—There was a steady tone 
to the molasses market last week, and 
conditions remained unchanged. Supplies 
are well taken care of, and no imme- 
diate change is expected. Quotation, 
Dec. 4, $38.80 ton, in barrels, basis Min- 
neapolis, and 10c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., New 
Orleans. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no change in feed- 
ing tankage last week. Demand was 
fairly good. Quotations, car lots, Nov. 
30: 60 per cent protein $75 ton, ton lots 
$5 more; meat and bone scrap $75, ton 
lots $5 more. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—While there is not much 
activity apparent on the surface, still a 
fair business is being done in screenings. 
Mixers evidently have bought more than 
they can readily assimilate, because they 
are asking that shipments be held up for 
the time being. Prices show little change. 
Ordinary screenings can be bought for 
$9@11 ton, cleaning grades $14@16.50, 
and heavy seeds $12@13, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis. Mill oats are strong, in sympathy 
with the option, selling at 31@32e¢ bu. 


Winnipeg.—There was no change in 
screenings last week. Supplies were 
plentiful and demand indifferent. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 1: $3 ton for shut-offs and 
$22 for standard recleaned. 

Duluth—Demand for screenings was 
quiet last week. Car shipping continues 
on former sales and a winter movement 
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anticipated, if demand and supply situa- 
tion warrants. Market was firmer, with 
offerings not being pressed. Light wheat 
screenings ranged $8@9.50 ton, and 
heavy around $11.50; flaxseed, $12.75@ 
18; good mill oats, 29@380%4¢ bu; extra 
heavy, up to 311,c. 


Toronto.—Screenings seem to be less 
popular than other feedingstuffs and 
sales were not heavy last week. The 
price was unchanged. On Dec. 1 re- 
cleaned standard screenings were quoted 
at $25 ton, track, Bay ports. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—There was practically no 
business done in brewers’ dried grains 
last week. Offerings were nearly unob- 
tainable. On Dec. 1 they were nominally 
quoted at $42.50 ton, sacks, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—There was good inquiry 
last week for brewers’ grains, but noth- 
ing was offered. Quotations were strong 
and unchanged, being, Dec. 1, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $41@42.50 ton. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Minneapolis.— Demand for reground 
oat feed continued very strong last week, 
while inquiries for deferred shipment 
were better than for some time. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 4, $17 ton. 

Boston.—There were only light offer- 
ings of oat hulls last week, with a fair 
demand. Prices were firmly held. On 
Dec. 1, shippers quoted it at $22 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Chicago.—Offerings of reground oat 
feed were comparatively scarce last week, 
resulting in little trading, although de- 
mand was fair. On Dec. 1 it was quoted 
at $15.25@16 ton, sacks, Chicago. 


HAY 


Minneapolis.—Lighter receipts of hay 
have caused a little better local inquiry, 
and prices are firm, as follows: No. 1 
upland prairie $14.50 ton, No. 1 clover 
and No. 1 timothy $16, f.o.b., here. 


Atlanta.—Though demand for fancy 
dairy alfalfa hay was extra good last 
week, brokers found it almost impossible 
to obtain any, and were compelled to 
turn down most of the orders. Prices 
ruled strong at $37@38 ton for No. 1, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, Nov. 30, while No. 2 was 
quoted at about $35. Demand for tim- 
othy hay was fair to good, with supplies 
ample. No. 1 timothy sold Nov. 30 in 
Atlanta at $24 ton, No. 2 about $22.50, 
and No. 3 at $20@20.50. 


Philadelphia—Fine hay last week was 
scarce and firm, while the undergrades, 
which comprised the bulk of the supply, 
were quiet and easy. On Dec. 1 No. 2 
timothy was quoted at $17.50@18 ton, 
with practically no No. 1 stock offered; 
No. 3° timothy, $15@16; No. 1 mixed 
clover $16@17, No. 2 $14@15. 
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Narrow Market in Prospect 


not likely to depart far from prevailing levels until something new occurs in 

the supply and demand situation. A little bullish comment is heard, based 
chiefly on the fact that the market is near the season’s low and apparently has 
discounted all bearish factors, along with semiofficial comment that prices ought to 
be higher. These considerations, however, are offset by the large world surplus and 
the imminence of the new crop movement from Argentina and Australia. 

A modcrate rally on Dec. 1, based in part on Secretary Jardine’s advocacy 
of surplus control legislation, left wheat futures ‘about %2@Ic higher than they 
were at the beginning of last week. Trade was quiet at all times, with neither 
buyers nor sellers showing any disposition to take the leadership. In the earlier 
part of the week the market was inclined to sag in sympathy with lower Liverpool 
prices, and evidence that new wheat from Argentina and Australia soon will be 
pressing for sale. Liverpool futures displayed a weak tone, responding to increased 
offerings of both old and new Argentine wheat and more favorable crop news from 
that country. Prices declined 24%2@3d last week. Winnipeg futures were %2@Ic 
lower. 

The visible supply of wheat on Nov. 26 showed the second decrease since the 
movement started in July, but the report of Dec. 3 reflected an increase of 2,168,000 
us, bringing the total visible stocks of wheat to 136,777,000, or 45,741,000 more 
tran a year ago. This is the largest visible supply ever to be accumulated in this 
country. 

Repent business in North American wheat continued moderate, with activity 
principally in Canadian low grade Manitobas. While reports of actual sales were 
small, it is understood that fair sized amounts were worked daily and not reported. 
There was some activity in domestic hard winters and durums, but quantities were 
small, as the basis was still high, compared with Canadian wheats. 

Exports of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada last week, 
according to Bradstreet’s, were 13,000,000 bus, a decrease of 1,000,000 from the 
preceding week and 1,250,000 less than a year ago. The domestic export deficiency, 
compared with a year ago, is enlarging, and now is the largest for the crop year 
to date at 49,000,000 bus. In the net it is even larger, as official export figures 
include flour exported that is ground from Canadian wheat in bond, and a larger 
quantity of such wheat has been ground this year than was the case in the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. Shipments of wheat and flour for the season to date total 
85,000,000 bus, compared with 134,000,000 a year ago. Argentina exported 4,000,000 
bus wheat last week, according to Broomhall, an increase of 1,500,000 over the pre- 
ceding week and 3,500,000 more than a year ago. Shipments of wheat from Aus- 
tralia last week were about 1,250,000 bus, almost 500,000 more than a week ago 


7 = wheat market, according to most opinions, appears to be in a rut, and is 





and a year ago. 


The condition of winter wheat continued favorable over most of the area, with 


moisture ample in all sections. 


last year is expected. 


Seeding is practically completed, except where ex- 
cessive moisture has delayed operations. 


A moderate decrease in acreage from 


The movement of spring wheat to the two northwestern terminals was fairly 
large last week. Minneapolis and Duluth had a total of 4,320 cars, an increase 
of 361 over the preceding week and 1,414 more than a year ago. Arrivals of wheat 


at Winnipeg dropped off sharply. 


The total was 12,353 cars, a decrease of 4,055 
from the previous week and 877 less than a year ago. 


Total arrivals at Kansas 


City were 1,098 cars, an increase of 171 over the preceding week and 446 more than 


a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Light receipts and light de- 
liveries on Dec. 1 were features of the 
local cash wheat market. Offerings of 
all kinds were moderate. Premiums on 
red winters advanced 4@8c, due to a 
demand and practically no offerings, 
only scattered cars being available. Hard 
winters were a little slower and about 
steady. Trading basis, Dec. 1: No. 1 
ted 25@30c over December, No. 2 red 
20@28ce over, No. 3 red 15@22c over; 
No. 1 hard 4@7c over, No. 2 hard 3% 
@5Y,c over, No. 8 hard 4c over to lc 
under; No. 1 dark northern 2@6c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 1@5c over, No. 1 
northern 1@5c over. Sales made late 
in the week: No. 1 hard $1.20%4@1.20%, 
bu, No, 2 hard $1.19%,@1.20, No. 4 hard 
$1.04%; No. 2 northern, $1.15@1.16% ; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.171. 


Minneapolis—Wheat receipts have 
been holding up remarkably well, but 
with the advent of snow and wintry 
weather, the movement in the interior is 
expected to slow up materially. The 
trade thus far has absorbed all the good 
wheat offered, so if the movement falls 
off, traders look for advancing premiums. 
With the lake season closed, eastern in- 
quiry has about ceased. Terminal ele- 
vators ask 4c bu over December for 12 
per cent protein wheat, 7c over for 1242 
per cent and 12c over for 13 per cent. 
Current trading basis on country arriv- 
als: 15 per cent protein, 28@32c bu over 
December; 14 per cent, 20@24c over; 
13% per cent, 15@19¢ over; 13 per cent, 
10@14c over; 12% per cent, 5@8c over; 
12 per cent, 1@4¢ over; 111% per cent, 
option price to 2c over. 

Based on the close, Dec. 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
Points in northern Minnesota for wheat 


were: for No. 1 dark 94c bu, No. 1- 


northern 93c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 96c, No. 1 northern 95c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 
1 northern 91c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 78c. 

The range of No, 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 1 
was $1.11@1.35%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10%@1.13%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 4 at $1.12%@1.35%, and No. 1 
northern $1.12%,@1.13%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 1 
was 917%,c@$1.22%4, and of No. 1 durum 
907%,@98%4c. No. 1 amber closed on 
Dec. 4 at 92%c@$1.16%, and No. 1 
durum 9112@96 2c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 1, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 57,809 58,250 35,226 47,362 
Duluth ...... 67,724 82,445 26,285 47,679 
Totals .....125,533 140,695 61,511 95,041 


Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 
was spasmodic last week, but volume was 
good. Export trading was a little dis- 
appointing, which reacted at Winnipeg, 
where liquidation was quite heavy and 
shippers not inclined to increase their 
stocks. As a result, spreads on some of 
the lower grades widened. Movement on 
the lakes continued on an_ excellent 
scale, and new records in outloadings 
were made. More than 40,000,000 bus 
grain were shipped from Fort William 
and Port Arthur in the seven days, and 
reliable sources report that 20,000,000 
more will go out before lake navigation 
closes. There was no abatement in the 
deliveries from the farms, and ‘western 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canada’s producers have now delivered 
about 860,000,000 bus. If the govern- 
ment’s latest estimate of the western 
crop is to be accepted, there remain only 
74,000,000 bus to come from the farms 
between Dec. 1, 1928, and July 31, 1929, 
after allowing 45,000,000 bus for seed for 
next year’s crop. In the same period of 
1927-28, western farmers delivered over 
177,000,000. Fort William price for No. 
1 northern, at the close, Dec. 1, was 
$1.17%, bu. 

Duluth—There was a little stir in 


shipping activities toward the close of 


the week before expiration of regular 
insurance rates on boats after midnight, 
Nov. 30. Most of the wheat taken out 
was spring, durum outloadings running 
far behind. Inquiry for the latter slack- 
ened. Cash buyers were slow to make 
selections. Mills wanted only the best. 
Off grades were 2@3c easier. Spring 
offerings were in demand by both mill 
and elevator buyers. + oy types were 
firm. Top premium on the dark was ad- 
vanced Ic. No. 1 dark closed, Dec. 1, 
at $1.143, @1.35%, bu, No. 2 dark $1.11% 
@1.33%,, No. 3 dark $1.083,@1.27% ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.133,@1.31%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 
o——Amber durum——>"_ -- Durum— 
o. 2 No.1 No. 2 
99% @118% 108% 108% 
99% @118% 108% 108% 


o.1 
24... 100% @118% 
26... 100% @118% 


27... 98% @116% 97% @116% 106% 106% 
28... 98 @116 97 @116 106 106 
29... Holiday 


30... 97%@115% 96% @115% 105% 105% 
Dec. 199% @117% 98% @117% 107% 107% 

Kansas City.—There was a very good 
demand for cash wheat last week, and 
heavier receipts were not reflected in 
any lowering of prices, Premiums, how- 
ever, were somewhat easier than for the 
past fortnight. Quotations, Dec. 1: hard 
winter wheat, No. 1 $1.1214,@1.35 bu, No. 
2 $1.11@1.34, No. 3 $1.10@1.32, No. 4 
$1.08@1.30; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.34@ 
1.37, No. 2 $1.33@1.36, No. 3 $1.21@ 
1.31, No. 4 $1.16@1.27. 


St. Louis——Good, soft milling wheat 
was in fair demand last week. There 
was more diversified buying for outside 
mills, and about everything sound and 
soft enough to suit buyers was taken. 
Dark character wheat, however, was dis- 
criminated against in price, and anything 
damaged, particularly No. 3 and lower 
grades, could be moved only at very 
substantial discounts. Hard wheat de- 
mand was quiet, and practically confined 
to light colored blending types. Receipts 
were 889 cars, against 272 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Dec. 1: No. 2 
red $1.50 bu, No. 4 red $1.80; No. 2 hard 
$1.184%,@1.19, No. 3 hard $1.15. 


Toledo.—Wheat receipts were light 
last week. Premium on No. 2 red, To- 
ledo, continued 23c over Chicago Decem- 
ber. Prices are nominal and do not rep- 
resent any activity. More or less off 
grade and musty wheat has been arriv- 
ing. The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Nov. 30, was $1.37 bu. 


Nashville——A quiet tone featured the 
wheat market last week, with light ship- 
ments. Offerings of soft wheat were 
scarce. Stocks are apparently holding 
up fairly well. On Dec. 1, No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted at $1.58@1.62 bu. 

Indianapolis——While wheat closed 
rather low last week, the market was 
firm. Many believe wheat has gone to 
its low point, but others view the present 
lack of demand with alarm. Quotations, 
Dec. 1, car lots: No. 2 red, $1.33@1.35 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.06@1.08. 


Atlanta.—Wheat movement continued 
well below normal last week, with re- 
ceipts also considerably less than last 
year. Soft wheat mills in this section 
are producing on an exceptionally low 
basis, and though prospects are consid- 
ered fair by most millers for flour buy- 
ing in December for early 1929 needs, 
production is expected to show but little 
improvement. Strong prices still pre- 
vail. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, on 
Nov. 30 was quoted at $1.66@1.67 bu, 
f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Dec. 1 was 
¥%4c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand moderate and stocks, 
over twice as much Canadian as domes- 
tic, showing an increase of 727,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Dec. 1, all based on No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
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$1.83 bu; December, $1.33. Receipts of 
southern wheat by boat were only 1,764 
bus. Cash wheat sold down to $1.381% 
and up to $1.33%, and closed at $1.33. 
Demand from southern mills increased, 
Exports were 323,270 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat were 1,090,- 
252 bus; stock, 4,978,076. 


Buffalo.—There was little trading in 
wheat last week. Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 1: 12 per cent protein, $1.23 bu; 
124%, per cent, $1.27. During the week 
4,473,692 bus were sent forward from 
Fort William and Duluth, and 33,000 
were received by rail. 


Milwaukee.—There was a good de- 
mand for wheat last week, and all varie- 
ties remained unchanged, with the ex- 
ception of hard winter, which advanced 
2c. Offerings were limited. Receipts 
were 17 cars, against 5 the previous week 
and 7 last year. Quotations, Dec. 1: No. 
1 hard winter, $1.23@1.23% bu; No. 1 
red winter, $1.33@1.87; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.19@1.20; No. 1 durum, 98c@$1.05. 

New York.—Wheat was featureless 
last week, and price movements uninter- 
esting. Export business was small. Cash 
grain quotations, Dec. 1: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.5714 bu; No. 1 northern 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.82; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.82; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.30Y,; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., New 
York, $1.241,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
New York, $1.1214. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing 
firm at a net advance of: 2c. Demand 
was fair. On Dec. 1 No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, was quoted at $1.832@1.34 bu 
car lots, in export elevator. . 


Ogden.—Although prices advanced 3c 
last week, little wheat was moving from 
farms to country elevators. There was 
another decline in Ogden grain receipts, 
only 60 carloads being received. Wheat 
prices, Nov. 30: No. 2 soft white 99c@ 
$1.06 bu, No. 2 northern spring 78@82c 
and No. 2 hard winter 83@88c, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


Portland.—Business slowed down ma- 
terially in the wheat market last week, 
with the shading of bids by exporters, 
who were the principal buyers, and who 
evidently purchased enough to cover 
their requirements. Farmers in a large 
measure withdrew from the market. At 
the close, there were very few offerings 
from any part of the country. Cash prices 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, Nov. 30: 
Big Bend bluestem, $1.48 bu; soft white 
and hard white, $1.19; hard winter and 
> red, $1.13%2; northern spring, 

1.12. 


Seattle.—Evening up on contracts of 
the December and May served to main- 
tain a feeling of solidity to an otherwise 
listless wheat market the first part of 
last week, but declines in eastern and 
Canadian centers near the close were 
more than the local pit could absorb. 
Montana wheat has served to break the 
tension for the past few weeks, but of- 
ferings from that locality have eased 
off, and coast dealers and mills will have 
to depend upon eastern Washington 
stocks to supply their wants. Competi- 
tion from Canada out of Vancouver con- 
tinues to underquote local offers, the 
low grades, particularly, meeting the re- 
quirements of the oriental trade. Quo- 
tations for No. 1 sacked, coast, 30 days’ 
delivery, Nov. 30: soft white $1.20 bu, 
western white $1.19, hard winter $1.13, 
western red $1.14, northern spring $1.13, 
and Big Bend milling bluestem $1.50, an 
advance of Ic over the previous week. 


Toronto.—Winter wheat is not arriv- 
ing in volume, and supplies are almost 
unobtainable, with prices high. A great 
deal of winter wheat remains in farmers’ 
hands, as they are holding for higher 
prices. On Dec. 1 the pool was asking 
$1.32 bu, f.o.b., cars, country points; 
farmers’ wagonloads at mill doors, $1.15 
@1.20. A decline in western spring 
wheat amounted to about Ic. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1: No. 2 northern $1.21% 
bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 3, $1.1634. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were steady and 
in good demand last week. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 48%c bu; No. 3 white, 
45%, @47c; No. 4 white, 44@45%4c. Cash 
rye was steady, but offerings were negli- 
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gible, and business was restricted. No. 
2 was quoted around $1.04@1.05 bu. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 1, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 4, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 41144,@43%c, 43%@ 
4434c; No. 2 rye, 973,c@$1.05%, 985,c@ 
$1.055%; barley, 51@68c, 52@67c. 

Duluth.—Boat shipments reduced oats 
stocks last week to a very low level. 
No. 8 white closed Dec. 1 at 42142@45c 
bu. Rye free of ergot was cleaned up 
readily at unchanged basis. Heavy dis- 
counts featured for the ergotty. As 
shipping needs were covered, barley be- 
came easier, buyers being less disposed 
to pay the former quoted basis. Top on 
choice malting dropped a cent or two. 
Closing range, Dec. 1, 51@59c_ bu. 
Heavy loading on boats left only about 
600,000 bus on the crop movement of 
27,250,000. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were strong 
last week, and fairly stable. Barley was 
firm, with oats 1@Ic bu higher and rye 
was %,@lc under the previous week. 
There is a good business being transact- 
ed in this market on all grains. Offer- 
ings of barley and oats were considerably 
better last week. Receipts of barley 
were 112 cars against 85 the week before 
and 111 a year ago. Oats receipts to- 
taled 61 cars compared with 19 the pre- 
vious week and 39 a year ago. Rye 
offerings amounted to 7 cars against 11 
the week before and 15 last year. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 1: No. 2 rye $1.05%,@1.06%, 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 46@47c; malting 
barley, 62@75c. 

Buffalo—There was practically no 
change in spot oats last week. Rail re- 
ctipts were 147,400 bus, and at the close 
the following nominal quotations pre- 
vailed: No. 2 white oats, 56@58c bu; No. 
3, 55@56c; No. 4, 52@54c. Receipts of 
barley totaled 2,157,528 bus by lake and 
40,750 by rail. At the close, the fol- 
lowing nominal quotations prevailed: No. 
2 barley, 76c bu; No. 3 barley, 72@74c; 
No. 4 barley, 69c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 1: No. 
2 white, domestic, 57@57¥,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 551,@56c. 

Pittsburgh—Oats were in greater de- 
mand last week, with offerings much 
larger. Quotations, Dec. 1: No. 2 white, 
54@54142c bu; No. 3 white, 5242@53c. 

Philadelphia. Oats last week advanced 
1%4c under light offerings and a fair de- 
mand. On Dec. 1 No. 2 white were 
quoted at 57@6lc bu. 

Boston.—There was a dull market for 
oats for shipment last week, although it 
was steady. Fancy 40@42-lb oats for 
all-rail shipment ranged 62@64c bu; reg- 
ular 38@40-lb, 59@60c; regular 36@38- 
Ib, 58@59c; regular 34@36-lb, 56@57c. 

Indianapolis.—Oats prices continued 
firm last week. Farmers, who still hold 
oats, say they will continue feeding 
rather than sell at present prices. There 
was a fair demand, but offerings were 
light. Rye demand was fair, and prices 
firm. Quotations, car lots, Dec. 1: cash 


oats, No. 2 white 44@45c bu, No. 3 white - 


43@44c. 

Evansville——There was a good demand 
for oats last week. Farmers were in- 
clined to hold them for feeding, and 
offerings were light. Prices unchanged. 
Quotation, Dec. 1, 65¢ bu. 


Atlanta.—Brokers reported demand 
for oats unusually good last week from 
both dealers and mixed feed mills, and 
the tone of inquiries promising further 
improvement, particularly if mixed feed 
mills book the volume they expect to 
with buyers for early 1929 needs. Pres- 
ent stocks are low, and prices firm. 


Toronto.—All available coarse grains 
are finding a ready sale. Ontario grain 
is in poor supply, but a brisk business 
is being done in western oats of the feed- 
ing grades. Ontario barley has declined 
2c, and western oats have advanced Ic. 
Quotations, Dec. 1: Ontario oats 47@52c 
bu, car lots, country points, according 
to freights; barley, 70@75c; rye, nomi- 
nal, $1.10; No. 1 Canadian western feed 
oats 58c, track, Bay ports; No. 2 feed, 
55c. 

Winnipeg—A much smaller trade in 
coarse grains was done last week and 
prices in all commodities weakened. Do- 
mestic demand for oats was good, but in 
some cases vessel space could not be 
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found and in others the grades wanted 
were not available. For these reasons, 
business was curtailed. Export interest 
in barley was light. Rye trade consisted 
of a few odd lots of low grade stuff 
changing hands while the feature of the 
futures trading was the erratic fluctua- 
tion of the November future. Some 
shorts were run in early in the week 
and boosted prices, but the bulge brought 
out a sea of offerings and prices de- 
clined more than 7c for the week. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 1, No. 2 Canadian western 
oats 5614c bu, No. 3 Canadian western 
barley 65Y,c, and No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye at $1.01 bu, basis in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


Atlanta.—Corn prices ruled a little 
stronger last week, but brokers found 
demand considerably improved. Mixed 
feed mills were in the market for white 
milling corn, and dealers for western 
and Tennessee corn, though offerings of 
the latter were light. Most business, 
however, was for current needs. Move- 
ment was reported larger than for the 
corresponding period last year. There 
is but little Georgia corn on the market. 
Quotations, Nov. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
2 white western corn, with bill, $1.12@ 
1.13 bu, bulk, No. 3 white $1.11@1.12; 
No. 2 yellow $1.12@1.13, No. 3 yellow 
$1.11@1.12. Sacked corn averaged about 
4c more. Tennessee red cob corn sold at 
$1.17 bu, sacked. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
brisk last week, with most of the buy- 
ing in small lots. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Quotations, Dec. 1: No. 2, 98@ 
99c bu; No. 3, 97@98c; fancy kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, $2.85@2.90 per 
100 Ibs. 


Baltimore.— Corn was comparatively 
steady and fairly active last week, No. 2 
December closing %c lower than the 
high of the week and Ic up from the 
previous week. Arrivals were 152,776 
bus, 151,885 by rail and 891 by boat. 
The only sales reported were parcel lots 
of southern yellow at $1.05 and southern 
white at $1, the bulk of arrivals doubt- 
less representing through export busi- 
ness. Closing prices, Dec. 1: domestic 
No. 2 (export), 951%4c; domestic new 
No. 2 yellow, track, $1.03, or 1c down 
from last figures. New cob corn was 
steady and in some demand at $4.50@ 
4.75 bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 
barely steady and less active, the former 
. $2.25 and the latter at $2.36 per 100 

Ss. 


Buffalo—tThere was very little change 
to report in the spot corn market last 
week. Receipts were moderate, 299,779 
bus being received by lake and 472,000 
by rail. Quotations at the close: No. 2 
yellow $1.03@1.04 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.01 
@1.02; No. 4 yellow, 964%2@99c; No. 5 
yellow, 934%2@95¥Y2c. There was an ac- 
tive demand for both export and domes- 
tic meal last week, with the Buffalo mill 
running night and day to fill orders. 
On Dec. 1 the quotation was $2.20 per 
100 Ibs. 


Kansas City—Corn receipts are still 
far below last year’s. Sentiment seems 
on the increase that the government re- 
port has been too optimistic, and that 
there is not so much corn in the country 
as was expected. In spite of this, how- 
ever, prices declined about lc. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1: white corn, No. 2 804%2@ 
81%c bu, No. 3 78@79c, No. 4 76@77c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 8142@82'4c, No. 3 
79Y%,.@80%ec, No. 4 774%2.@78%ec; mixed 
corn, No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3 774%2@78%c, 
No. 4 76@76%ec. 


Chicago.—There was a good, steady 
demand for corn goods last week. No 
large sales were made, but numerous 
buyers were in the market for small 
amounts. On Dec. 1, corn flour was 
quoted at $2.25 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.25, cream meal $2.25, and hominy 
$2.25. The local cash corn market held 
its own at practically unchanged basis. 
Demand was good most of the time. No. 
3 mixed was quoted at 82%,c bu, No. 4 
mixed 80@8lc, No. 5 mixed 79c, No. 6 
mixed 7744c; No. 3 yellow 8314,@84%%c, 
No. 4 yellow 801,@82c, No. 5 yellow 
791, @801,¢c, No. 6 yellow 7714,@78c; No. 





8 white 8314c, No. 4 white 801,@81%¢, 
No. 5 white 79@80c, No. 6 white 774% 
@78c. 

Evansville——Demand for corn prod- 
ucts was especially good last week. No 
slump is anticipated, since the trend is 
upward. Mills were running steadily on 
a 24-hour schedule to fill orders. Prices 
remained firm. Quotations, Dec. 1: corn, 
80c bu; cream corn meal, $2.25; feed 
meal, $2.25; corn bran, $1.75. 


Nashville——Corn was quiet last week, 
with grist mills in the South grinding 
local grain. Some shipments were mov- 
ing from the Ohio River section. The 
market was a shade lower. Demand was 
fairly active for meal at unchanged 
price. Quotations, Dec. 1: corn, No. 2 
white 99c@$1 bu, No. 3 white 97@98c; 
No. 2 yellow 99c@$1, No. 3 yellow 97@ 
98c; degerminated corn meal, in bags, 
$2.25 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Local receipts of corn 
are liberal, but demand is steady and 
prices firm. No. 3 yellow, on track, is 
quoted at 5@7c bu under Chicago De- 
cember, No. 4 yellow 8@10c under and 
No. 5 yellow 10@12c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 1 
was 761/2@83c; the closing price on Dec. 
8 was 7842@79¥2c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 4 at 
$4.60@4.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.60@4.80. 

Milwaukee.—Corn last week closed 4 
@%,c below the previous one. There was 
a good demand, industrial users and 
shippers buying for current needs. Ar- 
rivals of new corn were much heavier, 
and much of it was put on immediate 
sale. Receipts were 472 cars, against 
205 the previous week and 74 a year 
ago. Quotations, Dec. 1: No. 4 yellow, 
80%,@81%,c bu; No. 4 white, 80%@ 
81%,c; No. 4 mixed, 793%,@80%c. On 
Dec. 1 corn meal was quoted at $1.75 per 
100 Ibs. 


St. Louis—Demand for cash corn was 
very good last week. Elevator houses 
with export connections were the prin- 
cipal buyers, and it was estimated that 
about 75 per cent of the supply was thus 
placed, by far the greater portion of 
which was destined for early transfer to 
barges. Receipts were 753 cars, against 
390 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 1: No. 3 corn 83c bu, No. 4 corn 
79¥,c, No. 5 corn 781%,c, No. 6 corn 
774%4c; No. 2 yellow 871,c, No. 3 yellow 
86c, No. 6 yellow 77c; No. 3 white, 84 
@8ic. Standard meal was quoted at 
$2.10 and cream meal at $2.20 per 100 
Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand for corn for ship- 
ment was quiet last week, with prices a 
shade lower at the close. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, 
$1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.03@1.04; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.01@1.02. No lake-and- 
rail corn was offered. Granulated yellow 
corn meal in good demand, with the mar- 
ket steady at $2.65, bolted yellow at 
$2.65, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.20, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Indianapolis——Corn prices continued 
to slump last week, although offerings 
were not large. The Indiana crop will 
not be as large as expected, and the 
farmers, in view of low prices, are hold- 
ing the grain. Quotations, Dec. 1, in car 
lots: No. 4 white 7414,@75\4c bu, No. 5 
white 734,@74%,c; No. 4 yellow 744,@ 
754,c, No. 5 yellow 731,@74%,c; No. 4 
mixed 73@74c, No. 5 mixed 72@73c. 


New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
demand for corn last week and prices 
were steady. Buying was limited to cur- 
rent or near future requirements. Ex- 
ports were slow, and only 3,535 bus left 
this port, 4,826 to Havana, 1,100 to 
Kingston, 275 to Puerto Cortez and 35 
to Bluefields. Quotations, Nov. 28: No. 
2 yellow $1.09 bu, No. 3 $1.07; No. 2 
white $1.09, No. 3 $1.07 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, $1.04 per 
100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.35; standard 
meal, $2.25; grits, $2.35. 

Memphis.—Corn meal buyers continue 
to purchase only for immediate require- 
ments, as it is doubtful that prices will 
hold. Cream sold as low as $4 bbl, basis 
24’s, last week, although only one or 
two cars were available at that level, 
but on Dec. 1 nothing was offered under 
$4.10 and some mills asked as high as 
$4.50. Buyers are taking only imme- 
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diate needs of corn, No. 2 white at 
94c and No. 3 white at 91c. 

Toronto.—Demand for corn is holding 
up well, and quite a brisk business for 
near-by and future shipment was done 
last week. Prices are 3c lower. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1: No. 8 American yellow 
corn 97¢ bu, delivered, Toronto, Decem- 
ber-January shipment. 

Philadelphia—Corn goods last week 
were quiet and easier, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Fancy kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meals in 100-Ib sacks were 
quoted, Dec. 1, at $2.60. 


|  @aTMEAL | 


any 





Toronto.—Cereal mills reported a slow 
demand last week. Buyers seem to be 
well supplied, and there is not much 
prospect of a resumption of activity be- 
fore Jan. 1. Compared with a week ago, 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec, 
1: rolled oats $7.80 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, less 10c bbl for cash; 
straight cars, delivered on track, $7; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Domestic demand for oat- 
meal and rolled oats was fair last week, 
but no export business was done. Some 
mills had a lean time, and all report 
that at present priceg they cannot com- 
pete in the export market. High grade 
oats still are scarce. Quotations, Dec. 
1: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.60; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats con- 
tinued satisfactory last week. Prices 
were unchanged, being quoted, Nov. 30, 
at $3.60 per 90-lb jute bag, delivered to 
wholesale grocers. 

Boston.—Rolled oatmeal was firm last 
week, with a good demand, being quot- 
ed, Dec. 1, at $2.80. Cut and ground was 
steady at $3.08, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Chicago.—Demand from domestic and 
foreign buyers was slower last week. 
Importers held off on account of the ad- 
vance, and buyers in this country were 
using up present holdings. On Dec. 1, 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.40 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $2.65 per 
100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia—There was .a fair de- 
mand for oatmeal last week and prices 
were well maintained, influenced by the 
upward movement of raw _ material. 
Quotations, Dec. 1: ground, $3.25 per 
100-Ib jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb 
jute sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec. 4 at $2.35 per 90 Ibs. 


Fue BuckwHeat MLARKET | 
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Toronto.—Buckwheat dealers did 4 
good business, particularly for export 
to United States markets last week. 
Prices advanced 6c. On Dec. 1 good 
quality buckwheat was quoted at 93@95c 
bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 

Pittsburgh. — Buckwheat flour was 
scarce last week, with sales showing some 
improvement and prices slightly higher. 
Colder weather had the effect of stimu- 
lating package sales at retail grocery 
stores. Quotation, Dec. 1, $3.25@3.75 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.— Buckwheat offerings _ last 
week were very light. Nominal quota 
tion, Dec. 1, $2.30 per 100 Ibs, Buffalo. 
Receipts, 17 cars. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour _last 
week was steady, with a fair demand. 
Supplies were small. Quotation, Dec. 1, 
$3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

New York—On account of the holi- 
day and lack of steamer space, interest 
in buckwheat for export fell off last 
week, and it was quoted, on Dec. 1, at 
$2.30@2.35 per 100 Ibs. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Atlanta.—With mixed feed prices 
generally strong, brokers handling beet 
pulp find it a fairly good seller, but 
rather hard to secure, as manufacturers 
report they are fairly well booked. 
Prices were around $44@45 ton, f.0.b» 
Atlanta, on Nov. 30. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 











Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. March Dec. May 
) Saco 115% 120% 110% 117 
98....+. 115% 120% 110% 116% 
|; ees Holiday 
céese 114% 119% 110 116% 
Dec. 
Bigs ccce 116% 121 111% 117% 
aes 116% 120% 112% 117% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec, May Dec. May 
. oo 108% 116% 116% 123% 
eae 108% 116 116% 123% 
BD. vrcee Holiday 
Cae 107% 115% 115% 123 
ae 109% 116% 117% 124% 
Biseccce 109% 116% 117% 124% 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 27.. 118% 120% Nov. 30.. ....- seuss 
Nov. 28.. 112% 120% Dec. 1... ...0+ weeee 
Nov. 29.. 111% 119% Dec. 3... «2.05 seuss 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
|) ae 118% 118 96 96% 
Biscepes 117% 117% 95% 96 
Ti cccss 116% 116% Holiday 
ee 115% 115% 95% 95% 
Dec Dec May Dec. May 
Bekecece 116% 123% 97% 104% 
Bis esses 116% 123% 96% 103% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Nov Dec March Dec. Feb. 
Miieesss 135% 135% 111% 113% 
ae 133% 184% ii eeove evvce 
ar 133% 134% 108% 112% 
iivecses 132% 133% 106% 112% 
Dec 
Dikneces 131% 133% 107% 111% 
ee 131% =e 0@6=——i et oe 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov Dec. March Dec. May 
PS 65 0 84% 87% 79% 85% 
ee 85 1% 79% 85% 
Tiacaece Holiday 
84% 8% 84% 
Dec. 

Disses 84% 87% 79% 85% 
re 85% 88% 80 85% 
OATS 

Chicago Minneapolis 
No Dec. March Dec. May 
Ul [ee 464 4 42% 44% 
at cees 47 4 42% 443, 
Piiesvads Holiday 
—C 47 44% 
Dec 
ae 47 47% 42% 44% 
Detake ee 47% 48 43% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. March Dec. May 
105% 98% 102% 
05% 99% 102% 
Holiday 
04% 98% 102% 
105 % 99% 103% 
105% 99% 103% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
See 238 235% 235% 
ED 6s dav ae 236% 231% 232 
ee Holiday 
Tineess 233% 234% 232% 
Dec Dec May Dec May 
aves 236% 240% 234 239% 
ae 237 240% 234 239% 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 














omitted), of date Dec. 1: 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,372 307 115 4 3652 
Boston ..... bee 17 3 166 
Buffalo 16,563 250 1,604 376 1,433 
Afloat ....9,098 250 ~=608 ea 280 
Chicago ...13,190 2,103 2,966 2,211 1,124 
OR ces Sas 68 oes oe owe 
Detroit ..... 283 49 45 12 8120 
Duluth ....20,596 ane 75 1,369 832 
Galveston 1,799 33 he 5 418 
Indianapolis. 837 409 1,563 ine ohe 
Kan. City..19,533 129 90 28 83 
Milwaukee . 570 219 581 581 585 
ra 29,692 116 2,473 807. 2,142 

N. Orleans.. 789 528 140 37 49 
Newp. News . 85 nee me Pie 
New York .. 422 90 §=6115 70 86985 
Fort Worth.3,888 191 199 7 42 
Omaha ..... 9,055 210 736 49 127 
Peoria ...... 13 36 613 wing sae 
Philadelphia 582 70 #8«119 6 292 
Sioux City.. 598 254 283 ie 37 
St. Joseph ..2,371 et ee ne Se 
St. Louis ...4,454 482 302 4 179 
Toledo ..... 2,508 45 243 6 28 
Wichita ....5,706 2 2 mes 1 
Canals eeeee ee. eee eee eee 
Lakes ...... 1,773 476 442 ee 70 
parotals -136,777 6,419 13,295 5,575 9,792 
t year. .91,036 19,216 23,252 3,014 4,295 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


a9; reases—Wheat, 2,168,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
000; rye, 144,000; barley, 435,000. De- 
creases—Oats, 1,168,000 bus. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Dec. 1, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

265 oe oe 


Minneapolis .. 4 5 156 

Kansas City... 18 10 147 188 

Chicago ...... 240 237 143 176 ae ee 
New York .... 383 155 100 127 653 339 
Philadelphia . 32 45 29 27 91 106 
Boston ....... 47 49 3 2 36 33 
Baltimore .... 14 21 15 10 oe os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 179 207 2381 264 179 227 
*Nashville ... ee es 61 54 


*Figures for 10 "days. 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap’lis 2,4002,068 741 831 20,692 20,081 





Kan, City..1,541 968 704 917 19,485 14,281 
Chicago 245 434 195 234 ° 

New York. .4,1021,066 1,569 766 3, 042 4,015 
Philadelphia 596 673 238 232 3,406 1,807 
Boston ..... 189 240 48 48 1,409 1,024 
Baltimore ..1,1031,036 323 216 7,372 3,935 
Dul.-Sup. ..3,080 2,744 5,577 6,477 20,595 12,123 


Toledo ..... 299 367 274 105 
Buffalo ....4,5075,745 1,021 510 18,674 34,564 
*Nashville .. ee 700 578 


*Figures for 10 Gade. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 1, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 579 149 283 146 116 1,704 
Kansas City.. 838 1,264 210 525 831,316 
Chicago ..... 2,888 9351,158 1,336 ee ee 
New York .... 272 23 43 oe 96 109 
Philadelphia . 83 14 104 16 34 86 
Boston ....... ee 3 ee oe ee 64 
Baltimore .... 153 13 81 -. 290 25 
Duluth-Sup. .. 42 6 122 ° es ee 
Toledo ....... 59 25 15 ee rT 
Buffalo ...... 772 «#591 ° 250 1,896 
*Nashville 96 77 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 96 93 85 51 807 242 
Kansas City... 3 9 3 3 29 134 
Chicago ...... 116 59 1 ee ee ee 
New York .... 43 2 es es 89 259 
Philadelphia . .. 10 ee 2 6 26 
Boston ....... os oe oe ee 3 25 
Baltimore .... .. 30 oe ee 4 39 
Duluth-Sup. .. 240 638 202 693 1,369 697 
Buffalo ...... 9 150 oe -- 608 902 
Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 1, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 464 361 189 2502,142 426 
Kansas City... 59 33 11 94 87 27 


Chicago ...... 215 176 125 ee os 
New York ...1,003 420 439 6291,144 593 
Philadelphia . 5 oe 18 1 410 3 
Boston ....... 121” «(41 -. .150 6570 5 
Baltimore .... 180 461 289 «+» 703 447 
Duluth-Sup. .. 513 1,067 7031,150 832 357 


Buffalo ...... 2,158 1,057 - 1,1503,364 357 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
7—— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 Nov. 24, 1928 

eocee 8 =———s ee oes 60,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-— Week ending—— 

Nov. 24 Nov. 17 
864,000 936,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 24, 1928 
9,573,000 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
1, 1928, and Dec. 3, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 

c-American— ;-—In bond—, 
Dec. 1 Dec. 3 Dec.1 Dec. 3 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 140,178 92,676 33,732 31,375 
BW sccveces 5,629 2,957 257 803 
i reer 6,141 20,085 rr eee 
BATIOP occces 11,991 5,434 4,778 1,678 
ORES vscceces 15,394 24,562 711 296 
Flaxseed .... 1,343 4,703 oe 12 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 1 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 8,343,000 (none) 
bus; rye, 1,478,000 (none); corn, 268,000 
(none); barley, 2,256,000 (none); oats, 547,- 
000 (none). 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928.1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis 358 333 3857 4992,437 8,424 
Kansas City.. 84 30 44 46 90 30 
Chicago ...... 5201,470 270 366 ° ee 
New York ... 176 86 95 -- 835 268 
Philadelphia . 2 18 32 26 132 115 
Boston ...ccee 10 45 es ee 47 ee 
Baltimore .... 22 14 - ~» 114 56 
Duluth-Sup. .. 47 33 1,186 a + 75 346 
WOES ceccecs 72 41 57 

Buffalo ...... 268 247 ve 786 3, 249 
*Nashville . 1,600 551 


*Figures for 10 ‘days. 





FI d—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 122 139 52 591,073 3,316 
Chicago ...... 53 28 
Duluth-Sup. ..*154 88 
Buffalo ....... 411 
*November mill “receipts, "515, 256 bus. 





989 2,573 170 1,355 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Nov. 17. 2,267 2,730 2,635 
Previous week ....... 2,647 2,621 2,561 
Production July 1- 

MOV. 17 .ccccsccces 51,913 51,800 57,231 

Imports— 

July 1-Nov. 17 ......- eee eee 2 

Exports— 

Week ending Nov. 17. 230 240 310 
July 1-Nov. 17 ...... 4,600 5,340 6,010 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Nov. 17— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .540,000 522,000 522,000 
BExports ....ccsccceee 57,800 107,070 94,200 
Imports ....-cccccess 8,000 4,860 5,300 

Stocks on Nov. 17— 

At terminals ........ 144,201 99,258 81,388 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.208,199 177,932 166,382 
Week’s decrease ..... 4,100 1,340 1,950 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in October, 
1928 and 1927, in barrels: 





To— 1928 1927 
United States .........+6- 304 545 
United Kingdom ......... 225,048 242,253 
Other countries ......... 945,627 656,000 

WOES ccc cccscceccvesecs 1,170,979 898,798 


Wheat exports in October, 1928 and 1927, 
in bushels: 








To— 1928 1927 
United States ........ 1,019,877 623,154 
United Kingdom ..... 30,090,461 15,602,902 
Other countries 12,576,881 3,208,598 

BOONE vecceccoccees 43,687,219 19,429,654 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Dep&artment of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














-——————— Week ending —______, + July 1 to 

Wheat to— Nov. 24,'°28 Nov. 26, '27 Nov. 17,’28 Nov. 24, ’28 Nov. 26, ’27 
OR os $0.06 + end to9 9000 04 151,000 98,000 88,000 4,371,000 6,075,000 
United Kingdom ....... 140,000 249,000 447,000 9,336,000 28,231,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,276,000 1,608,000 2,650,000 21,800,000 39,430,000 
TE Venedess Coscvioes oetenee- +8408" = eeowes 22,486,000 29,983,000 
Other countries ........ 17,000 747,000 36,000 5,088,000 6,236,000 
BOCAS . cosccacsvcsvee 1,584,000 2,702,000 3,221,000 63,081,000 109,955,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *245,000 222,000 312,000 5,686,000 6,331,000 
DGGE vc ccsbivre twcddvdverse 388,000 1,144,000 1,033,000 39,457,000 23,655,000 
CO ob ccc cee 66d VeCageeseee 350,000 69,000 261,000 4,203,000 2,622,000 
GORD cvcscccdcvcgsssicctovne 204,000 24,000 88,000 7,142,000 3,411,000 
BFS wocctavesetceepsdscvccce 84,000 694,000 157,000 7,147,000 18,031,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 





wheat, 143,000 bus; flour, 54,200 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 24, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 





Week from Totals 

ending pre- Nov. 26, 

Wheat— Nov. 24 vious week 1927 
United States*... 138,693 —683 97,185 
United Statesf... 4,824 —1 3,634 
COMOGR 200002008 181,296 +3,802 115,314 
URED so0c0e0% 324,813 +3,118 216,133 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WO 65 xi048 ras $65,900 +5,700 68,200 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

ae 390,713 +8,818 284,333 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WEE 0056040580 5,783 +1,333 21,531 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

EE 3440204505 32,806 +2,238 32,178 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-—————United States——__—___, 
East Pacific 

1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SOE |S ccccs 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
BE, B cccce 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1 + 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Gee. 2 ccevee 114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 

Week ending— 

Nov. 3 ..... 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
Nov. 10 ....137,741,000 4,949,000 142,690,000 
Nov. 17 ....139,376,000 4,825,000 144,201,000 
Nov. 24....138,693,000 4,824,000 143,517,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Oct. 1 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 

Week ending— 

De, Bonase 158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 
Nov. 10 Roeewane 313,783,000 60,600,000 
Nov. 17....177,494,000 321,695,000 60,200,000 
Nov. 24....181,296,000 324,813,000 65,900,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 

1928— Week ending— 
July 1 - 201,536,000 Nov. 3....357,407,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Nov. 10...374,383,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 Nov. 17...381,895,000 
Oct. 1 .- 244,796,000 Nov. . .390,713,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 


Nov. 30, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats wv Flax Rye 
. Be Be sscces 1,970 213 273 27 132 
Can. Gov't ... 389 41 56 83 38 
Sask. Pool 
No. 4 ........2,845 234 606 33 =—-103 


we De sacasace 2,426 20 468 27 38 
Pool Terminals— 





Sask. No. 5...1,135 6 ee 

Sask. No. 7... 525 6 es 

Sask. No. 8... 833 1 om 

Wheat No. 1.. 261 5 160 

Wheat No. 2.. 201 ee oe 
Private “regu- 

lars” ........24,733 3,176 4,356 296 1,294 
Other private.. 26 17 9 oe 

EE, -4-s8025 24,759 3,193 4,365 296 1,294 
Week ago ..... 35,358 3,205 7,574 400 1,659 
See MD kacces 13,735 1,545 1,801 1,426 719 


Week’s receipts 18,301 1,525 2,163 178 315 
Shipments— 


By lake ..... 28,710 1,428 5,318 283 676 
By TAR ...s. 171 =1385 59 1 oe 
Year ago— 


Week's receipts 16,070 643 1,323 212 455 
Shipments— 











By lake ..... 20,249 251 1, = 98 508 
ot ae 544 69 ° 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S sane 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 northern... 732 2 C. W. 
No. 2 northern..4,960 3 C. W. 
No. 3 northern. .1,673- Ex, 1 feed 
SS rere 2,376 1 feed 
| Sh Bare 2,894 2 feed 
| 2 ee 5,059 Others 
Pe 6vsvecaees 2,039 
Durum— Total 
.e. Ww. & ‘ 32 Flaxseed— 
3c. W. a... SE 3 H. 
3c.W.A 990 2C. w. 
ere 1,713 3 C. W. 
. *aa aa 6 Others 
White spring... 571 
Wee = sececene 150 c eae 296 
GENS eisscccccs 1,177 Rye— Bus 
) Ae 19 
BOOMS scccess 36,738 8. Wi ccccccee 526 
SS: b.bsccaene 748 
SOOM ciccices 1,294 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 1, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 


928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,512 1,121 13,611 17,165 
Kansas City... 1,440 1,580 3,240 3,740 
Philadelphia .. 240 180 owe vee 


ee ee 53 eee 
Baltimore ..... 215 286 
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HRANSPORTATION 


DEMAND FOR SPACE LIGHT 
AS LAKE SEASON CLOSES 


Du.turn, Minn.—Except for a stray 
cargo of grain, the 1928 navigation sea- 
son on the Great Lakes is over. Not in 
years has there been a season so favor- 
able from the standpoint of weather 
conditions for late navigation, but trade 
conditions were poor. Demand for grain 
throughout the latter part of the fall 
has been light, and shipping disappoint- 
ing. Storms have ‘been encountered on 
the lower lakes to some extent, but on 
Lake Superior, which is ordinarily ex- 
pected to provide the greatest hazard 
in the late part of the season, has been 
calm and peaceful, with the temperature 
on the formal closing date, Nov. 30, but 
little below freezing. 

Demand for boats to sail after Nov. 
80 has been so light as to be negligible. 
Now and then one is offered, and the 
last rate quoted last week was 6%ec bu, 
Duluth to Buffalo. Each vessel offered 
will get what the conditions at the mo- 
ment permit. 

The close of the shipping season finds 
the Duluth-Superior elevators with about 
20,000,000 bus grain in store, of which 
9,500,000 are durum, 8,000,000 spring 
wheat, a little less than 1,500,000 rye and 
the remainder divided among other grains 
and flaxseed. Shipments last week ag- 
gregated more than 11,000,000 bus. 
Package freight boats operated until 
Dec. 5 to clear railroad warehouses of 
accumulations of flour and feed. 


<ol> 


RAIL ROUTE TO SALVADOR 

New Orveans, La.—Crawford H. El- 
lis, vice president of the United Fruit 
Co., has announced that the International 
Railways of Central America will be 
ready for direct connections with ships 
of his line at Puerto Barrios on April 
1, and that this fact will pave the way 
for greatly increased business with the 
republic of Salvador. Mr. Ellis stated 
that exports through New Orleans in- 
tended for Salvador have in the past 
been routed through the Panama Canal, 
or taken over the mountains on mules. 
These disadvantages encouraged shipping 
out of Pacific Coast ports, he said, and 
is responsible for the large amount of 
foodstuffs and other commodities that 
were sold in that country by European 
firms. He added that the new arrange- 
ments would permit a reduction in time 
of 10 days to two weeks between New 
Orleans and points in Salvador. The 
territory to be opened in April is de- 
scribed as typical of the vast undevel- 
oped areas in Central America. 





oes 
GALVESTON GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Gatveston, Texas. — Grain exports 


through Galveston continue in large vol- 
ume, amounting thus far to 16,750,000 
bus, compared with 12,500,000 for the 
same period last year. Arrivals of corn 
have increased of late, while wheat and 
barley have declined greatly. Brokers 
estimate that corn movement through 
Galveston will total about 12,500,000 bus 
this year. The first shipment of corn 
from Texas ports was moved recently, 
when 56,000 bus left Houston for Brem- 
en. Some 250,000 bus sorghum grain 
have been received, the bulk of which is 
destined for northern Europe. Grain 
stocks amounting to 2,000,000 bus are 
now in store at Galveston, of which about 
50 per cent is wheat. 
oo 


LARGER BARGE SHIPMENTS SEEN 
New Orveans, La—O. P. B. Jacob- 
son, chairman of the Minnesota Railroad 


and Warehouse Commission, a delegate’ 


to the recent convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and __ Utilities 
Commissioners, said that New Orleans 
will be the terminus for yearly shipments 
of wheat and other grain totaling 50,- 
000,000 bus from the Twin Cities in the 
not distant future. He said this would be 
brought about after congressional appro- 
priations to deepen the channel between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and to develop 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the Federal Barge Line service are made. 
Twenty-nine barges have been trans- 
ferred from the Upper Mississippi River 
to the lower stretches, to take care of 
the heavy grain movement now under 
way to New Orleans, according to offi- 
cials of thé Federal Barge Line here, 
while United States Shipping Board op- 
erators in New Orleans say 10 steam- 
ships have been added to the lines work- 
ing out of Gulf ports. 


oo > 
COMMITTEE NAMED IN RATE CASE 


Boston, Mass.—Word was received last 
week that the port of New York had 
started a movement to organize against 
what the port authority of that city de- 
scribed as attempts on the part of Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and south- 
ern ports to destroy its shipping su- 
premacy. Representatives of New York 
and New Jersey commercial organiza- 
tions, meeting under auspices of the port 
of New York, on Nov. 27, authorized 
appointment of a committee to develop a 
plan of organization. Counsel for the 
port authority said that Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and southern ports were 
interested in freight rate proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which threatened New York’s 
commerce. 

oo 


NEW RAILROAD LINE PLANNED 


New Orteans, La.—The Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the right 
to build a line between New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge. If approved, this 
will be about 82 miles in length, and will 
shorten the distance between New Orle- 
ans and St. Louis by 43 miles, company 
officials say. The railroad at present 
operates between New Orleans and Bat- 
on Rouge over the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley line under a leasing agreement. 


DUCTS 


See 


Milwaukee——A fair business was re- 
ported in rye flour last week. Feeling 
that prices are too high in comparison 
with wheat flour, buyers are awaiting a 
slump. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1: pure white $6.65@6.80 
bbl; light, $6.35@6.50; medium, $5.95@ 
6.10; pure dark, $4.60@4.75; meal, $5.25 
@5.40. 

Minneapolis.—The rye flour market is 
rather dead, with buyers covering imme- 
diate needs from local warehouse stocks 
and refusing to consider future wants. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, 
since top rye flours are quoted at about 
the same price as wheat patents. With 
choice rye unusually scarce and prices 
firm, no recession in values is looked for. 
Pure white is quoted at $6.45@6.60 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium $5.80@5.95, and pure dark $4.30 
@4.45. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 4,799 bbls flour, compared with 
10,679, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—There was little new busi- 
ness in rye last week. Directions against 
old orders, however, were said to be 
good. Local output totaled 4,949 bbls, 
against 4,044 the previous week. Mill 
asking prices, Dec. 1: patent white, $6.55 
@6.70 bbl, jute; medium, $5.85@6.25; 
dark, $4.35@4.90. 

Duluth—Buyers showed only light in- 
terest in rye flour last week. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., mill: 
pure white, $6.70 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$6.05; No. 3 dark, $4.80; No. 5 blend, 
$6.05; No. 8 rye, $5.45. 

St. Lowis—Rye flpur quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Dec. 1: 
pure white patent, $6.95 bbl; medium, 
$6.30; pure dark, $4.80; rye meal, $5.70. 

New York.—While rye flour continues 
at such high levels, buyers are cutting 
their purchases to minimum amounts, 
and it is difficult to interest them at ex- 
isting’ levels. White patent flour in 
jutes, Dec. 1, was quoted at $6.75@ 
@7.20 bbl. 

Pittsburgh—Rye sales * 


flour were 


light last week, with price slightly lower. 
Demand was confined principally to 





small lots by small bakers. The larger 
consumers appear to be well supplied. 
Quotations, Dec. 1: pure white $6.50@7 
bbl, medium $5.50@6 and dark $4.25@ 
4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week sold 
fairly, and ruled a shade firmer. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 1, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, 
$7.85@7.60 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; dark, 
$5@5.50. 

Boston.—A decline of 10c was report- 
ed on all grades of rye flour, rye meal 
and pure dark rye last week. Demand 
was slow. Quotations, Dec: 1, in sacks: 
choice white patent, $7.20@7.30 bbl; 
standard patents, $6.85@6.95; medium 
light straights, $6.50@6.65; medium dark 
straights, $6@6.40; rye meal, $5.75@5.85 ; 
pure dark rye, $5.40@5.50. 

Indianapolis.—Little business was done 
in rye flour last week, due to high prices 
compared with wheat flour. Shipping in- 
structions were only fair. Quotations, 
Indianapolis, Dec. 1: pure white $6.60@ 
6.90 bbl, light $6.25@6.50, and pure dark 
$4.25@4.50. 

Atlanta.—Some improvement in the 
sale of rye flour to bakeries was report- 
ed last week, and the outlook is fair for 
the next 10 days. Prices were strong. 
No. 2 dark averaged $6.75@7 bbl, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, Nov. 30, on a basis of 98-lb cot- 
tons, 

Buffalo.—Rye flour quotations, Dec. 1, 
basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., Buffalo: white, 
$6.50@6.95 bbl; medium, $6.25; dark, 
$5.80@6. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour held firm last 
week, although some weakness developed 
in the December grain, which, however, 
disappeared by the close. It is said 
some interests are playing for another 
squeeze in rye, but while this is hardly 
probable, the trade is prepared to be- 
lieve most anything these days. There 
was no demand at the present level in 
any direction. Nominal quotations, Dec. 
1, in 98-lb cottons: pure top patent $6.90 
@7.15 bbl, straight $6.10@6.35, and dark 
$4.85@5.10. 

otc] 


Boston.—Linseed meal prices advanced 
last week, with shippers holding firm 
and only offering in a moderate way. 
Local demand was quiet, the trade buy- 
ing only to meet pressing needs. On 
Dec. 1, Buffalo shippers offered 34 per 
cent, prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, at $61.50@63 ton. 

oo] 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


—————_ From ————, 





$Hali- tNew 
To— tNew York fax Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 24.00 31.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *25.00 24.00 +tt27.00 
RECWERD. cocccccses coos £427.00 
Avonmouth .. oe 21.00 **27.00 
Bergen ...... 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux r eece 30.00 
See a 24.00 27.00 
kee ET ~ 24.00 **27.00 
GE. 6c oKevcwsees m 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen 30.00 37.00 
ME ceccvvccccoses 34.00 °**27.00 
DORE cccccccccces 31.00 45.00 
on rr . 24.00 **27.00 
PND cc ccnecneene x 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 oev0 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... *45.00 cose oeee 
GERBBOW ccccccccoes 22.00 22.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Hamburg ........+. *22.00 24.00 tt27.00 
BEAVTO ceiccscccccece 40.00 eoee 27.5 
Helsingfors ....... *31.00 31.00 45.00 
BEE Bho deséicescons 23.00 23.00 **27.00 
6: b6:0:0.6.06.0:0-60 23.00 23.00 **27,00 
Liverpool .......... 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
EEE vevcscvosoes 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
Londonderry ...... 24.00 29.00 **27.00 
BEGEERS .ccicccccccce *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 esee 35.00 
BOOUORTEIS ccccccsce 23.00 23.00 **27.00 
GRD. coccsccecceccs *30.00 30.00 37.00 
PEED. 06 ce pocncues le odae 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 7 24.00 tt27.00 
Southampton ...... 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger .... 30.00 37.00 
eee 35.00 46.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotter- 
dam 21@238c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through January, 1929. 

+tThrough Mareh, 1929. 

§St. John and Portland rates through De- 
cember. 
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BLAXSEED *%%s, PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis.—Linseed meal continued 
firm last week, and crushers report ship- 
ping directions sufficient in some cases 
to last for seven or eight weeks. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 4, $58.50@59 ton. The ex- 
port market is slightly weaker, with cake, 
for December-February shipment, priced 
at $49 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 27...$2.41 2.41 2.40% 2.35% 2.404 





Nov. 28... 2.39% 2.38% 2.36 2.32 2.40 
Nov. 29... Holiday 

Nov. 30... 2.36% 2.36% 2.36% 2.32% 2.394 
Dec. 1 ... 2.38% 2.38% 2.38 2.34 2.39% 


Dec. 3 ... 2.89 2.39 2.38 2.84 2.39% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 1, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— --Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ... 8,229 9,344 2,308 1,529 
Duluth ....... 4,369 6,682 4,317 6,509 
Potala ..0s.- 12,598 16,026 6,625 8,038 


Duluth.—With final shipping contracts 
filled for boat delivery in the East, de- 
mand for flaxseed has declined some- 
what. Crushers reduced their bids sev- 
eral cents on the choice offerings, and 
changed from a November to December 
basis on the expiration of the former 
delivery. No. 1 spot closed Dec. 1 at 
December delivery price to 8c over. 
Owing to movement turning light, very 
few offerings are being tendered for sale, 
causing a quiet and narrow market. Rail 
shipping has already started, and is ex- 
pected to hold from now on to opening 
of navigation next spring. Stocks are 
low, only 170,000 bus. The futures mar- 
ket was nervous, accompanied by sharp 
and wide price fluctuations, due to varied 
influence. Final quotations were %/,@lc 
higher for the week. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were in good demand last week, and 
prices were maintained. With the No- 
vember future in flaxseed selling at a 
high premium over December, mills de- 
layed their buying, but now that No- 
vember is out of the way, crushers may 
show more interest in seed. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: oil cake in bags, $51 ton; meal 
in new bags $53, and in seconds $52. 
Weakness in Duluth flaxseed and a little 
selling pressure locally broke prices, No- 
vember showing a net loss of nearly 7c. 
No. 1 northwestern closed Dec. 1 at 
$1.913, bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—There was a slight falling 
off in demand for linseed meal last 
week, but prices were unchanged. On 
Dec. 1 it was quoted, in secondhand 
bags, at $57.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points. 

Kansas City.—An easier tone was evi- 
dent in linseed meal last week. Although 
crushers seemed to make no efforts to 
sell, intimating that they were sold out 
until January, there were resellers in 
sufficient force to give the market 4 
weaker tone. Quotation, Dec. 1, which 
showed the price unchanged from the 
previous week and which represented the 
crushers’ price rather than the resellers’, 
was $61.80@62.20 ton. 

Milwaukee—Linseed meal was firm 
and unchanged last week, but demand 
was not as active as previously, due to 
advances. Mills are booked well ahead. 
Quotation, Dec. 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$59.50@60.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices continue 
to advance. Demand, however, is not 
very heavy. Crushers today offered for 
December shipment at $59@59.50 ton. 

Evansville—There was good demand 
for linseed meal last week, with promise 
of improvement. Prices remained un- 
changed. Quotation, Dec. 1, $62 ton. 

Pitteburgh—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was slightly improved last week, 
and offerings moderate. Prices were 
higher, and stocks in hands of consum- 
ers were said to be lighter than for some 
months past. Quotation, Dec. 1, $62.20 
ton. 

Chicago—There was a brisk demand 
for linseed meal last week, and resellers 
did a good business. On Dec. 1 it was 
quoted at $59@59.50 ton, sacks, Chicag? 
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-PMleeting (hain Store (ompetition 


Extracts from an address delivered by Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long Co., at 
a recent meeting of the Chicago Flour Club. Mr. Warrick deals in practical fashion 
with the chain store problem as it affects the baker. 


HERE are a great many people who think 
that the chain store was some sort of an 
invention born in the mind of a genius, 
which was quickly copied and followed by 
other men. This is not the case. The chain 
store is a natural development which was bound to 
come as the result of our economic and social system. 

What about its effect on the baking industry, which 
so greatly concerns us? First of all, let us look at 
the retailer. Has he got a chance? Of course he has. 

One of the big considerations in the development 
of the retail store today is proper location. Bakery 
goods, like drugs, tobaccos and staple groceries, sell 
in largest volume when they are made most convenient 
to the largest number of people. A retail bakery that 
is located out of the line of travel, or separated from 
a shopping community, has placed a handicap on its 
business. In the old days, one department store used 
to want to locate its business a block or two away 
from its competitor. Today they like to be located 
side by side, so it will be easily possible for a woman 
to go from one store into the other to shop. A re- 
tailer should be located near a shopping center, whcre 
there are a group of grocery stores—certainly on a 
street which is traveled by many people, particularly 
housewives. 

The chain stores recognize this principle of mer- 
chandising. They locate their stores carefully, being 
sure to count, before they locate there, the number of 
people that will pass a proposed location. Just as 
circulation is the life of a daily newspaper, so is it 
vital to a retail bakery or a chain store. 

Let the retail baker study the methods of the chain 
store to observe these important points in merchan- 
dising. 

First, a store must be attractive and inviting, with 
clean smelling air circulating through it. Interesting 
displays of merchandise will sell goods. Trained sales- 
people can greatly increase the sales in every retail 
store. A girl who is attractively dressed and under- 
stands the line which the baker has to offer will not 
only sell a coffee cake to a customer, but will induce 
her to buy some rolls or a loaf of bread as well. 

Windows are important. Notice how the chain 
store makes use of its windows for displaying mer- 
chandise. A baker has a real opportunity to build 
attractive window displays, because the sight of bakery 
goods is in itself very tempting. 

I know all bakers are stressing the importance of 
quality. It is all-important. A retail baker’s very 
success depends upon his ability to turn out delectable 
and delightfully tempting products; otherwise, there 
is no reason at all for a woman to go out of her way 
to visit a retail bakery, because she can buy practical- 
ly everything that he offers at some store located 
closer to her home. 

This retail method of selling is looking 7 
attractive to many people these days, for the chain 
Store has greatly halved the retailer in one very im- 
portant respect. It has encouraged women to go shop- 
ping for their foods, rather than ordering over the tele- 
phone. Today they get in their automobile, or walk 
two or three blocks to the neighborhood shopping cen- 
ter. It is just as easy, while out, to go a few steps 
farther to the neighborhood bakery. All the baker 
needs to do is to convince them that in his bakery 
they find a choice selection and tempting array of 
articles which they cannot get anywhere else. 


The Wholesaler’s Part 


O much for the retail baker. Now how can the 

wholesaler meet the competition of the chain store 
baker? Our first observation shows us that the whole- 
sale baker’s success is tied up with the success of the 
independent store. While the whole present day tend- 
ency in distribution is changing, as I have tried to 
point out, we nevertheless find the wholesaler’s future 
is linked up with this independent with his individual- 
istic method. He not only owns his own store, but he 
fits it out to suit himself, prices his goods in a manner 
that is satisfactory to his own ideas, trains his own 
clerks, locates where he chooses, and he buys from 
manufacturers whose goods and prices appeal to him. 
The wholesale baker, therefore, is more than interested 
in selling bread. His success is linked up with this 
independent. 

Now we all know that, with this new competition, 
Some grocers are going out of business. In a recent 
article satirizing some of our survey experts, a writer 
in the American Mercury remarked that a number of 
grocers in the United States cannot speak the lan- 
guage of many of their customers. Some of these 
Tetailers are unfit to be in the grocery business; we 
all know that, and they are going out of it. But 
that fact must not frighten us, because grocers went 








out of business long before we heard of the chain 
store; bakers went out of business before we heard 
of the chain store. They were unsuited to the busi- 
ness, untrained, and totally unable to cope with the 
situations then, just as some bakers are unable to 
cope with the situations of today. 

I maintain that the conditions surrounding our 
businesses are not much different from what they have 
always been. A little more competition, but the same 
competitive struggle, nevertheless. It requires on our 
part more effort, more study, better thinking, to adjust 
ourselves to new conditions, Just as we have been 
discussing means of assisting the retailer, we men 
who contact the wholesaler must be of assistance to 
him, too. We have opportunities for study and ob- 
servation which are not open to men not so fortunately 
situated. 

Now what can we do? In the first place, let us 
impress upon every wholesaler the need for making 
better quality goods. That is a thing which one really 
need not mention. I have talked with many of them, 
and I know that all are constantly urging bakers to 
improve their quality. However, one cannot but be 
impressed, as I was only last week, when I cut all the 
loaves in a particular market and found that the chain 
store loaf was the best in town. That all bakers are 
not alive to this need is apparent, and there is much 
work for all of us today in urging the baker to con- 
stantly improve his qualities. 

Second, let us counsel bakers to give thought to 
ways and means for increasing efficiency in both pro- 
duction and distribution. 


Accounting Valuable 


you can be of great service to your customers if 

you will urge every one to have accountants to 
install sound accounting methods in his shop. Can 
you think of any major industry, outside of farming, 
which has certainly been in the doldrums, that is more 
woefully lacking in cost control? The number of 
bakers, today, who are operating efficiently is very 
small in comparison to those who are still going ahead 
by the rule of thumb method. It is not uncommon 
to find a baker who can actually make 50c per 100 lbs 
more profit on the same volume of business when he 
has a better control of his costs. 

The chain stores have good accounting methods, 
both in the handling of their stores and in that of 
their bakery operations. It is through these stand- 
ardized accounting methods that they have had one 
of their great advantages over many jn the baking 
field. 

It does not cost much to have accountants come 
into your plant and install those standard, recognized 
methods of good accounting practice. Thus a baker 
knows at all times what it is costing him to do busi- 
ness. It shows him where his leaks are; it enables 
him to stop these wastes, and thus he makes more 
out of the volume already in hand. Good accounting 
methods disclose facts which are necessary in setting 
proper policies for the operation of his business. I 
have actually seen a baker who was a price cutter 
and a premium merchant completely change his poli- 
cies and methods of operation upon the introduction 
of standard accounting systems. 

Second, let us counsel bakers to turn their adver- 
tising over to a competent agent. The great loss in 
advertising expenditures, today, is simply enormous. 
Many bakers unconsciously assume to establish the 
policies of their business, and handle all their own 
publicity. As evidence of this, notice how they will 
buy posters from this man, store cards from another 
man, newspaper copy from still a third party. Then 
they will spend sums in signs at the baseball parks, 
in theater programs, at movie shows, and the like. No 
national advertiser would think of managing his ad- 
vertising in that fashion. He has an advertising agent. 
He buys all his store cards through that agent, all his 
posters, all his newspaper and magazine advertising—in 
fact, all expenditures are handled through him. In 
this way you have a control over your expenditures. 
Your advertising has a continuity of purpose, design 
and thought. This agent studies the reaction of his 
campaign upon consumers and dealers; he studies the 
strength and weakness of his proposition, as well as 
his market, and he plans his advertising so as to get 
the best results. 

The chain stores have their advertising handled 
through definite sources. They have one policy—one 
plan. Their advertising is not spent in a hit or miss 
fashion. Why cannot our bakers learn to do this? 
Their advertising dollars are just as valuable to them. 
They must bear results. We men who talk with these 
bakers and meet them continually, let us advise them 
in this one respect—that they pick out one advertising 


agency which is competent to handle their publicity, 
and concentrate all their advertising through that 
agency. 

Third, let us counsel bakers to co-operate with the 
resolution passed by the American Bakers Association 
on the stale bread question. The chain store has a 
great advantage over the wholesale baker by 15c per 
100 lbs of baked bread, Furthermore, there is not only 
this huge waste being borne by our bakers, but it is 
actually holding down the sale of their products. Many 
of their salesmen are resorting to rolling bread, which 
means that the housewife is getting a stale loaf in- 
stead of a fresh one. The grocer gets the wrong con- 
ception of our products when he sees us so willingly 
haul out the bread that he does not sell. You can 
change the independent grocer’s attitude toward the 
bread question if the baking industry will firmly take 
the position that the bread he buys must be sold by 
him. He will get behind bread and push it, and he 
will be actively interested in merchandising it, just as 
the chain store is. 

Fourth, let us advise bakers to give more serious 
consideration to the display of bread in our stores. 
Bread ought to be displayed near the door as you 
enter the store. It is a fast selling item. It ought to 
be displayed so people can reach it easily, instead of 
located in closed cases or even buried under the 
counter. 

And while we are discussing this chain store com- 
petition, let us remember also that the population of 
our country is growing at a very great rate. Only 
recently the Pennsylvania Railroad began to electrify 
its tracks. The report to the board of directors indi- 
cated that by 1950 the population of New York would 
be spread away out into New Jersey. More people 
mean the consumption of more bread. They mean 
more chain stores, of course, but it does not necessarily 
mean more bakers because, under the competitive con- 
ditions of today, people are not going to rush into the 
baking business with the same speed that they have in 
the past. It is bound to mean, therefore, a larger busi- 
ness to shoot at for all bakers, and those who establish 
sound methods of business practice are going to share 
in some of this increased volume of the future. 


A Natural Result 


IN conclusion, let us remember that the chain store 

movement is the result of social and economic con- 
ditions that are taking place within our country. It 
is here to stay. We might as well recognize that fact, 
and set our course to meet it. It is nothing to alarm 
us, but rather it comes as a great adventure. Let 
us go into it with the spirit of conquering a new foe. 

So far as the retail baker is concerned, he has a 
big opportunity if he will look upon his work as that 
of the skilled artisan who chooses to make products 
of rare quality. He can build a business that is both 
satisfactory and profitable. He does not want to sell 
on a price basis, because he cannot compete against 
the mass production of the machine shop, and neither 
does he want to try it. 

Let him give proper thought to the location of his 
store, the education of his clerks, the proper advertis- 
ing of his business, and he: will find his patronage 
growing, for the housewife is being educated to go 
out to do her own shopping. She will shop for bakery 
goods, the same as she shops for all other products. 

The wholesale baker has an opportunity, too. His 
business has never been as efficient as other busi- 
nesses, and he can increase his profits with proper 
accounting methods. He can get more benefit out of 
his advertising dollars and more out of his advertising 
if one agency handles it for him. He can save him- 
self considerable money by assisting to cut out stale 
bread. This same move increases the grocer’s interest 
in bread, and he becomes an ally of the wholesale 
baker in selling bread. He increases the sale of his 
product by giving: attention to better displays in the 
stores, makes his loaf more attractive to the house- 
wife, and she is urged to buy more of it. Through 
the proper theme of advertising he justifies his price 
to the consumer, points out that there are grades in 
all other commodities and, therefore, there are grades 
in bread. He is undertaking many experiments at 
present to see how he can best meet with this new 
competitor; out of all this experimentation is coming 
a new conception, a new understanding of his business 
as a wholesaler. He is growing. He is learning more 
about his business, and he is sure to work out plans 
that will make him able to cope with this new compe- 
tition of business. Our whole attitude today should 
not be one of looking back, but looking to the future. 
What we need is men who are fearless, men who want 
to fight, men who are studying the problems and ad- 
justing themselves to meet these changing conditions. 
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The Speculator’s ABC 


THE newspapers of late have been 

filled with stories about the New 
York Stock Exchange. Millions of 
shares are traded in each day, wild ad- 
vances occur, tickers are hours behind 
the market. Where is all this money 
coming from? Perhaps it would be in- 
teresting to some of the readers of our 
favorite trade journal to know just how 
the thing operates. Quite a lot of peo- 
ple claim that they do not understand 
it, but it is, really, very simple. 


+ + 

HERE are two ways of getting into 

the exchange. One is by paying 
$550,000 for a membership and the other 
is by going into the visitors’ gallery. 
Let us go into the gallery. Below us 
are a great number of traders, who 
start things off by tearing up several 
tons of paper into small pieces and 
throwing it on the floor. Then a thous- 
and brokers who have paid the above- 
mentioned sum for the privilege wade in 
and congregate in groups around several 
posts where the various stocks are 
traded in, and begin yelling at one an- 
other. This naturally makes them mad 
and soon fingers are being shaken in 
faces, but just as the fight is about to 
begin a lot of little flaps on the wall 
drop down exposing numbers. These are 
telephone calls, and the brokers all rush 


out. 
> + 

HE best way to do is to fix your at- 

tention on one trader, and try to 
follow the details of an actual transac- 
tion. Probably he will rush up to an- 
other man wearing rubber tired spec- 
tacles, shake a finger under his nose and 
call him a name. The other will also 
shake a finger and yell “So’s your old 
man,” or something like that, but in- 
stead of clinching they will turn their 
backs and walk away. As a fight it is 
disappointing, but what actually hap- 
pened was that the first trader had 
bought a railroad running from Chicago 
to San Francisco, with a fleet of steam- 
ships, 40,000 miles of telegraph wires, 
7,000 grade crossings, and eight state 
legislatures. 

> + 


OF course, no money changed hands, 

which might be puzzling to the neo- 
phyte, but the explanation is simple. 
Here is where call money comes in. 
Our friend the trader had already sold 
the railroad before he bought it, but he 
couldn’t get paid for it until he delivered 
it, and he couldn’t deliver it until he 
paid for it. He would be just the same 
as a man without a railroad except for 
call money, so what he does is step 
over to a bank in the vicinity, put there 
for the purpose, and says, “Let me have 
a couple of hundred million until to- 
night.” “Certainly,” says the bank, “do 
you think Princeton will win today?” 
But they don’t give him a dime. The 
bookkeeper just gives the man credit on 
the books until the Illinois farmer to 
whom he sold the railroad comes in and 
pays for it, which he will do as soon as 
he can trade his farm for a Chicago 
apartment house. 


> + 


THE broker then goes back on the 

floor, and the ticker sends word out 
all over the country that he has bought 
and sold a railroad, and a lot of people 
believe it. At 3 o’clock the exchange 
closes, and the broker goes out and buys 
a 15c cigar, which is the only money he 
has spent all day. Under this arrange- 
ment, brokers can buy and sell practical- 
ly everything in the country, except 
seats in the Senate, which are listed only 
on the Chicago and Philadelphia ex- 
changes, without paying for it, collect- 
ing for it, delivering it, or even ascer- 
taining whether it exists. The papers 
the other day said that a lot of people 
were buying St. Paul, and any one who 
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lives in Minneapolis will tell you that 
St. Paul is virtually extinct. 


> + 


(THERE really should be a great ex- 

pansion in the uses of call money. 
For instance, if a baker had a couple 
of cars of flour arriving, and business 
was very poor, he might ask the miller 
if he would accept call money in pay- 
ment. Chances are, as they say in the 
Ozarks, the miller would say yes, if he 
had it with him. 

> + 


Pleasantries of the Pleasure Club 

“A. L. Weller, of the International 
Harvester Co., Evansville, is recovering 
from injuries received at the Ideal 
Pleasure Club near Newburg a few days 
ago, his skull having been fractured by 
a falling timber.”—EHvansville (Ind.) 
correspondence to The Northwestern 
Miller. 

+ + 


The Chain Store Speed 

HE Wall Street Journal tells of a 

chain grocery company which oper- 
ates a milk canning plant in the Middle 
West with great efficiency. An official 
recently watched the loading operations 
at the plant. One freight car stood 
empty, and another was loaded with 
empty cans. The empty cans were tak- 
en from the car, sent through the plant, 
filled with the milk which had been 
cooked, the cans were sealed, labeled, 
and then boxed and placed in the other 
freight car and in 51 minutes the car 
was ready to start away. It is a glori- 
ous example of speed and efficiency, but 
we will bet that the manager of that 


plant fumes and frets quite a bit over 
his inability to get more than two milk- 
ings a day out of his cows. 

oe o> 


AUSTRALIAN MARKET EASIER 

MeELzourneE, Vicror1a.—In sympathy 
with the more optimistic crop reports 
from oversea, the Australian wheat mar- 
ket lately has shown an easier tone. 
Business in flour for export is quiet, as 
over-sea buyers appear to have pur- 
chased sufficient Australian flour for the 
time being. To enable them to secure 
trade, millers have been obliged to ac- 
cept low prices. Now that the shipping 
strike has virtually come to an end, fol- 
lowing upon the extensive use of volun- 
teer labor and the introduction of em- 
ployment licenses, the shipment of bread- 
stuffs has been resumed on a fairly nor- 
mal scale. Since the beginning of the 
season 48,135,059 bus wheat and 367,913 
tons flour have been dispatched oversea, 
compared with 83,217,313 and 452,326 for 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing season. 

Cuarits J. Matruews. 
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NEW WICHITA ELEVATOR PLANNED 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Plans for the con- 
struction of a 1,250,000-bu elevator have 
been announced by the S. P. Walling- 
ford Grain Co. The structure will cost 
approximately $250,000, will be operated 
throughout with electricity, and be of the 
most modern design. The J. T. Mc- 
Dowell Engineering & Construction Co., 
Denver, has been awarded the contract, 
and it is expected that the plant will be 
partly in operation by May 1. 





Millfeed Profit and Loss Analyses 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE squeal of the hog is said to be 

the only byproduct of the meat 

packing industry that is not utilized 
for commercial gain. Whether or not 
this is correct, the statement does show 
very clearly the importance of byprod- 
uct values in respect to cost. The treat- 
ment of such values is a fertile field for 
investigation by any manufacturing con- 
cern. There also are many flour mills 
that have made a careful study of this 
subject, and have thereby gained profit- 
able information. z 

Some millers hold to the idea that the 
best feed merchandising results are ob- 
tained when a mill sells these products 
as produced. Others believe millfeeds 
should be sold, if possible, in the same 
proportions as flour sales. There are 
some strong reasons supporting these 
different merchandising policies. Under 
either, experience shows that there are 
bound to be losses and gains when the 
cost card basis is checked up with actual 
sales. This fact has led some mills to 
the adoption of an accounting procedure, 
covering quantity and value, that ex- 
presses in terms of profit and loss the 
results of feed operations. 

In some cases this check-up of the 
millfeed operations is made periodically, 
and excellent results are claimed. In 
other cases it is a daily and cumulative 
statistical profit and loss picture. The 
size of the milling company, of course, 
has a vital bearing on the method 
adopted. 

The accounting procedure is not diffi- 
cult, and if desired it may be carried 
forward on auxiliary records without any 
sacrifice of accuracy. To illustrate the 
idea, the following example is given: 

Assume sale of 200 bbls flour; cost 
card basis, bran $25 ton and shorts $27. 
No feed sale made. 

Potential Production — Charged to 
Feed Department, basis of Cost Card: 
Bran, 40 lbs bbl, X 200 bbls sold=8,000 
lbs or 4 tons, at $25— $100; shorts, 35 
lbs bbl, X 200 bbls sold—7,000 lbs or 
3% tons, at $27—$94.50; total sold, 15,- 
000 Ibs or 74% tons for $194.50. 

The statistical position of the feed de- 
partment now is 742 tons “long,” and has 
been charged with an anticipated pro- 
duction valued at $194.50. The sale of 


this potential production of millfeed will 
confirm the premise of the cost card. 

To continue this example, assume that 
later this same quantity of millfeed is 
sold and credited to the feed department 
on this auxiliary record. 

Feed Sale—Credited to Feed Depart- 
ment basis of Sale to Customer. 


4 tons bran at $26, bulk ............ $104 
3% tons shorts at $28, bulk .......... 98 
TH COMO ccccccccccsccveccceccsescesee $202 

A check-up of this sample millfeed de- 


partment reveals that the sales, in terms 
of tonnage, equal the potential produc- 
tion of flour sales at standard rates per 
ton. The check-up of the financial posi- 
tion reveals a sales credit of $202, which 
is $7.50 more than the charge of $194.50, 
or there is a departmental gain. This 
same accounting procedure can also be 
applied to the clear flours sold in rela- 
tion to cost card standards used to deter- 
mine the patent flour prices. This sim- 
ple principle applied from day to day 
by mills may reveal to many some amaz- 
ing facts. 








Health Bread Labeling Hit 
Wasuineorton, D. C. 


THE annual report, for the last 
fiscal year, of the food, drug 
and insecticide administration of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture shows a declining ra- 
tio of prosecutions and seizures 
anent bakery and cereal products. 
During the year there were two 
seizures of alimentary pastes, eight 
prosecutions and 16 seizures of 
baked products, one cereals prose- 
cution, and one prosecution and 
three seizures involving flour. 
“New causes for  proceedin 
against cereal products and baked 
products developed this year,” 
says the report, “through the dis- 
covery that they were being la- 
beled as of value in maintaining, 
promoting or restoring health, or 
in acting directly as therapeutic 
anne in the treatment of disease, 
when such claims were not war- 
ranted by the composition.” 
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FOR THOSE WHO CUT PRICES 
[THE price cutters are at work in near- 


ly all fields today. Concerns that 
even a year or two ago boasted of their 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude are now going 
after business at almost any price. These 
men remind one of the man on the Texas 
frontier who came into camp riding an 
old mule. 

“How much for the mule?” asked one 
of the loafers, 

“Jist a hundred dollars,” answered the 
mule’s rider, without hesitation. 

“Give you five,” said the loafer, in- 
sultingly. 

The rider dismounted and led his mule 
up to the other man. It looked as if 
there might be a fight. 

“Stranger,” he said, solemnly, “I ain’t 
goin’ to let a little matter of $95 stand 
between me and a mule trade. The 
mule’s yourn.”—Ediphone News. 
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SIAM BECOMES BISCUIT CONSCIOUS 

Not so very many years ago imported 
biscuits were extremely rare in Siam, the 
“land of the white elephant,” as it has 
been known from time immemorial. The 
inhabitants. were more than content with 
native products, even that enlightened 
monarch Chucklelongkorn, who flourished 
in the eighties and nineties, voting in 
favor of bazar made dainties. By de- 
grees, however, English biscuits found 
their way to Bangkok, the capital, roy- 
alty importing them. For a prince of 
the royal family, having been sent to 
Oxford for the purpose of acquiring a 
bowing acquaintance with the classics, 
returned to Bangkok with a liking for 
British biscuits. He, in turn, prevailed 
upon the King and Queen, the stay-at- 
home princes and princesses and the en- 
tourage, to sample them. Today, a 
month seldom passes without the arrival 
of a consignment. 

Nor is England the only country to 
be favored. French manufactures occa- 
sionally cross the sea, the sugary and 
spiced variety being appreciated by Si- 
amese ladies who move with the times. 
Especially prized is a “Fruit” biscuit into 
which crystallized cherries, almonds, va- 
nilla flavoring, citron, nutmeg and cin- 
namon are introduced. It is, however, so 
costly a delicacy that only the rich and 
great can afford it; less fortunate indi- 
viduals invest in a tin when a feast 
day approaches. Italian biscuits also 
reach this far distant part of the world, 
and Germany—ever enterprising—spares 
no pains to stock the grocers’ shops with 
the best that the fatherland can offer. 

Indian biscuits also may be met with, 
though not in large quantities. Those 
natives who have European tastes do not 
care for them; the preference is for the 
superior article. This also applies to the 
Burmese and Malayan biscuits. x 

The foreign element swears by the 
biscuits on which it has been brought up. 
The Scottish merchants, for example, de- 
mand oatmeal and other tasteless joys, 
these being dispatched all the way from 
Greenock, the port of Glasgow. The 
French and Italian consuls, who guard 
the interests of their exiled countrymen, 
import the biscuits to which they have 
been accustomed, while the English resi- 
dents ring the changes on “Lunch,” 
“Abernethy,” “Bath Oliver,” “Cracknel,” 
and other standard British makes. “Each 
to his taste . . .”—George Cecil in Mill- 


ing. 
$34 
TRADITIONAL FEASTS 

There are certain traditional feasts, 
held annually in England, at which gen- 
eration after generation have gather 
To omit them would be regarded by 
Englishmen as a sacrilege, but none 
would desire to do so, for they are occa- 
sions of good eating and good fellow- 
ship. The feast that stands foremost 
on the list is the Lord Mayor’s Ban- 
quet, held on Nov. 9. This celebration 
is given in honor of the new lord may- 
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J. A. Roach, Manager 





THE NEW BAG PLANT AT DALLAS 


HE Chase Bag Co.’s new plant at Dallas, Texas, recently opened, is a 


thoroughly modern institution, with unusual facilities as to location, con- 


venience of operation and comfort for employees. 


Raw materials may be 


taken from the railroad siding on the lowest basement level, in rear, and 
automatically carried through the plant for the various manufacturing and 


printing operations. 


Finished material is automatically returned to the track 


side for car lot shipment, or to the truck dock, at the front of the building, 


for less than carload lots. 
tending through to Austin Street. 
brick and steel. 


The plant is located on South Lamar Street, ex- 
Its construction is entirely of concrete, 
The building’s dimensions are 350x125 ft. 


Mr. Roach, the 


plant manager, has been with the Chase Bag Co. since 1906, occupying im- 


portant positions at St. Louis, and more recently at Memphis. 
sales manager, has represented the company in Texas for over 20 years. 


Mr. Gary, the 






















. W. Gary, Sales Manager 




















Dallas Plant of the Chase Bag Co. 




















or, who is formally admitted to office 
on Nov. 9 after a parade through the 
streets in a gilded coach, preceded by an 
Old World pageant which is a mixture 
of modern and medieval England. At 
this banquet foregather all the Corpora- 
tion of London and their ladies and cer- 
tain distinguished guests, including the 
prime minister. The feast is held in the 
Guildhall, presided over by the tradi- 
tional giants, Gog and Magog, and is a 
resplendent affair. Another celebration, 
known as the Colchester Oyster Feast, 
the antiquity of which is unknown, is 
held every year. The affair is given by 
the mayor and corporation of Colchester 
to certain people of distinction. This 
year the guests included musicians, 
scientists, ecclesiastics, politicians and 
several leading business men. It was 
held on Oct. 25, and no less than 9,000 
oysters were provided for the feast, 
which was eaten amid strains of music, 
an innovation introduced by the mayor, 
who is the organist of a church in Col- 
chester. Two other traditional feasts 
are the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield and 
the Colston Banquet at Bristol. 
ocS 
OKLAHOMA FARMERS HOLDING WHEAT 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.— Grain men 
estimate that 20 to 25 per cent of the 
Oklahoma wheat crop is still held by 
farmers, awaiting a better price. The 
Season has been unfavorable for holding 
wheat, according to a November report 
of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
With prices definitely below $1, another 
disaster has presented itself to the wheat 
grower in the prevalence of weevil. Un- 
ess farmers take the precaution to kill 
pests, the wheat now in storage 


will depreciate more from the bug rav- 
age than it has been already depreciated 
by the ravages of the price decline. All 
seeded wheat in the lowlands of Okla- 
homa’s wheat belt probably will have to 
be drilled over as a result of a heavy 
rain, which left the fields covered with 
mud. This condition is limited to a few 
counties, while other counties over the 
state benefited greatly from the heavy 
precipitation. 
oS 


THIRD QUARTER EARNINGS 
OF NATIONAL TEA CO. LOW 


Commenting on the report of the Na- 

tional Tea Co. for the third quarter of 
1928, the Wall Street Journal says that 
third quarter earnings show the lowest 
margin of profit on the dollar of sales 
of any comparative period in the firm’s 
history. This is attributed to declining 
prices of several food products which 
constitute a large part of its sales, to- 
gether with increasingly keen competi- 
tion. It is pointed out that the third 
quarter is always the company’s poorest, 
and is followed by the best period of the 
year. 
, On sales of $19,439,000 during the 
third quarter, the company earned 1.75c 
on the dollar of sales, against 2.52c in 
the third quarter last year, and 2.82c in 
the previous quarter. On Sept. 30 the 
National Tea Co. was operating 1,534 
stores, compared with 1,237 on Dec. 381, 
1927. Of the 306 added stores, 255 were 
acquired from the National Tea Co. of 
Minnesota, in which 50 per cent interest 
had been previously owned. 

It is reported that the company has 
refused several attractive offers for a 


controlling stock interest from groups 
planning nation wide chains. It is 
thought that steps will be taken within 
a few months to increase the authorized 
capitalization so that the stock can be 
split up. 
oo 

MID-EASTERN BAKERY ENGINEERS 

The Dec. 8 meeting of the mid-eastern 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers has been designated 
as a special cake meeting, and Dr. M. 
B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, has been secured to deliver 
the principal talk. He will be assisted 
by A. H. Mathews, of the same com- 
pany. Following the address, a gen- 
eral discussion will be held. The meet- 
ing will follow a luncheon at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, and 
the chapter urges every member to at- 
tend. 

oo > 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROPS 

MELBOURNE, Victoria. — Weather con- 
ditions of late have favored the develop- 
ment of the wheat crops in South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria and New South Wales, 
but the rains have come too late to bene- 
fit some of the areas, where partial or 
complete failures are inevitable. It ap- 
pears as if West Australia will harvest 
approximately 35,000,000 bus wheat. 
The South Australian yield is expected 
to be about 30,000,000, and New South 
Wales and Victoria, it is believed, will 
garner 40,000,000 each. Private traders 
are of the opinion that the total output 
for the commonwealth will be around 
150,000,000 bus, a great deal more than 
appeared to be possible in September. ‘ 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


AMERICAN STORES REPORT 
LARGE EXPANSION IN 1928 


Expansion of the American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, this year will be the 
greatest in the history of the company, 
the Wall Street Journal states, while 
gross and net profits will also be larger 
than in any previous 12 months. On 
Sept. 30 the company operated 2,536 
stores, having added 403 units since Jan. 
1, an increase of about 18 per cent. Of 
the new units, 324 were taken over from 
established grocery chains, while the re- 
mainder were opened by the company. 

Development has been financed from 
earnings since the company was formed 
10 years ago by the consolidation of 
five grocery chains in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, but expectations of an en- 
larged expansion program will make 
outside financing necessary. The activ- 
ity of Lehman Bros. in the company’s 
stock has been accepted as identifying 
them as the bankers, while the activity 
of the same firm in Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co.’s stock has given rise to re- 
ports of an impending merger between 
Kroger and American, but there is no 
immediate expectation of such a move. 
It is thought that the enlargement of 
American Stores will be north and south 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The report of the company for 1927 
showed net profits of $7,442,922, after 
depreciation and taxes, or the equivalent 
of about 6c on each dollar of sales. The 
company has followed a policy of inten- 
sive development of its territory as op- 
posed to widely scattered units, and 
warehousing of goods has been cut to a 
minimum. 
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New Life for the Cotton ills 


HE cotton textile industry has a new lease 
on life. About a year and a half ago, be- 
sieged with a complicacy of ills, internal 
and external, the industry reached the con- 
clusion to call in Dr. Co-operation, The 

doctor pointed out that many of the ailments really 
dated back to failure of the industry’s faculties to 
adapt themselves quickly to pronounced changes and 
failure to work in full co-operation. As a tonic the 
doctor prescribed the establishment of what became 
known as the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

Today, leaders in the industry say that the new 
institute has helped work a remarkable change. It 
has done much to promote co-ordination, and in many 
ways has helped the industry to help itself. 

Much of the credit for the institute’s accomplish- 
ments is given to its president, Walker D. Hines, who 
was the war-time director-general of the railroads. 
Mr. Hines entered the work with a fresh approach to 
the problems of the industry, based upon wide experi- 
ence as an executive and administrator in other fields 
of endeavor, both in this country and abroad. 

The institute is founded along the lines of successful 
trade organizations in other large industries. Stated 
broadly, its purpose is “to promote the progress and 
development of the cotton industry.” It will not seek 
“to impose any theories or conclusions upon this highly 
mechanized industry.” Rather, by analysis and study, 
it will provide constructive information and recom- 
mendations that will enable each member to conduct 
his business with a more intelligent understanding of 
his industry and the market for his product. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of the insti- 
tute so far is the establishment of itself as an authori- 
tative organization representing the entire industry. 
Never in the history of textile manufacturing in this 
country has any previous agency succeeded in co-ordi- 
nating the manufacturing branch of the entire industry 
in a single organization. 

The way to this accomplishment was partly pre- 

ared during the spring and summer of 1926, when 
oodine representatives of cotton mills in the South 
and in New England met for a series of conferences 
and decided that individual and limited group ideas 
were no longer adequate to cope with conditions. 
They got behind the institute idea solidly. Other mill 
representatives did likewise. Today the institute rep- 
resents approximately 450 mills, with about 21,600,000 
spindles, more than two thirds of the active spindles 
of the country. 

Within the institute, equal representation for south- 
ern and New England mills is attained by a vice presi- 
dency for each district—Stuart W. Cramer, of North 
Carolina, and Robert Amory, of Massachusetts. The 
treasurer is Gerrish H. Milliken, of New York, and 
the secretary is George A. Sloan, formerly associated 
in a similar capacity with the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association. The board of directors, number- 
ing 75, is widely representative. The executive com- 
mittee comprises 16 members, including Messrs. Hines, 
Cramer and Amory. 

From its inception, the institute proceeded to do 
everything possible to develop a new spirit of co- 
operative effort among individual textile manufactur- 
ers. This spirit is reflected strongly in the way indi- 
viduals and companies are aiding the institute work, 
as well as in the way they have rejuvenated their own 
enterprises. 

Once completely organized, the institute began to 
serve the cotton textile industry in various practical 
ways. It began giving three major types of service— 
these through a “new uses” bureau, a statistician, a 
cost engineer and specialists in technical merchandis- 
ing. Because of the wide difference in kind of prod- 
ucts made by the mills, members are organized in 
group subdivisions. 

There is the wide sheetings group, which includes 
a large number of manufacturers of sheets and pillow 
cases; a narrow sheetings group, composed of mills 
making cloth for wall covering, draperies, oilcloth, 
bagging and industrial uses; a print cloth group, which 
includes mills making a finer standard cloth much 
used for apparel and domestic fabrics; the carded 
yarn group, comprising spinners .of- carded yarn; the 
Osnaburg group, which includes the manufacturers of 
coarse, heavy cloth known by that name; and the 
chambray group, which comprises mills making cham- 
brays, cheviots and plaids. 

Each group has contact members through whom 
the institute’s work in statistics, cost accounting and 
new uses is co-ordinated; and the smooth efficiency 
with which the groups have operated is one of thé big 
reasons for the progress of the whole plan. 

As the work goes on, other groups will be formed. 
But the institute has made clear that it does not desire 
to duplicate or interfere with the work that has been 
successfully established by other organizations in the 


By Bernard G. Priestley 
Reprinted from “Business” 


industry. For instance, its activities are along lines 
similar to those of the Fine Cotton Goods Exchange 
and certain manufacturing associations. Consequently, 
the work it does in any of these fields supplements, 
rather than competes with, that already being done. 
In compiling statistics, for example, the institute is 
co-operating with the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, which started this work more 
than two years ago. 

Repeatedly, Mr. Hines has urged manufacturers 
who are members of the institute to join and support 
such organizations as the Fine Cotton Goods Exchange 
and get the benefits of association services. 

Let us consider the association’s work in some 
detail: First, the bureau of new uses. Its task is to 
find how old uses for cotton goods can be extended, 
as well as to discover and promote new uses. In one 
instance alone it uncovered a new use for cotton 
fabrics that represents a potential market for more 
than 3,000,000 yards annually. This is in cotton fabric 
safety traffic signs and highway route markers. The 
safety traffic signs are made of heavy cotton fabrics, 
on which words or letters are painted. These com- 
binations are fastened to the pavement to spell out 
such signals as “Slow,” “Left Turn,’ and so on. Tests 
have proved that such signs outwear letters painted 
directly on the street surface and other types of traffic 
signs; yet they are easier to apply, and in many re- 
spects more economical. 

Similarly made are the markers used on poles to 
designate highway routes. So are narrow strips of 
fabric to mark traffic lanes, parking spaces, and the 
like. Numerous other uses for the fabric immediately 
suggest themselves—roof signs for airports, safety 
lines on railroad station platforms, etc. 

One avenue of extending uses that is being given 
attention concerns expansion of the demand for tents 
and awnings. Still another concerns the wider use 
of cotton bags as containers for fertilizer, feed, flour, 
sugar, and the like. Several studies are being con- 
ducted to extend the use of cotton in the home. 

Next, consider the statistical section, established 
in recognition of the fact that the industry needed 
much more information concerning supply and demand 
than it ever had had before. In fact, it is President 
Hines’s idea to make this section a stepping stone 
eventually to intelligent adaptation of supply to de- 
mand, as has been done in the steel industry. 

Not only has the institute set itself the task of 
getting helpful information concerning supply and 
demand, but it has taken on the additional one of 
compiling and disseminating the data quickly and 
completely, to the end that the members may derive 
the maximum of benefit. 

Consider, for instance, the statistics that are being 
compiled and distributed for the wide sheetings group. 
The supply reports cover 97 per cent of all the looms 
in this branch. Every two weeks, statistics are sent 
out to these mills telling just how many yards of 
wide sheetings were manufactured in the two-week 
period preceding the report. The report not only 
tells the total yardage, but itemizes the quantities of 
various widths and types. Also it reveals the quantity 
of finished cloth the mills have on hand and how much 
they have in unfilled orders. 

In the print cloth field the statistics are not quite 
so conclusive, but already they cover more than 90 
per cent of the mills. Moreover, those concerning the 
supply and demand in this field are sent out every 
week, 

What is the value of such statistics? Take the 
print cloth field as an example. Suppose a certain 
manufacturer is making print cloth 38% inches wide, 
counting 64-60 and weighing 5.35 lbs to the yard. 
On Thursday of each week he gets a report that tells 
him just how much of that fabric has been made in 
the week immediately preceding in 90 per cent of 
the print cloth mills of the country; also how much 
of this cloth they have on hand and how much in 
unfilled orders. Is he not in a much better position to 
formulate his manufacturing policy and merchandise 
his product than if he received information far out of 
date, or none at all? If the demand is going down, 
he can curtail improvident production; and if the de- 
mand is going up, he can increase his output. 

Now let us look into the institute’s third major 
activity, cost accounting. It is quite generally recog- 
nized in the cotton textile industry that in the past 
misleading cost accounting methods have caused much 
trouble. 

To illustrate: A mill that does not figure its pro- 
duction costs accurately makes a large amount of 
cloth at a loss. If the misled mill were the only one 
to suffer, the situation wouldn’t be so bad. But other 
mills are hit by the competition that follows such 
an unsound practice, and thus a number of them may 
be forced into the precarious position of selling goods, 


for a time at least, below the cost of production. 
The institute’s cost accounting section is under the 
direction of a competent cost accounting expert. He 
has held numerous meetings with representatives of 
various groups of mills. The immediate effect of these 
has been to spread the gospel of complete and efficient 
cost accounting throughout the industry, with the re- 
sult that many mills have improved their systems. 

But an even more important cumulative result is 
expected, for during the meetings efforts were made 
to determine just what constitutes a system for sound 
cost accounting principles for the cotton textile in- 
dustry. The principles arrived at will be submitted for 
advice and criticism to outside accountants and to 
leading cost engineers specializing in the cotton mill 
field. Then they will be available for adoption by 
the mills. No mill, however, is bound to accept them. 
But they will be available for mills that desire them, 
although the institute itself will not go into the task 
of installing them. 

In his first annual report, President Hines dwelt 
on the importance and benefits of an efficient cost 
accounting system such as the institute is developing. 
He pointed out: 

“The benefits of what may be called a complete 
fabric cost system are varied. The system will enable 
a mill executive to choose, from several styles of cloth 
his mill is making, those that are most profitable to 
his mill; and it will show up those constructions that 
are being sold at a loss, and will enable the mill to 
estimate with reasonable accuracy the cost of cloths 
that have not already been made. 

“Such a system will inspire greater confidence on 
the — of buyers that selling prices are based on 
full knowledge of the cost of cloth offered for sale, 
and will not be subjected to that particular form of 
instability that results from a manufacturer’s deceiv- 
ing himself about the cost of manufacture. 

“On the administrative side of mill operations, 
such a cost system will act as a guide to the efficiency 
of the entire organization, will bring out any inefficient 
use of existing machinery, will point to the require- 
ments for additional equipment in order to balance 
the plant more omnenhdie, and will facilitate the 
setting up of operating, production and sales budgets 
and the forecasting of financial requirements. 

“A distinct additional advantage that the general 
adoption of complete fabric cost systems will bring 
is that it will afford opportunity for submitting to 
the individual mills of a particular class the average 
cost accounting results for that class, so that each mill 
may gauge its own efficiency by comparison of its 
own results with those of the class as a whole. Of 
course such a system would include only such mills 
as deemed it to their advantage to get this informa- 
tion, and would be so handled as not to disclose or 
identify the cost figures of any particular mill. 

“TI believe the virtually uniform system of account- 
ing that for many years has prevailed on the railroads 
of this country has been an extremely valuable influ- 
ence in increasing railroad operating efficiency. Each 
railroad company is able to check its performance by 
the performance of other companies, and this checking, 
in my opinion, affords a distinct and important stimu- 
lus to an increasing search for efficiency on the part 
of railroads generally. The railroads do not seem to 
have suffered from the complete publicity that attends 
their accounting methods. 

“The plan of exchanging mill costs that I suggest as 
a possibility would give no publicity to the figures 
of the individual mills, and yet would have much of 
the advantage the railroads have enjoyed as a result 
of their uniform accounting system.” 

Another important field that the institute has en- 
tered is that of simplification, standardization and 
specifications. This work is being done temporarily 
under the new uses section which already has repre- 
sented the industry in several accomplishments. One 
is the simplification of hospital and institutional tex- 
tiles. Bed sheets were reduced from 50 to 4 stock 
sizes, pillow cases from 47 to 2 and spreads from 
54 to 2, bath towels from 42 to 2 and face and hand 
towels from 79 to 4. Similar simplification of bed- 
ding for the home is now under consideration. 

Besides engaging in all the activities mentioned, the 
institute stands ready at all times to work within the 
industry and with affiliated organizations for improve 
ments and a better understanding of common prob- 
lems. Here is an instance: 

Through a special committee the institute has con- 
ferred with representatives of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, the national organization of the 
cotton farmers’ co-operative societies, to learn more 
about the technic of co-operation. Another committee 
represents the industry in conferences with the prit- 
cipal interests having to do with the distribution and 
merchandising of the products of the mills. 
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California 

Joseph Chaloupka has moved the Gold- 
en Poppy Bakery, Gilroy, to a new lo- 
cation. 

Claude G. Hill has been named man- 
ager of the Holsum Bakery, 1201 Re- 
dondo Avenue, Long Beach. 

George Nunnally and Arthur Hoover 
have purchased the Cunningham Pastry 
Shop, on El Camino Real, Mayfield. 

W. R. Schneider has purchased the 
Elite Bakery, North Milpas Street, San- 
ta Barbara, from D. T. Dillingham. 

Ownership of the Watts (Cal.) Bakery 
has been changed, and it is now operated 
as Komann’s Bakery. 

Ludwig Geibel and Karl Hagmaier 
have purchased the Model Bakery, Wood- 
land, from Bruno Siefert. 

Frank Ludwig has purchased the bak- 
ery and confectionery of William Fran- 
cisco, Sebastopol. 

Ludwig Geibel and Karl Hagmaier 
have purchased the Model Bakery, Wood- 
land, from Bruno Siefert. 

Louis Beaver has sold his interest in 
the Purity Bakery, Martinez, to Fred 
Pardini. 

Colorado 

Joseph Beebe and Orville Carder, op- 
erating a baking business as Beebe & 
Carder, La Junta, have dissolved part- 
nership. Mr. Carder will continue the 
business under the old name. 

The Harper Bakery, 
moved to a new location. 

The Peter Pan Bakery, Campbell, has 
been sold by Hal Tuttle to Theodore 
Gail. 


Sterling, has 


Illinois 

Eitel Bros. are remodeling their res- 
taurant and bakeshop in the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad station, Chica- 
go, and are installing a heavy duty and 
a double oven. 

Charles Thurm will open a bakery at 
Sycamore. 

Windsor A. Meinecke has opened a 
bakery at 111 North Main Street, Tay- 
lorville. 

Indiana 

W. E. Summers has purchased the 
bakery and restaurant business of Omer 
and Rose Gillaspy on College Avenue 
and Sixty-third Street, Indianapolis. 

Frank Stoner has opened a bakery at 
Waveland, using the equipment owned 
by Joseph Bryant. 

Howard Hemmer will open a bakery 
at Warsaw. 

Iowa 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, 11 West Main 
Street, Marshalltown, has installed im- 
proved equipment. 

Swisher’s Bakery, Lamoni, has been 
sold to Roy Derry. 

Edward Bartley, baker, Davenport, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

The Daisy Baking Co., East Sixth and 
Walnut streets, Des Moines, has discon- 
tinued business. 

The Rockwell City (Iowa) Bakery has 
built a new store front. 


Kansas 

C. M. Hall has reopened a bakery at 
Kingman, which he formerly operated in 
partnership with F. Nesbit. 

F. I. Showalter has resumed manage- 
ment of the City Bakery, Caldwell, which 
he leased recently to J. E. Taylor. 

Henry Gabriel has purchased the High- 
land (Kansas) Bakery from Lloyd 
Parker. 

Massachusetts 

The George Weston Biscuit Co., Wa- 
tertown, will enlarge its plant. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by William M. Van Am- 
tinge, owner of the Wareham (Mass.) 
Bakery, with liabilities of $18,241 and 
assets of $4,943. 

The Preferred Baking Co., Inc., the 
Atlantic Cone Co., Inc. the Modern 
Baking Co., Inc. and the Old South 
Cone Co., Inc., all of Boston, with the 
Same officers, have been incorporated. 
Capital stock in each case is composed 
of 1,000 shares of no-par value. B. G. 
Selya is president of each company. 
ive improvements have been 


made to the Springfield plant of the 
Hathaway Baking Co. 
Larry Bove, baker, of the Roxbury 


district, Boston, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $1,096 and 
assets of $22. 

Minnesota 

Ray J. Mitchell has purchased the 
bakery of Robert Mertz, 517 Plymouth 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Snyder Bros. have purchased the Home 
Bakery, Chatfield. 

W. L. Smith has purchased Pape’s 
Bake Shop, 9 Twelfth Street, Cloquet. 

B. A. Freeland has opened a bakery 
at 2227 West Fiftieth Street, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Quality Bakery, Albert Lea, has 
moved to East Clark Street. 

William L. Smith has purchased the 
Home Bakery, 9 Twelfth Street, Cloquet, 
formerly known as Pape’s Bakeshop. 

Otto Lindahl has opened a bakery at 
2853 Johnson Street Northeast, Minne- 
apolis. 

Nebraska 

Wendel Reed has opened a bakery and 
cafe at North Loup. 

C. D. Schaper has opened the Schaper 
Bakery, Farnam and Twenty-fourth 
streets, Omaha, said to be the first of a 
chain of 25 retail branches to be opened 
in Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

S. T. Johnson, Plainview, has sold his 
bakery to Titan & Strope. 

Ewald Nuss has purchased the bakery 
building at Sutton from Henry Brehm. 

S. A. Mossman has purchased the 


Chadron (Neb.) Model Bakery from his 
brother, W. G. Mossman. 
A. A. Kiehl has opened a bakery at 
Bloomfield. 
New York 


Recent incorporations include the Lil- 
lian Bakeries, Inc., Queens County, cap- 
ital stock. $4,000; Baer’s Bakery, Inc., 
Kings County, capital stock $5,000. 

The Hebrew National Noodle Cor- 
poration has been chartered, with $25,000 
capital stock. Propper & Lichtig, 332 
East Fourteenth Street, New York, are 
attorneys for the company. 

P. C. Walther has reopened his bakery 
at 101 South Grand Avenue, Baldwin, 
under the name of Walther’s Bakery. 
This was formerly the Baldwin Bakery. 

Albert C. Hennig, operating a bakery 
at Warren Street and Fifth, Hudson, 
will open a retail branch at Warren 
Street and Sixth. 

William E. Archer, of Lowville, has 
purchased the Giegold Bakery, Water- 
ville. Mr. Giegold will operate the bak- 
ery for the new owner. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., New York, 
has sold its real estate holdings on East 
Seventy-second Street, and it is expect- 
ed that the company with erect another 
plant as soon as the necessary site can 
be secured, although it is privileged to 
lease its present one for a certain time. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Boerner Bakery Shop, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $10,000, incor- 
porators Louise W. Boerner, Karl Rich- 
ter, 31 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, 
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The Feedola Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, has added warehouse space. 
The firm has recently begun manufacture 
of new lines of chick and cattle feed. 

The two feed mills at Postville, Iowa, 
have changed hands, Louis E. Schroeder 
selling out to N. E. Roberts, and the 
John D, Drews mill being sold to John 
Klocow. 

A feed store has been opened by Jack 
Bittle at Hazen, Ark. 

The H. L. Tuttle Flour Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., at a meeting on Nov. 8, 
voted to issue $4,000 and 40 shares of its 
authorized capital stock. Dana O. Bus- 
well is president of the company, which 
was recently incorporated, and Herbert 
L. Tuttle is treasurer. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed through George C. Wood, 
president, for the Arrow Food Stores, 
Ine, Liabilities are listed as $81,982. The 
company formerly operated a system of 
grocery stores in Memphis. 

John T. Graves, who formerly operated 
a feed store at Salem, Ind., has formed 
a partnership with Floyd Monsinger, who 
was in the feed business at Medora. The 
new firm, under the name of Graves & 
Monsinger, has opened a business at 
Valonia. Mr. Graves has moved all ma- 
chinery from his former plant to the 
new location. 

W. R. Brakey and Dan Mock have es- 
tablished a feed and seed store at Chero- 
kee, Okla. 

C. M. Wooten has installed a feed mill 
at Ringling, Okla. 

The feed business of Ray Wilson, 
Plainview, Texas, will be housed after 
Dec. 1 in a new warehouse, now under 
construction. 

The Bush Grocery Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., has established a wholesale cash and 
carry branch at Binghamton, N. Y. 

The Ney (Ohio) Co-operative Grain 
Co. has installed a feed mill. 

John Aarness has installed a feed mill 
at Flandreau, S. D., for custom grind- 
ing, and also will handle a line of mixed 
feeds. 

Peter Kemp has opened a feed and 
seed store at 1618 California Avenue, 
Seattle. 

Charles E. Anderson and his son, 
Charles H. Anderson, have incorporated 
their grocery and flour mill business at 


Republic, Wash., for $25,000. Mr. An- 
derson has been in business there for 
27 years. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., will install an additional 
grinder and corn crusher. 

S. F. Walstad, Sacred Heart, Minn., 
has installed a feed mill in his elevator. 

Fire damaged the elevator and mill 
owned by George Knust, Romeo, Mich., 
with a loss of $30,000. 

C. E. Dowell has leased the feed mill 
at Weston, Ohio, and has installed mod- 
ern machinery. 

The Prince Edward Mills, Farmville, 
Va., recently purchased from the S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., has 
equipment for making three grades of 
cracked corn. A hammer mill, batch 
mixer and other machinery for making 
a full line of mixed feeds will be in- 
stalled. 

Thomas A. Ogletree, Jr., has complet- 
ed a building on Norton Avenue and 
Second Street, Sylacauga, Ala., which he 
will use as a feed store. 

C. L. Thompson has opened a flour 
and feed store at Turlock, Cal. 

The R. O. Moore Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., with $10,000 capital stock, to con- 
duct a wholesale grocery business, has 
been incorporated by R. O. Moore, R. 
O. Moore, Jr., and A. M. Trembley. 

The Higdon Grocery Co. has been or- 
ganized to purchase the wholesale gro- 
cery business of Wilson & Malone, 
Quincy, Fla. 

S. J. Oehlert has opened the Oehlert 
Cash Feed Store at Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

A. H. Browne, Inc., Lewiston, Maine, 
capital $10,000, to do a general whole- 
sale feed business, has been incorporated 
by Arthur H. Browne, Fred H. Lan- 
caster and Lawrence Rideout. 

The Speltz Grain & Coal Co. has in- 
stalled a feed mill at Albert Lea, Minn. 
It operates similar mills at Glenville, 
Hope, Myrtle, Alden and Walters. 

The Lindgren Bros. feed mill, Battle 
Lake, Minn., has been totally destroyed 
by fire. 


John and Henry Schoenecker have 


purchased the New Prague (Minn.) Feed 
Mill from Nick Hauer. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has opened a branch agency 
for the sale of feed at Stillwater, Minn. 








Rose Baron, 7516 Eighteenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn; filed by Oltarsli & Snyder, 
280 Broadway, New York. 

E. L. Dresselt has purchased the Do- 
mestic Bakery, Cobleskill, from A. E. 
Parslow. 

Walter J. Palmer has purchased the 


_ bakery of Walter E. Doenges, Delhi. 


Willard Haas has opened a bakery at 
Gloversville. 

The Kleen Maid Baking Corporation 
has opened in its new plant at Lincoln 
Avenue and Sherman Place, Utica. 

Henry Zenker, 26 West Main Street, 
Patchogue, L.'I., has sold his bakery to 
John Raeth. 

J. Kaiserman will open a bakery at 
1183 Jersome Avenue, New York. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude: Charles Baking Co., Ine., Brook- 
lyn, capital stock $10,000, incorporators 
B. Grossman, 609 East One Hundred 
and Seventieth Street, and S. Berbsman, 
1029 Faile Street, both of the Bronx, 
and J. Cohen, 10 Bay Twenty-eighth 
Street, Brooklyn; Kahndin Cafeterias, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $20,000, 
Frank Kreitzberg, 2 Lafayette Street, 
New York, a stockholder; Daly Bakery 
& Restaurant Co., Inc., Bronx, capital 
stock $20,000, Nathan Spivack, 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York, a stockholder; 
Wanover Bakery, Inc., Queens, capital 
stock $10,000, Harry Wanover, 2080 
Clinton Avenue, Bronx, a stockholder; 
Dandy Bakers, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock 200 shares of no-par value, incor- 
porators I. H. Alper and A. Wilk, 130 
West Forty-second Street, and D. Berko- 
witz, Hotel Leverich, Brooklyn; Boerner 
Bakery Shop, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators L. W. 
Boerner and Karl Richter, 31 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, and Rose Bar- 
on, 7516 Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn; 
Baran Restaurant, Inc., care of Meyer 
Kramer, 385 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York, capital stock $25,000; Plezall 
Baking Corporation, Niagara Falls, cap- 
ital stock 200 shares of no-par value, 
incorporators Charles Hohenstein, 2019 
Tenth Street, Louis Hohenstein, 807 Wil- 
low Avenue, Niagara Falls, and E. W. 
Schamber, 264 Hakilton Boulevard, Ken- 
more; Frank Monteleone, in the baking 
business, 22 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, 
capital stock $2,500; Yanover Bakery, 
Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000, in- 
corporators Harry Yanover, 2080 Clin- 
ton Avenue, Bronx, Maurice Goldstein, 
983 Forty-sixth Street, and Abraham 
Hecht, 3391 Twelfth Avenue, Brooklyn; 
Adolf Buchler, Inc., New York, capital 
stock 200 shares of no-par value, incor- 
porators A. and Bertha Buchler, 814 
Lexington Avenue, and C. B. McLaugh- 
lin, Jr., 36 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 
osha. 

CANADA 


The National System of Baking is 
building a plant in Lethbridge, Alta. 

Work has been begun on the bakery 
of Mackey’s Bread, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 
The plant will contain only the latest 
type of machinery, and the building has 
been designed to provide the utmost 
efficiency. 

Barker’s Bakery, Toronto, which after 
the death of Harry C. Barker a few 
months ago was taken over by George 
Bury, Ltd., has been thoroughly re- 
modeled. 

J. S. and Alexander Rose have opened 
a bakery at High River, Alta. One of 
the features of their equipment is a 
pie machine, which is attracting consid- 
erable attention. 

William Smith and Duncan Clark have 
taken over the Gust Bakery, 473 Seventh 
Street, Medicine Hat, Alta. 

Kirby’s Bakery, Ltd., will open a bake- 
shop at Twenty-third Street and Second 
Avenue, Saskatoon, Sask. 

The Robertson Bakeriés, Ltd., and the 
Dr. Middleton Food Products Co., both 
of Vancouver, B. C., have effected a 
merger, and are linked with the Model 
Bakery, of Calgary, Alta. S. C. Boyd 
is manager of the new firm. Baking at 
Vancouver will be centered at the Rob- 
ertson plant. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 


United States—October Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department 
wheat flour by ports 
omitted): 
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tIncluding Hongkong and 


United States—September Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department 


of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


wheat by ports and countries of destination for September, 1928, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Exported to— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Bore 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Irish 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom.. 
Canada 
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Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1928 and 1927, 
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Canada—Crop Year Exports 


and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 





To— 1928 1927 
United States ........ 2,092,047 617,646 
United Kingdom— . 

Via U. S. ports..... 18,992,209 11,979,000 

Via Canadian ports. 9,387,006 4,868,603 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 20,500 19,051 

Via Canadian ports. 21,488,185 8,783,664 

Totals ..csccccscces 51,979,947 26,267,964 
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via United States 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1928 1927 
United States ......... 29 521 
United. Kingdom— 
Van UW. BB. PORCe conc ce 68,581 102,203 
Via Canadian ports.. 377,260 323,609 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8S. ports ...... 493,813 337,396 
Via Canadian ports.. 874,738 427,303 
Totals ...........+.. 1,814,421 1,191,032 


Canada—September Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
September, 1928, as officially reported: 


Wheat flour, 
bbls Wheat, bus 








United Kingdom ........ 208,792 12,695,094 
United States ......cceee 26 900,468 
Newfoundland .......... 33,590 eee 
pe TTT eee 5,995 eeee 
FAMBICS 2c ccccccccsccecs 42,533 160 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 18,719 owe 
Other B. W. Indies...... 19,564 cane 
Br. South Africa ....... 7,083 28,000 
BEES sv cccvcevscesseese 6,926 74,666 
BE cv vcccesteesceeseee 100 eves 
ROMTIR ccccnssceessevee 1,765 oeee 
Azores and Madeira..... 6,618 
BROPTAMGR 2 nc ccccccccccce 1,663 
British Honduras ....... 934 
British Guiana ......... 16,474 
PERO cc cccceccevene 9,128 
CUE casvecerrcevcseser 98,236 
CONG TICS viveccecsceves 455 eeee 
CREED. 5 cb uveeeuseenns 937 55,000 
Czechoslovakia ......... 5,078 eeon 
AAR are 2,473 ee 
SEER EETEE ECE 300 1,259,356 
SEL, 554 500000000 aes 33,970 38,958 
Dutch Guiana .......... 246 eos 
Dutch West Indies ...... 487 
RE 6600 50.0s ooce owe 20,238 
| PPPereeEecrere 843 
a... Fee ee 26,179 eeee 
OD 6-66 os ences eet sees a5 543,201 
French West Indies..... 3,080 eevee 
Prench Afries .....ccce- 622 eevee 
GRMBMER ce ciscetcccccesus 150 ecee 
GIBFATRAP ccccccecccesece 319 20,344 
GOPMNORT cccccccccvcvecs 130,609 1,547,085 
Co BS errr rr Pyare T 38 oeee 
DE ccvusesaetabeaes 7,538 575,783 
nn EET Te 45 eee 
DOME. 9464204604040 Cee ROO 5,852 ecee 
TOMER acc ccevccceveses 581 eevee 
| SAPP PTS Teer ee re 4,021 3,211,168 
Irish Free State ........ 26,670 15,997 
BONER saccsneviesessvnsce 2,550 924,143 
SUMGENOTAR. cvccccccnecee 179 eoee 
EME Sc-ce ee ewececesece 31 eoee 
ee i SEE EEE 54,569 3,590,378 
Meow Memland .....cccese 5,484 cece 
IOIMOPIR wc cccccccccccces 205 eese 
Oe oe er 40,940 161,131 
PEUNOD sa ciccencesceeese cae 16,667 
BEOFOCCO .cccccccscccccce 924 eeoe 
iy | BP PePeeT eerie ee 339 eevee 
POPCMMRE ccccsnccesdcnee re 459,749 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1,693 cece 
Philippine Islands ...... 2,026 
PORRMA 2c cccecccccccvcs 975 
PORORTING ce ccccvcscecece 1,233 
|. AV LULELEEESEE PETE 357 
San Domingo ........... 522 eee 
BAT sc ccccccccccceseves ee 657,136 
a MELEE ELE eRe 7,558 148,292 
TO. nn00c0aesesevesese 3,606 pees 
Straits Settlements ..... 500 
Spanish Africa ......... 1,685 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 599 
VOMORRGE: oc cvsevcsvoues 13,888 
WORMS ci cosciccvnvres 889,775 26,922,776 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom .......  scess 38,289 
United States .......... $89,764 = = = .eeee 
MOOTTAMGR cc cccscccvcscs 4,438 111 
) SEE RETLRELEL ELT. ee 8,542 
British Guiana ........ 6 123 
DE sine ckenrsevece 25 536 
TEOMGMINS oc cccccseceess 2 Sse 
SOTROIOE. cicesccrsiscoss 10 75 
Trinidad and Tobago 300 eae 
Other British W. Indies 38 46 
British South Africa.... we 310 
Newfoundland ......... 1,531 1,199 
Irish Free State ....... e4% 2,016 
a ere eee 20,441 
POD cet ccesccess 21 
FEOMGMORG 2. cccccscese 75 
Netherlands .........+:. 9,136 
SE 5.0050 d:c0/tn08 00005 2% 121 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 45 
TOOTH ccccassvevsenss 396,159 81,041 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April 1,076,945 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May. 968,826 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. 860,957 785,336 923,519 863,341 
July. 834,505 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
Aug. 1,050,64 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 
Sept. 1,010,415 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 
Oct.. 1,179,098 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 
MOV.. cecces 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 
DOC... = ceccee 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 
Tot. 10,393,111 11,540,042 11,793,258 12,059,557 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 


1928 1927 1926 1925 
JORUBTF oecee 3,875 6,868 5,803 16,821 
February 3,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
BRBSGR ccccsee 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
p., Sere 9,336 8,432 7,436 9,264 
Be -ccvacceus 9,727 3,425 4,483 12,062 
GED avcccoces 12,429 6,445 8,307 6,336 
BO Keeseiecs 5,346 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August ...... 3,523 3,265 12,433 9,012 
September ... 1,375 3,529 11,010 6,624 
October ...... 2,797 9,676 11,190 10,070 
November .... ste 5,181 17,940 6,161 


December .... sees 3,710 9,964 9,863 





Totals 73,456 117,321 147,058 


August Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the Unite 


States by countries 
month of August, 
Bureau of Foreign 
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French and German scientists are substi- 
tuting electricity for fertilizer, and some of 


them are reported 
a year. 


to be getting four crops 


Experiments with ultraviolet rays 


and other invisible radiations have already 


proved that both 


light and electricity at 


important factors in plant growth. 
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Mother: “I hear you’re writing all the 
plays at your college, Cuthbert; you’re 
quite a Shakespeare.” 


Cuthbert: “Well—er—yes. But of 
course Shakespeare wasn’t an Oxford 
man.”—Punch. 

~ 
THE DIETITIAN 

“John, I wouldn’t order clams here. 
We don’t know anything about this place 
—and it’s pretty far from the water.” 

“Yes, my dear. Suppose I have a 
fruit cocktail, instead?” 

“Fruit cocktail? Oh, I don’t think 
you'll like that. It won’t be fresh fruit, 
anyway.” 

“Well, just some olives and 
dceuvres, then.” 

“I wouldn’t eat those olives if I were 
you. How do you know you won’t be 
poisoned? Remember what happened to 
poor Mrs. Elmendorf, dear.” 

“That’s right. I had forgotten. . 
Well, now, how about some clam chow- 
der—no—some chicken soup; then veal 
cutlets, sweet potatoes, and macaroni? 
How does that sound?” 

“You ought not to eat two starchy 
things like macaroni and potatoes at the 
same meal. The diet experts say it’s all 
wrong.” 

“Very well, my dear. . . . Now, as for 
dessert. Let me see. Chocolate cake? 
Prune whip? Custard pudding? Ba- 
varian cream? 

“Bavarian cream! 
thing you could. . . 

“Custard pudding, then. 
are you going to have, darling?” 

“Oh, I guess I’ll just have some shrimp 
salad, lobster, milk, onions, and apple 
pie."—Norman R. Jaffray in Life. 


* #* 


Employer: “I let you have yesterday 
afternoon off because you said you had 
an important appointment with your 
dentist, and now it’s come to my knowl- 
edge that you spent the afternoon on the 
golf links.” 

Junior: “Quite right, sir. 
ing with him.”—Punch. 

- * 
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It’s the most acid 
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. What 


I was play- 


CAUSE FOR THAN KSGIVING 
Thanksgiving Day on bended knee, 
Forsaking all my labors, 
I thank Whatever Gods There Be 
That I’m not like my neighbors. 


I'm grateful I am not a Greek, 
An Eskimo or Zulu, 

A Berber, Tartar, Arab Sheik 
Or Son of Honolulu. 


And other peoples polyglot, 
From Sweden clear to Siam, 
No doubt give thanks that they are not 
The kind of freak that I am. 
—Arthur L. Lippmann in Life. 


7 + 


Thomas A. Edison is said to be at 
work perfecting a mechanical stenog- 
rapher. He is getting old—New York 
Evening Post. 


WRONG NUMBER! 


A Negro cook answered the telephone 

the other morning, and a cheerful voice 
inquired: “What number is this?” 
_ The cook, in no mood for trifling ques- 
tions, said with some asperity: “You-all 
ought to know. You done called it.”— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


*” * 


P When we took John Norton, whose un- 
Taped murals in the Norton Room at 
zo Tavern are the art-talk of the town, 
he See a music show and asked him what 

ae of today’s cuticle display 
compared to the silks and linens of yes- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


terday, Honest John said there was no 
comparison with the old days when mak- 
ing love to a girl was like eating an arti- 
choke.—Life. 


WHY, OF couRsE! 


“You know Elbert has an ‘old mill’ 
complex,” explained his wife. “Every 
Sunday we go exploring for old mills 
so Elbert can photograph them.” 

“But I have no luck,” interposed the 
husband. “The picturesque thing about 
any old mill is its water wheel. Every 
mill around here has its water wheel in- 
closed inside the walls. You can’t see 
it. Like the old covered bridges, I won- 
der why they went to the extra expense. 
Why not have the wheel outside?” 

“T’ll bet I know why that is,” the wife 
solved the riddle. “They inclosed the 
water wheel so that the rain and snow 
won’t get it all wet and rot it.”—Detroit 
News. 

* . 


NOR TO PUT OUT THE CAT 


Chaplain: “And are you comfortable 
here in prison, my good man?” 

Convict (married): “It has its draw- 
backs, but I don’t have to get up in the 
middle of the night to see if the door is 
locked.”—Everybody’s Weekly. 


* * 


An Irishman, who was signing articles 
on board ship, began to write his name 
with his right hand; then, changing the 
pen to his left hand, finished it. 

“So you can write with either hand, 
Pat?” asked the officer. 

“Yis, sor,” replied Pat. “Whin I was 
a boy, me father always said to me, 
‘Pat, learn to cut yer finger nails wid 
yer left hand, for some day ye might 
lose yer right.’ ”—Milling. 

* * 
EASIER 


Brown: “How does Smith manage to 
keep up the payments on such an ex- 
pensive car?” 

Jones: “By the new easy payment 
system of paying for each installment on 
the installment plan.”—Washington Her- 
ald, 

+ 7 

“T’ve just had a birthday present from 
my uncle in Scotland.” 

“What was it?” 

“It was his photograph.” 

“Was it a good likeness?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t had it de- 
veloped yet.” 


A YOUNG MAN OF 18 YEARS’ FLOUR 
sales experience, previously employed as 
sales manager, salesman and branch man- 
ager, would like to hear from milling 
company seeking man of wide acquaint- 
ance for sales manager or branch man- 
ager position. Address 1817, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories available; 
state sales experience.’ Address Feed 
Salesman, care Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


Northwestern spring wheat mill manu- 
facturing uniform quality flours at com- 
petitive prices, with some established 
trade, wants brokerage connections cov- 
ering central states. Address 1811, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 50- 
bbl water power flour and feed mill and 
feed business; reasonable. Address 1816, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





951 








Established 25 Years 






Comprehensive Service to 
Exporting Millers 


Steamship Service Marine Insurance 
(Including ‘‘ All Risks” & Special Coverages) 
Routing and Supervision Trade Information 










A Complete Service for Every 
Miller Who Exports Flour 








R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 































CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 














SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 
Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: “Srrmm" 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 













_ ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Wc x BO FON. oc cc rcccccccses peebieecmens $2,922,372 
Ce I FP We Wis 66.655. 0505.00 6644000008 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 














CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 











J. V. LANE & CO., Inc. 


JOSEPH V. LANE, PRES. 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND Foreian Ports 









25 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 











Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. 






Chicago, Illinois 












40 Years of Service. 
standard ty 


lat 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
averages. Know all the 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
a problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 













ualities of your flours. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—HAS SUCCESS- 
fully reorganized and managed all de- 
partments of milling business. Address 
1815, care 551, Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





CEREAL CHEMIST OF 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flour de- 
sires connection with mill; capable taking 
charge of laboratory; thorough knowledge 
of baking, also protein testing; refer- 
ences. Address 1813, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Northwestern 
Agents for 


Flour Exchange 





THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Novadel Process Corporation 
Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 










MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A soft, velvety sheen 
indicates good quality— 


OBSERVE A CUT LOAF at an obtuse angle. Is it 
soft and velvety and even grained? Start 
with a good flour and it is easy to produce a 
perfect loaf. 


You can depend on Henkel flours. 
“pick” of the market! 
Modern milling methods! 
for baking qualities! 
high-grade flour every time you buy! 


spring wheats—the 


FLOURS 


“MADE GOOD” since 1855 


Hard Wheat Flours 
Bakers Best 
Keno 
Chief Pontiac 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


You get a uniformly 


Immediate delivery. Every sack guaranteed. 





Selected 


Laboratory tests 


79 


Soft Wheat Flours 
Bakers Velvet 
Seal of Purity 
Royal Star 


PITTSBURGH 











Spring Wheat Flours 





Winter Wheat Flours 


Diamond - Columbus Peerless - Fancy 
Crusader Snowflake 
Rye Flours 
Monogram - Uniform 





Corn Meal, Graham, Entire Wheat, Self-Rising 
Biscuit and Pancake 


DAVID STOTT FLOUR MILLS, Inc., 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 
CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Tue A. H. Ranpatyi Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








.SUNRAYS... 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Self Rising 


UNION CITY MILLING CO. 
UNION CITY, MICH. 





‘* Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 








OVID ROLLER MILLS 


OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries — pensions from nearby territory— 
the best wheat section of the state. Plain and 
Beit. Rising ‘Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 


THos. H. Hys.op, Proprietor 


The Huron Milling Co. "9r23%,Bese 


SU TINE BISCUIT FLOUR nt 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 



































Multi-color printing of 
your brand name on 


RAYMOND RopE 


A Paper Bacs 


is done by Raymond 
craftsmen. 
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Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








‘PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers. 
ice before the United States Courts. 
Complete Files of Registered Flour Brands. 
Established 1861 Trade-Marks Registered 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Paut, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
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